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CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
CHASE IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it had been in continual service for twenty-four years 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 


89 Franklin Street. BOSTON. 3826 W. Madison Street. CHICAGO. 321 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 308 Majestic Bldg... DETROIT 











THERMOSTATIC CONTROL. IS YOUR HEATING MAINTENANCE CHARGE HIGH? 
PRESSURE VAPOR = WHY NOT APPLY A SYSTEM THAT WILL CUT THIS IN HALF? 


Gold’s Thermostatic Control “8 stem Saves 50% in Steam Consumption, 
Uses Less Pipe and Fittings—Positively Gives a Uniform Temperature. 


COMBINATION ELECTRIC Thermostatic Control Can Be Applied to Your Existing Systems. 
HOT WATER—VENTILATION GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 17 Battery Pl., New York 
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Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Sole Monufacturers Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
“Honeycomb” and “Round Jet” Ventilators Ventilators All Materials 
for Monitor and Arch Roof Cars, and all classes ef buildings; also Cast Iron . we a 
“Electric Thermometer Control” T shone Boothe 
of Car Temperatures. - masie 
W. FULTON ST. Write for 1328 BROAD . 
yer icago, lll. Catalogue New York, N. Y. PAUL DICKINSON, Inc., 3354 South Artesian Ave., Chicago 























SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS 





BARCO No. ¢ Wateryresfing  SAROO Mineral Rubber Floors Specify BUCKEYE JACKS 
yr Rebioetes Compound “ss > 8. A. Bpeottontions and be assured that you are getting the best jack in 
SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY design, capacity and longevity that is manufactured 
SARCO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS COMPANY Sead She Gautenepne 
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) “ 7 Better Observance 
ZZ Z Vel ‘Sa of Signals _As developed in connec- 
I Ob ° ed tion with the Simmen 
Cast Steel Drawbar Yokes S tain System, cab signals are 
B Usin practical, reliable, low in 
Draft Lu gs Cab Si g Is first cost and maintenance 
a igna cost, and adaptable to a 
Cast Steel Draft pad or Sills 9 abe wale ends. 
tions. 


Tandem Draft Gear Simmen Automatic 


REENFORCE- Railway Signal Co. 


MENT Write for our booklet 1575 Niagara Street 
“Progressive Signalling” Buffalo, N. Y. 














OR elevators, dredges, 
lumbering, mining, oil- 
well drilling, suspensior 
bridges, stump-pulling, 
cranes, derricks, ships’ rig- 
ging and every other form of 
wire rope use. 


Triples Capacity 
reduces recoil 25% 
(for old or new cars) 


Ask for illustrated 
catalogue 





American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 


Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. Export Representative: U. 8. Steel Products Co., New York 


Railway Exchange Building CHIC AG re) Pacific Coaet Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co. 
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The reduction of the net car shortage from 148,627 on May 1 
to 105,127 on June 1 indicates that the Railroads’ War 
Board is making ve-y gratifying 
progress in its efforts to increase the 
efficiency with which the freight car 
supply is utilized. Later data may in- 
dicate that the reduction is partly due 
to a decline in the amount of traffic handled, but it is more 
probable that there has been no decline, but rather an in- 
crease in the amount of traffic moved. If this should prove 
to be the case the reduction of 30 per cent in the car short- 
age will rank as a notable achievement and one signally in- 
dicating the policy of .unified management which the rail- 
ways have adopted. Meantime, the decline in the figures of 
car shortage should not be allowed to give rise to illusions. 
A net shortage of 105,000 cars on June 1 is entirely un- 
precedented. Large increases in freight traffic undoubtedly 
will begin within two months, and then will come the cru- 
cial test of what the transportation system of the country 
can do. Meantime, in order that that test may not be made 
unnecessarily severe, there should be moved during the next 
month every pound of freight that can be moved. No effort 
should be spared to get equipment of all kinds in the best 
possible condition and every car should be loaded as heavily 
as practicable and loaded, moved and unloaded as expedi- 
tiously as possible. The hardest pull the railways of the 
United States ever have had, unless all signs fail, will come 
next fall and winter and unless everybody who can help does 
his bit a most serious situation will develop. 


_ Reduction of 
the Car 
Shortage 


The recommendation of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, repeated in its latest annual report, “that the use of 
steel cars in passenger train service be 


The Wooden required,” seems in a fair way toward 
Passenger being carried out without any further 
— effort on the part of the Commission. 


A bulletin recently issued by the 
Special Committee on Relations of Railway Operation to 
Legislation shows that only three wooden cars for passenger 
train service were built during 1916 and only ten wooden 
cais for passenger train service were under construction on 
January 1, 1917. The building of wooden passenger train 





cars has practically ceased. Those now in service are being 
retired at the rate of about 2,000 per year. Nearly 9,000 
have been retired since January 1, 1912, and 2,213 were 
retired during the calendar year 1916. Some of those re- 
cently acquired are shown to have been “purchased second 
hand” by the roads now owning them. In all probability 
many of the wooden cars not yet retired are in service upon 
small roads or branch lines where the demands upon them 
in respect to strength are not so great. This showing is of 
special interest since the substitution of steel cars for wooden 
cars is a measure of safety rather than a profitable under- 
taking. The first cost of the steel car is higher and it is 
probable that the cost of maintenance is greater. The facts 
point to the conclusion, sometimes overlooked, that railway 
managements endeavor to keep their equipment, even that 
which is not directly of a profitable nature, up to the high- 
est standards, to the extent that their revenues permit them 
to do so. 


Next Sunday, July 1, has been designated by Herbert 
Hoover, who has been put in charge by the government of 


S Food the work of food conservation, as 
ave Foo ‘“food-saving day.” Every minister 
and Help Win whose name Mr. Hoover has been able 
de Was to get has been asked to preach upon 


the subject of ‘food conservation.” 
The railways can play a not unimportant part in the pro- 
gram of food conservation. First, they can reduce largely 
the waste of food on dining cars. We have called attention 
to this point before, but recent observation of the service on 
dining cars indicates that little progress has yet been made 
in eliminating the waste on them. The a la carte system 
still prevails almost universally. The portions of food 
served still are usually larger than the average person de- 
sires to eat. The railways also have opportunity to aid in 
the food conservation campaign by effecting reforms in the 
numerous restaurants that are operated by them directly or 
under contract in their passenger stations. The extremely 
high prices prevailing for foodstuffs of all kinds are a suf- 
ficient reason in themselves for reducing to the greatest ex- 
tent practicable the waste of foodstuffs which has been more 
prevalent and has been carried to greater extremes in the 
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United States than in any other country. It is the condition 
which these prices indicate, however, which is the really se- 
rious matter. They indicate truly that throughout the world 
before the war began, and more especially since, the demand 
for foodstuffs has been increasing much more rapidly than 
the supply. The railways are doing their part to increase 
the amount of foodstuffs produced in the United States. 
They ought also to do their part in conserving the supply 
and thereby preventing the demand from completely out- 
stripping it. 


The announcement that negotiations are nearly completed 
for a resumption of Western Union telegraph service on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad lines recalls 
the days when railroad competition 
was bitter in the extreme and empha- 
sizes the fact, which is attested to- fre- 
quently these days, that co-operation 
between railroad managements is gradually taking the place 
of cut-throat competition. When the Goulds in 1902 ob- 
tained an entrance for the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal into 
Pittsburgh, thus invading territory which the Pennsylvania 
had considered its own, the late A. J. Cassett, then presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania, ordered the Western Union, also 
a Gould property at that time, to remove its telegraph poles 
and lines from the right-of-way of the Pennsylvania. The 
Western Union refused and the Pennsylvania ordered the 
poles on the main line between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
cut down. The Western Union brought suit, contending that 
railroad right-of-way was in effect a highway and that the 
Pennsvlvania could not consider it private property insofar 
as to prevent telegraph poles from being erected on it. In 
1904 the Western Union finally lost its last appeal in this 
suit, the court holding that a railroad’s right-of-way was 
private property and could only be taken by right of eminent 
domain. From 1902 until the present time the Postal Tele- 
graph has been the only commercial telegraph line on the 
Pennsylvania. On most roads other than the Pennsylvania 
the Western Union as well as the Postal company has main- 
tained offices at the principal stations and has had more or 
less mileage of wires strung on poles along the right-of-way. 
Leaving aside entirely the question of whether one telegraph 
company instead of two would not have best met the needs 
of the country as a whole, just as one telephone company does 
now; as long as there are two companies it will be unques- 
tionably a convenience to the public to have the Western 
Wnion back on the Pennsylvania. The fact that the Penn- 
sylvania is willing to forget old grievances and to take the 
Western Union back, and that the Western Union is willing 
to come back, shows how far progress has been made toward 
conciliation and co-operation in disputes between railways 
since the pole cutting episode in Mr. Cassett’s time. 


Western Union 
Again on the 
Pennsylvania 


Under the present method of handling inter-line accounts, 
per diem, repairs to foreign equipment, etc., there is a great 
deal of what would appear to be 
unnecessary labor involved in both 
the accounting offices of the railroads 
and the treasurer’s offices. Ever since 
1907 the Society of American Railway 
Financial Officers has had under discussion a clearing house 
plan by which only the net debit or credit against each road 
need be settled by check instead of having checks drawn. for 
all of the debits and all of the credits against each of all of 
the roads; in other words, a plan to make a single check 
take the place of the hundreds and hundreds of checks now 
exchanged monthly. The plan never got the official approval 
of the Association of American Railway Accounting Offi- 
cers and has therefore hung fire. Part at least of the oppo- 


Simplifying 
Inter-Railway 
Settlements 


sition to the clearing house plan was due to a desire on the 
part of the accounting officers to keep the management of 
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cash on hand entirely under the control of themselves and 
their respective executive officers. In other words, they 
wanted to pay their bills when they found it convenient and 
not necessarily to have to make a settlement each month at 
a certain time of the month. The present time, when ways 
and means of effecting a conservation of railroad labor and 
railroad facilities is under discussion, is an opportune one 
for a reconsideration of the railroad clearing house plan. 
This plan was outlined in an address by T. H. B. Mc- 
Knight, treasurer of the Pennsylvania Lines West, at the 
annual meeting of the Association of American Railway 
Accounting Officers held last year in Detroit. This paper 
was not printed in the report of the accounting association 
but is reprinted elsewhere in this issue of the Railway Age 
Gazette. Whether or not the plan is entirely practicable is 
a matter of expert opinion and opinions in the past have 
differed somewhat. It is certainly logical and it certainly 
appears to be practical. Whether or not it is desirable, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, to sacrifice a certain freedom of 
management of cash on hand, which each individual road 
has under the existing method of inter-railway settlements, 
to effect the economies in labor that would be brought about 
by the adoption of the clearing house plan is a quite differ- 
ent question than that now presented. The roads are con- 
sidering and adopting methods of co-operation which are 
quite at variance with former competitive practices and it is 
fitting and proper that the railroad clearing house plan 
should be reconsidered now in the light of present conditions. 


DO THE URGENT WORK FIRST 


A! the present time when railway facilities are being taxed 

to their capacity, the construction of improvements 
which will enable more traffic to be handled is highly desir- 
able. If it were practicable to do so, vast programs of better- 
ment work could be undertaken with the knowledge that they 
would yield good returns on the investment. However, the 
present limitations of men, money and materials render 
such a procedure out of the question and the problem con- 
fronting the railway managements at present is the selection 
of those projects which will give the greatest and most im- 
mediate relief, and the concentration of their energies on 
them. This requires a careful analysis of the traffic now 
being handled and expected in the near future with refer- 
ence to the facilities now existing and proposed, and pres- 
ent methods of operation. 

While in general such an analysis is made more or less 
accurately before undertaking any large project, the need is 
specially urgent this year. Such a study will lead in many 
instances to the reduction of a double tracking project cov- 
ering an entire division so that it will only include short 
stretches for some distance out of the terminals, on heavy 
grades and slow sections and at other points of congestion 
which will raise the capacity of the division to or above 
that of adjoining and governing facilities. In the same way 
it is of little advantage to increase the line capacity if the 
terminals are already overtaxed, for the capacity of a road 
is no greater than that of its most congested facility, line or 
terminal. 

The mistake has also been made at times of expending a 
large sum for an improvement which in itself is only of 
limited benefit until other related improvements are also 
made, without undertaking the entire program. The result 
of such a procedure is to make the original investment largely 
unproductive. As an example of this a large classification 
yard was built by an important road at a large city to re- 
lieve an inner and congested yard of classification work. As a 
part of this project a detour line was projected to enable 
trains to enter this yard directly. After building the yard this 
projected entrance line was abandoned with the result that 
the yard itself proved so uneconomical in operation that it 
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has since been used primarily for the storage of cars. It would 
appear self evident that once an improvement was under- 
taken it should be pushed to completion in order to secure 
the full return on the original investment, assuming of 

course, that the project was well planned originally. As 
' stated above, desirable as many improvements are, it is 
impossible to undertake all of them at the present time, 
and it is therefore necessary that the work to be done must 
be selected after the most careful consideration, as it is 
in this way that the success of the road will be measured 
most directly within the next few years. 





FOR MEMBER OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION—F. A. DELANO 


|? always has been desirable that there should be appointed 

to the Interstate Commerce Commission men who have 
an expert knowledge of the railway business. This has sel- 
dom been done. It is especially desirable that the successor 
of Commissioner Clements should be a railway expert of the 
first rank. There never was a time when the problem of the 
railways in handling the country’s commerce satisfactorily 
was as difficult as it is now, and it will grow more difficult 
as the large traffic the war will cause shall develop. ‘The 
commission recently has been given by law the authority to 
regulate freight car service. Before it undertakes to exer- 
cise that power there ought to be among its members at least 
one man who has had experience in railway manage- 
ment. 

A series of developments has given President Wilson the 
opportunity to appoint from his own official family a man 
who possesses in a pre-eminent degree not only the needed 
railway experience but almost every other qualification for 
making a truly great Interstate Commerce Commissioner. 
The man referred to is Frederic A. Delano, now a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. Delano began his railway career as a machinist’s 
apprentice; and advanced through the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Burlington to superintendent of motive power 
and general manager. He was then successively vice-presi- 
dent and president of the Wabash and president of the 
Monon. Thus, as a railway man, he has had experience as 
a mechanical employee and officer, as an operating officer 
and as a chief executive. He has been, besides, an earnest 
and profound student of railway rate and other railway 
economic problems. 

He is still a young man. He has the judicial temperament 
in a high degree. His attitude is uniformly fair. 
He is a_ public-spirited citizen; and one president 
of the United States recognized his fitness for public service 
by offering him the ministry to China and membership on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, while another recognized 
it by appointing him to the Federal Reserve Board. While 
he was long in railway service he has been now for some 
years in public life, and therefore has doubtless come to look 
at railway matters somewhat differently from the way he did 
when a railway officer. Our understanding is that he once 
refused appointment to the Commission because he did not 
wish to give up his railway career. Having now left rail- 
way service, he would no longer have this reason for declin- 
ing. It would be far easier to find a man fitted to succeed 
him on the Federal Reserve Board than it would be to find 
another man possessing his qualifications for membership on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Railway Age Gazette puts forward the suggestion that 
Mr. Delano be appointed without having consulted with 
him or anybody else about the matter. We believe, how- 
ever, that the suggestion will be well received by most of the 
shippers, the railway officers and other persons who are 
familiar with existing conditions in the fields of railway 
transportation and railway regulation, and who at the same 
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time know Mr. Delano. The Railway Age Gazette has 
no doubt that, under existing circumstances, he is the best 


qualified man in the United States to succeed Commissioner 
Clements. 


WHY NEEDLESSLY IRRITATE THE PUBLIC ? 


HE Pullman Company has issued instructions to its 
ticket agents, effective July 1, the most important of 
which are, first, that “‘accommodations will be reserved only 
when ticket is purchased or by telegraph or telephone mes- 
sage from outside points where tickets cannot be secured”; 
second, that when tickets are returned to a ticket agent prior 
to departure of the car for which they are issued they shall 
be marked space released, and the purchaser advised that in 
order to secure a refund he must forward the ticket, with ex- 
planation of its non-use, to the general ticket agent of the 
Pullman Company at Chicago. 

In issuing these instructions, the Pullman Company has 
acted contrary to the recommendation of a committee repre- 
senting the railways. The railways’ committee recommended 
in substance that “sleeping and parlor car reservations must 
be paid for on date reservation is made. If reservation is 
made on date of departure it must be paid for two hours 
prior to departure of train, but in no case later than 2 p. m. 
date of departure. Sleeping or parlor car tickets may be re- 
deemed if presented to agent from whom purchased two 
hours prior to departure of train, but in no case later than 
2 p. m. date of departure. Failing in this, said tickets will 
only be redeemed by the general ticket agent of the issuing 
company’’—that is, the Pullman Company or lines owning 
their own sleeping or parlor cars, providing the reservation 
is canceled before the departure of the train for which it was 
sold. 

The recommendation of the committee representing the 
railways, like the order of the Pullman Company, contem- 
plated the practically complete abolition of reservations of 
sleeping car and parlor car space which were not accompan- 
ied by actual purchase of tickets. If, however, a man bought 
a sleeping or parlor car ticket and then decided not to make 
his ‘trip on the train for which he had bought it, he could, 
up to within two hours of train time, under the plan recom- 
mended by the railway committee, get his ticket redeemed 
at the ticket office of the railway. On the other hand, under 
the rules of the Pullman Company, which are to go into 
effect on July 1, if he buys a sleeping or parlor car ticket 
at all and does not, use space on the very train on which he 
has bought it he cannot get his money back from the railway 
agent, but he must send his ticket for refund to the general 
ticket agent of the Pullman Company at Chicago. 

The Ratlway Age Gazette believes that the arrangement 
which the Pullman Company contemplates putting into effect 
is a2 most unwise and unfair one, and that it will make great 
trouble for both the railways and the Pullman Company. 
In the first place, a man who pays anything from $2 up for 
sleeping car space, and who then, perhaps, 24 hours before 
the train on which he has bought it leaves, changes his mind, 
is going bitterly to resent it if instead of being able to get his 
money back at once at the ticket office of. the railway, as he 
has been in the past, he is required to send to the head- 
quarters of the Pullman Company in Chicago for his refund. 
In the second place, there is great danger that the competitive 
rivalries between the railways, which the Railroads’ War 
Board was created largely to eliminate, will be awakened and 
increased by this arrangement. Suppose a man who wishes 
to go from Chicago to Kansas City buys a ticket over the 
Burlington and subsequently asks the ticket office of the Bur- 
lington to redeem it, and meets with a refusal. Suppose 
that later he buys a ticket over the Chicago & Alton or the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, or some other line to Kansas 
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City, and asks the ticket office of that line to redeem it, and 
it does so, in spite of the instructions of the Pullman Com- 
pany. That man is going immediately to denounce the 
management of the Burlington; and no railway management 
is going to let itself be long denounced for obeying a rule 
which other railways disregard. In the second place, whether 
the rule is lived up to by all roads or violated by some of 
them it will make, primarily, the railways, and secondly, the 
Pullman Company, odious and tend to defeat the main pur- 
pose which both the railways and the Pullman Company 
have in view. That purpose is to abolish the system of res- 
ervation of sleeping car and parlor car space without pay- 
ment at the time reservation is made. 

The present system of reservation of sleeping and parlor 
car space without immediate payment is indefensible and 
contributes as much to waste in passenger service as any 
other one thing. It ought to be abolished. But if in their 
efforts to abolish it the Pullman Company insists upon and 
the railways accept a system under which all refunds for 
space must be made through the headquarters of the Pull- 
man Company in Chicago, they very probably will arouse 
such a storm of protest from the press and the public that 
they will destroy the excellent opportunity they now have for 
abolishing the wholly bad system of reservation. 


NEW BOOKS 


Stresses in Structural Steel Angics. Py L. A. Waterbury, professor of 
engineering, University of Arizona 77 pages, illustrated, 5% in. by 8 
in. Bound in cloth. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 432 Fourth 
avenue, New York. Price $1.25. 


A structural steei angle when used alone or in pairs forms 
an unsymmetrical section, a condition commonly aggravated 
by .the method of attachment, and in consequence bending 
moments are set up that are usually applied obliquely to the 
rectangular axes. This book has been written with a view 
to giving a more rational method for taking these conditions 
into consideration in design. This includes the determina- 
tion of the section modulus polygons from which the sec- 
tion modulus for any axis may be determined quickly Forty- 
six pages of the book are devoted to tables designed to per- 
mit the ready application of the methods expounded. 


Railway Estimates. By F. Lavis, consulting railway engineer, New York 
City. 6 in. x 9 in. 608 pages. Bound in cloth. Illustrated. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 239 West 39th St., New York City. 


Price $5, 

No problems in railway engineering are a source of greater 
difficulty to the engineer, particularly the young engineer, 
than estimates. For this reason a book that treats this sub- 
ject in a comprehensive manner, especially when written by a 
man of extended experience, meets a well defined need. The 
author’s long contact with railway construction and operation 
is expressed in this book through his general comments on 
the material given, rather than through the presentation of 
data selected from his own work, for the book represents an 
arrangement of data collected from a variety of sources and 
evidences a careful study of all available material. The first 
chapter deals with the preparation of estimates, their pur- 
pose, degree of accuracy, etc. The second discusses the cost 
of complete railways and is followed by eight chapters deal- 
ing in turn with the cost of the various items that go to make 
up the complete railroad, beginning with clearing and grub- 
bing and ending with buildings, terminals and yards. A 
concluding chapter of 72 pages goes into some detail regard- 
ing the cost of rolling stock but deals particularly with the 
characteristics of motive power and cars as affecting the de- 
termination of the grade line and justifiable expenditure. 
Several valuable appendices are also included in the book, 
among which mention is due a set of complete specifications 
for grading work, a review of timber treating practice, a 
compilation of general railway statistics on railways of this 
and foreign countries and a large number of tables of con- 
siderable use to the railway engineers. 
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Letters to the Editor 





GIVE THE ENGINEER A CHANCE 


Burrato, N, Y. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

May I be permitted to add a few words to the discussion 
of the reasons why young men are not entering the engineer- 
ing departments of the railroads to the extent that they have 
in the past? I worked for one of the most prosperous roads 
in this country and the following remarks summarize the 
reasoning which I used to finally persuade myself to give 
up the game. My experience has been with the departmental 
system of organization, but I believe the following remarks 
apply with almost equal force to the divisional system. 

Let us consider first the maintenance of way branch of 
engineering. Positions in this line are generally more per- 
manent than in construction work and, as a result, promo- 
tions are slower. From my own observation, it takes an 
average man about ten years to command a salary of $150 
monthly in a division engineer’s office. In construction work 
the rate of advance is somewhat more rapid and $150 a 
month may be attained in eight years. But in construction, 
employment is usually of three or four years duration, and 
the period of inactivity between jobs is very indeterminate, 
depending usually upon the prosperity of the country. In 
either position, after $150 is reached, there is generally a 
long period of standing still. At this point keener competi- 
tion develops, seniority enters and a man usually must await 
his turn for further promotion. 

Consider the working conditions in either branch of 
service: outside work the year round, pleasant enough in 
summer but worse than Sherman’s definition of war in the 
winter; hard manual labor the first two or three years; fre- 
quently 12 to 14 hours on duty; and in construction, often 
living in small towns or away from civilization for long per- 
iods of time. 

To offset these, or to compensate for them, the company 
generally does nothing. It is next to impossibile for an 
engineer to become an operating official, for he does not 
know practical railroading. Many of our larger industrials 
maintain schools to train their employees in special lines of 
service. Is it impossible for the railroads to do the same? 
An engineer, worthy of the name, is by the very nature of 
his education and training, able to grasp problems as a whole 
and carry them through to their logical conclusion. He must 
be able to adapt himself to conditions; meet emergencies with 
the resources at hand and surmount them; foresee and weigh 
the result of each decision with respect to the whole problem 
under consideration. Surely the engineman, conductor or 
yardmaster who works up to superintendent is no better fitted 
for this position than would be an engineer put through a 
proper course of training. There is no magic in railroad 
operation. When a man learns that the business of a rail- 
road is to move trains, and that no two trains can occupy the 
same space at the same time, he has mastered its funda- 
mentals. Details there are, plenty of them, but they are not 
insurmountable. The really big executive leaves details to 
his subordinates. A superintendent’s job is to superintend. 
His big problem is to see that his organization is capable— 
which brings us back to the prime requisite of an engineer, 
that he be able to organize and execute. 

There is one drawing card for railroad work that few other 
lines possess, and that is its fascination. The young man 
enters railroad work because, for a large percentage of the 
live American youth, there is a fascination in anything 
swiftly moving. It is fascination that keeps him there 
oftentimes when his sober judgment tells him to get out, 
and it is fascination that often pulls him back into the game 
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when he has gone into some other line. It is my firm con- 
viction that, given an opportunity for the future in any way 
comparable to that offered by industrial work, the best of 
the engineering apprentices would overwhelm the railroad 
engineering departments with their applications. Open the 
door to real railroading to the engineering department and 
the railroads will no longer have to seek their operating and 
transportation officials from the best that the other roads 
Possess. W. B. KEEFE. 


FUEL WASTE IN STANDING LOCOMOTIVES 


MitwavkeEE, Wis. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAtLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

The article on Savings Within the Despatcher’s Power, 
published in the Railway Age Gazette of March 16, page 
442, brings to mind some experiments which I made a few 
years ago relative to the amount of coal required in keeping 
locomotives alive and the amount used in firing them up. 
These tests were made in actual service with Illinois soft 
coal. The number of scoops were counted and from a test it 
was found that about 18 lb. of coal were handled to each 


scoopfull. The following table gives the amount of coal re- 
quired per hour to maintain the steam pressures noted: 
Heating Steam Coal 
Surface, Pressure, Used, 
Type Kind of Firebox sq. ft. Ib. Ib. 
4-6-0 EE) Lari cendusre-acwsavees Ai etece sate 2,900 200 177 
4-6-0 ME ita atigitie one dices ues 2,700 200 161 
4-6-0 TEED sewiarcisianva ee daiolanieu 1,400 150 131 
4-4-0 IN xcb. cis acoeenpe ere Vinoas 1,100 140 128 


The first two of these locomotives were compounds. 

A further test was made to determine the amount of coal 
necessary to obtain a steam pressure of 100 Ib. in the en- 
ginehouse, after the boilers had been washed. They were 
filled with hot water at about 115 deg. F. after washing. 
On the first engine shown in the above table 100 lb. of 
steam was obtained in 2 hr., 45 min., with 846 lb. of coal, 
using natural draft. With the same locomotive 100 lb. of 
steam was obtained in 1 hr., 40 min. with 756 lb. of coal 
using forced draft. A third test on the same locomotive 
showed that 2 hr., 30 min. were required to raise 100 Ib. 
of steam in the boiler after the water had been standing in 
it for 32 hr. in the house; 648 lb. of coal were used with 
natural draft. To maintain a steam pressure of 100 lb. on 
these engines, 54 lb. of coal per hour were required. 

H. W. Griccs. 





NEED FOR ORGANIZATION OF ALL SECURITY 
OWNERS 


Curcaco. 
To THE EpITor OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I have read with great interest the article in your issue 
of May 25 concerning the organization, in Baltimore, of the 
National Association of Owners of Railway Securities. 
This is a good beginning, but it is not broad enough in 
scope. There are certain problems of broad significance 
affecting the future of corporations, industrial and public 
utility as well as railroad, which will require the combined 
effort of all security holders to be effectually solved. ‘There- 
fore all security holders should be welded into one powerful 
organization for the protection of their rights and of their 
corporations wherever these are assailed. 

The attitude of labor and of legislative bodies are each 
fundamental problems and the manner of handling them 
affects every security holder directly or indirectly. Organ- 
ized labor is ever becoming more arbitrary and insatiable 
in its demands. Of late it has been able to impress its will 
upon the employers, and the public as well, through legisla- 
tive channels; witness the Adamson law. Labor publica- 
tions are calling upon the workers to come into their own— 
as they choose to style it—meaning thereby to invade the 
property rights of others. Because of their numbers and 
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potential voting power the cry is heard in legislative halls 
all over our country, even in Congress itself. This tendency 
should be viewed with the gravest concern because it pertains 
particularly to corporations, which are the largest employers 
of labor, and through them to the security holders. 

So, too, a way must be found to control the current of 
legislation so that political buccaneers or myopic dreamers 
may not disrupt and disorganize the business and economic 
fabric of our nation. Taxing bodies and regulatory bodies 
must be restrained within reasonable limits, lest they be- 
come a burden greater than the business and corporate in- 
terests of our country can bear. 

It is to combat evils such as these that all security holders 
should be gathered into an association strong enough in 
numbers, in organization and in funds, to make their in- 
fluence felt wherever corporate interests are at stake. Here, 
too, there is a potential voting power to gain the ear of the 
legislator, once it is supervised and directed into the proper 
channels. If we are to have an association of this character, 
let us have one officered and led by the very best brains in 
the country, including in its membership every security 
holder great and small. Let its mission be the protection 
of their interests by every legitimate means, the molding of 
public opinion and the promotion of just and wise legisla- 
tion. With the attainment of success along these lines the 
business interests of this country may look forward to an 
era of prosperity which, in its ramifications, will reach down 
to the humblest citizen. R. S. BARKER, 

Machinist Helper, C. & N. W. Ry. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DECAPOD TYPE 
LOCOMOTIVE 


' Forgst Hits, L. I. 
To THE EpITor oF ‘FHE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

The Pennsylvania 2-10-0 type locomotive illustrated in 
your issue of June 15 is of especial interest, the important 
features of course being the use of large cylinders with a 
maximum cut-off of 50 per cent, together with a high steam 
pressure to enable the tractive effort developed to utilize the 
proper percentage of the adhesive weight. The use of 32-in. 
cylinders necessarily placed outside the framing and a work- 
ing steam pressure of 250 Ib. is in itself a daring step to take 
and it will be very interesting to know as time goes on, what 
mileage this locomotive will make between shoppings. 

Considering the engine as a vehicle and also from the 
standpoint of case of starting full capacity loads, the ques- 
tion arises in one’s mind as to why the designer did not use 
three cylinders, one between the frames and two outside, each 
26 in. in diameter, which would have given the same tractive 
effort, other things being equal. On the other hand, the 
cylinders could have been made larger and the steam pres- 
sure reduced or, again, with the same steam pressure and 
the larger cylinders, the stroke could have been shortened, 
which together with the lighter motion used because of the 
smaller size of the cylinders, would have reduced the size 
of the balance weights required, all points which the writer 
believes to be advantageous. With three cylinders, connected 
to cranks placed 120 deg. apart, starting could easily have 
been taken care of without a trick port such as is used in 
the present design. The turning moment on the axles would 
be improved and the chances of slip much reduced. 

The writer appreciates the fact that it will be argued that 
inside connected engines have not been successful in the 
United States, but that is not, sufficient. The advantages of 
a subdivision of power are so great that the whole question 
should be carefully reconsidered and given greater weight 
than heretofore. Inside two-cylinder engines, or a combina- 
tion of inside and outside cylinders in the three or four cylin- 
der systems, give great satisfaction in England and the writer 
has never yet heard of any reasons why what can be done in 
British practice cannot just as well be done in the United 
States. E. Ceci. PouLtney. 














Main Line Steel Passenger Cars for the Erie 






Design Marked for Its Light Weight and Strength; 


HE Erie Railroad has recently placed in service five 

all-steel coaches and one all-steel baggage car for 

through line service, which weigh materially less than 
the existing equipment with steel underframes and wood 
superstructures now used by that road in similar service. 
These cars were built by the Pressed Steel Car Company 
from designs prepared by L. B. Stillwell, consulting engineers 
of New York City, and are especially noteworthy becaus: 
of the distribution of metal in the superstructure, which 
provides an unusually stiff construction throughout. The 
unusually light weight of the cars was made possible by 
following the same system of high truss side frame design, 
differing only in detail, that was used in the all-steel sub- 
urban cars built for the Erie about two years ago and 
described in the Railway Age Gazette for June 11, 
page 1243. 

This saving of weight is of importance not only in effect- 
ing a reduction in the first cost through the elimination of 
unnecessary steel, but also because of the possibility of 
changing from wood cars to all-steel cars in main line serv- 
ice, without taxing the capacity of existing passenger motive 
power. In many cases the advent of all-steel equipment has 
necessitated an increase in the size of locomotives used in 
through passenger service. A third, and no less important 
economy, will result from the reduction in the amount of 
fuel used per car-mile because of the smaller net weight of 
the equipment. 

Aside from the economic advantages accruing from the 
light weight, the design of the new cars is of interest 
because of the unusual strength of the car body which 
is designed especially with reference to its ability to resist 
destruction in collision or derailment. This is accomplished 
by the introduction of two new members in the body end: 
An anti-telescoping tie member of heavy plate, extending 
across the car from side wall to side wall for about 5 ft. 
6 in. lengthwise of the car, forming a flat ceiling for the 
lavatory, passageway and saloons; and special door posts 
in the body end frame formed of vertical .21-in. pressed 
steel beams. These beams are framed into the center sills 





A Noteworthy Anti-Collision Bulkhead Construction 


1915," 


their rigid attachment to the underframe provide an anti- 
telescoping bulkhead of great strength. The vestibules are 
of the usual construction and obviously are less capable of 
resisting a severe shock than is the heavy body end construc- 
tion. Consequently, if the car is subjected to a violerit col- 
lision shock, the vestibule structure may be expected to close 
up against the body of the car and in doing so somewhat 























View of the Anti-Collision Bulkhead 


Construction’ 


A Perspective 


cushion the force of the blow. The further progress of the 
colliding body will be greatly checked, if not arrested by 
the heavy body end construction. This construction should 
greatly reduce, if not eliminate that most common and most 
destructive form of collision—the splitting open and tele- 
scoping of one car by one of its neighbors or by a locomotive. 

















Steel Coach for Through Line Service—Erie Railroad 


and to the anti-telescoping plate above with connections 
capable of developing the full strength of the beams. 

The arrangement of the body door posts and the anti- 
telescoping tie member is clearly shown in the perspective 
drawing of the end construction of the car. It is evident 


that the heavy doorposts, together with the anti-telescoping 
plates which tie the side walls together at the roof line, and 





This design is the result of a careful study of the effects 
of collisions and derailments upon cars, particularly those 
of all-steel construction, which has covered a period of six 
years. This study has been based upon personal inspection 
and examination of the photographic records of many acci- 
dents involving passenger equipment. As a result it is the 
conclusion of the designers that the heavy underframes so 
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generally used in steel passenger train equipment not only 
afford little protection against damage to cars in derailment 
or collision, but in themselves not infrequently increase the 
destruction of life and property because of the effect of their 
excessive weight. In case of collision the underframe of 
at least one car in a train is usually raised at one end above 
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Interior View Showing the Details of the Frame 
Construction 


that of the adjoining car. When this occurs, the greater 
the weight and strength of the underframe as compared with 
that of the superstructure of the neighboring car, the more 
effective it becomes in destroying that superstructure. 

The additional weight of material incorporated in the 
heavy body end structure is more than offset by the reduc- 
tion in weight effected elsewhere in the design. ‘The com- 
plete weight of the coaches, including the four-wheel trucks, 
but excluding the lighting equipment, is 111,000 lb. each. 
The weight of the car body is such that it may be carried on 
four-wheel trucks with journal loads well within the limits 
prescribed by good operating practice. 

The framing system of the through line cars is similar to 
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creases the safety of the passenger space in case of accident. 

The bottom member of the side frame girder is the angle 
side sill of 4-in. by 3%-in. by 34-in. section. The main 
piers are approximately 5 ft. 11 in. between centers and are 
C-shaped pressings 12 in. wide by 4% in. deep. The upper 
member of this high girder is a pressed channel of 5%-in. 
by 3/16-in. section. The bracing of the piers is accom- 
plished by the side sheathing and the belt rail below the win- 
dows, and by the letterboard and upper belt rail above the 
windows. The load carrying girder is thus 7 ft. 7 in. in 


height by 70 ft. long as compared with the usual construc- 




















A View of the Framing at the End of the Car, Also Showing 
the Body Bolster and Underframe Stiffening Plate 


tion having a girder about 3 ft. 
long, below the window sills. 
The center sills are composed of 12-in., 25-lb. channels 
provided with a top cover plate and bottom flange angles, 
and having a total sectional area of 27.915 sq. in. They are 
supported and alined by the side frame girders through the 
body end sills, bolsters and crossbearers placed at every main 
pier, approximately 5 ft. 11 in. between centers. This in 


4 in. in height and 70 ft. 





















































Side Elevation of the Steel Frame of the Erie Coaches 


that employed in the Erie suburban cars with the exception 
that the windows are rectangular, whereas those of the su- 
burban cars were of the Gothic form. In each case the ver- 
tical members are framed together into a girder, the depth of 
' which is equal to the full height of the side walls, and which 
acts as a load carrying member. This not only produces a 
car structure free from appreciable deflection, but greatly in- 


effect, produces a compression member stiffened by flanges 
over 7 ft. in depth and eliminates all possibility of deflec- 
tion of the center sills in a vertical plane. As a means of 
bracing the center sills against horizontal deflection, 12 di- 
agonal braces are incorporated in the underframe, each ex- 
tending from the center sill to a main pier at one of the cross- 
bearers. These diagonal braces, with the side sills and cross 
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bearers, form a horizontal truss for alining the center sills 
which is 9 ft. 9% in. wide. 

The underframe is provided with a double body bolster 
the upper member of which consists of a plate 1% in. thick. 
As shown in one of the photographs, in front of this cover 
plate is a floor plate extending to the outer end of the body 
end sill. This plate securely ties together the side sills, end 
sills and center sills, and together with the diagonal braces 
prevents any possible horizontal deflection of the under- 
frame. 

The framing of the roof is shown in the two views of the 
interior of the car frame and is designed to co-ordinate with 
the upper portion of the side walls in combination with the 
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Erie Four-Wheel Passenger Truck 


anti-telescoping tie plate to resist compression stresses and 
also to protect the passenger space in case the car is over- 
turned through derailment. 

The general features of the design of the truck are shown 
in one of the illustrations. It is similar to that used under 
the Erie all-steel suburban cars previously referred to, this 
design having proved very successful in service. The rid- 
ing qualities are considered fully equal to those of the usual 
type of six-wheel truck. The trucks are equipped with the 
American Brake Company’s clasp brake which not only con- 
tributes greatly to the comfort of the passengers when brake 











Interior of the Erie Steel Coaches 


applications are being made, but adds materially to the safety 
and economy of operation. 

The seating arrangement of the new cars conforms to that 
of other cars now in Erie through line service, a smoking 
compartment seating 12 passengers being placed in the middle 
of the car. The walls of this compartment are fitted with 
leaded glass windows and the seats are upholstered in 
leather. The seats in the rest of the car are upholstered in 
plush. Each end of the car is fitted with a saloon and lava- 
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tory. The seating capacity of the cars is 76, including the 12 
seats in the smoking compartment. 

The illumination of each car is obtained from ten incan- 
descent lamps set on the center line of the ceiling. The 
power for lighting is furnished by a straight storage battery 
installation, consisting of an 800-ampere hour Wilson bat- 
tery with lead lined cells. The capacity of this equipment is 
sufficient to furnish light for the round trip between Jersey 
City and Chicago without recharging. 

The general dimensions of the cars are given in the fol 
lowing table: 


Si eke’ ees ON GES vce vbwr be edsee ceed weve 78 ft 
Length over vestibule hody end sills............00000005 70 ft. 
ee ee rR re yee 8 ft. 
Ne ee err rer Tre re er rere 14 ft. 3 in. 
Eeeamet Of CAF OVEF SHORING: 6.66:620cceccccsccess 9 ft. 9% in. 
NE ME OE IN a oe Ca D648. o hele o BS cinipie eee s were’ 80,660 Ib. 
Weight of two trucks, complete .........0..ceceeee 30,240 Ib. 
Weight of car without storage batt=ries............. 110,900 Ib. 
Storage batteries, boxes and hangers...............---8,700 Ib. 


THE RAILROADS’ WAR BOARD 


Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem and chairman of the Railroads’ War Board, authorizes 
the following: 

“In response to the patriotic demands made upon the 
railroads of the United States by the Railroads’ War Board. 
they have so increased their efforts that they are handling 
a far heavier tonnage today than ever in their history. This 
is indicated in reports which the War Board is receiving. 

“Increasingly satisfactory reports regarding the grain trans- 
portation situation, together with official government figures 
just at hand on the amount of bituminous coal hauled from 
the mines by the railroads in the month of May, lead to 
the belief that through the co-operation of railroads and 
shippers, real progress is being made in the campaign in- 
augurated by the Railroads’ War Board two months ago, 
with a view to securing the maximum of national transpor- 
tation efficiency. 

“According to the government figures now compiled, the 
82 principal bituminous coal carrying railroads in May, 
1917, hauled 142,157 more carloads of coal—approximately 
7,100,000 tons—than they did in May, 1916. This was an 
increase of 23.8 per cent. The railroads hauled 739,674 
carloads of bituminous coal in May of this year, compared 
with 597,517 cars in May, 1916. 

“That real headway is being made in the effort to save 
the time of freight cars by quick and prompt loading and 
unloading is brought out in the government figures which 
show that the daily average of cars loaded with bituminous 
coal each working day in May of this year was 28,449, an 
increase of 23.8 per cent over May, 1916, and of 8.1 per 
cent over April of this year. 

“In the month of May, while this greatly increased ton- 
nage of bituminous was being handled the railroads reduced 
the so-called car shortage from 148,627 on May 1, to 105,- 
127 cars, almost one third.” 

Mr. Harrison has also announced an agreement reached 
by all shippers of tide-water bituminous coal to pool their 
coal at the ports of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Hampton Roads, which will, it is estimated, effect such a 
saving in the use of coal cars as to enable the railroads to 
haul to these ports 6,640,000 tons more than they did last 
year when they hauled 31,000,000 tons. This arrangement 
was brought about through the co-operative efforts of the 
Committee on Coal Production of the Advisory Commission, 
Council of National Defense, and the Railroads’ War 
Board. 

Under the new plan, instead of shippers sending 1,156 
kinds of coal to the Atlantic seaboard, they will reduce the 
number to 41; when coal of a certain grade is wanted for 
a steamer, the coal of that kind of any and all shippers will 
be used to fill the order. Coal men have sacrificed long 
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established trade names in the adoption of this plan, and 
from now on coal will be coal when it gets to tidewater, and 
there will no longer be any holding of coal in freight cars 
until one shipper accumulates a full cargo of a particular 
grade. 

The use of 133,000 freight cars will be saved by this 
pooling arrangement, it is thought. Delays to cars at 
ports will be cut down, and a very large part of the shifting 
of cars at tidewater terminals will be eliminated. 

To manage the bituminous coal pool, the shippers have 
organized the Tidewater Coal Exchange, with offices in 
Washington, and with Rembrandt Peale, of New York, as 
general commissioner. An executive committee is composed 
of Arthur Hale, vice-president, Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany, chairman; S. P. Hutchinson, president, Westmoreland 
Coal Company; E. B. Chase, Berwind-White Coal Com- 
pany; L. A. Snead, sales manager, White Oak Coal Com- 
pany, and Mr. Peale. 

The Railroads’ War Board has had prepared and dis- 
tributed 50,000 copies of a colored poster, the first of a 
series, addressed to railroad men, which will be placed in 
shops and other places where railway employees gather. 
The poster is illustrated with a large locomotive and train 
and an insert showing soldiers firing a large gun. The 
wording is as follows: 


YOUR NATION’S NEEDS AND YOUR PART IN IT. 

YOUR JOB DURING THE WAR IS TO CARRY THINGS WHERE 
THE COUNTRY NEEDS THEM. 

WHAT GOOD IS A GUN, UNLESS YOU HAVE IT WHERE IT 
IS NEEDED? WHAT GOOD IS A GUN WITHOUT SHELLS—WITH- 
OUT FOOD FOR THE MEN WHO FIRE IT? 

YOUR SERVICES ARE ABSOLUTELY VITAL TO OUR COUNTRY’S 
SUCCESS IN WAR. 

YOU ARE A RAILROAD MAN. 

THE NATION IS COUNTING ON YOU, 


In connection with its campaign for heavier loading of 
cars, the Commission on Car Service has had made a series 
of rubber stamps which are used to print a brief suggestion 
as to the importance of heavier loading on each letter which 
goes out from the commission’s office. Some of these “re- 
minders” are as follows: 

“Practice double loading of commodities having low mini- 
mum.” 

“Increase of 40 per cent in car loading would be equiva- 
lent to adding 250,000 cars to present supply.” 

“Order only cars wanted for immediate loading.” 

‘(Make one car do the work that heretofore has required 
two. It can be done.” 

“A car saved is a car made.” 

“Don’t be a ‘Slacker.’ Load cars to full capacity.” 

“Mr. Shipper: You can overcome car shortage by loading 
to full cubical or carrying capacity, plus 10 per cent of the 
latter.” 

“Load cars to full capacity. 
remedy for car shortage.” 

“Dear Mr. Shipper: The railroads are trying to increase 
car loading. Are you doing your part?” 

“The remedy for car shortage is heavier loading.” 

“Release cars as quickly as possible regardless of free 
time allowed by demurrage rules.”’ 

The sub-committee on materials and supplies of the Rail- 
roads’ War Board, of which H. B. Spencer, vice-president 
of the Southern, is chairman, has been making a canvass 
of the railways as to the quantity of relay rails available 
in case it is desired to accumulate a large amount of this 
material, possibly for use in France. It has also made an 
investigation as to the number of old locomotive boilers 
available for use at army camps for lavatory purposes. 

The committee has also been investigating the situation 
of car: and locomotive builders and of the railways as to 


This is quickest and surest 
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materials and supplies, with a view to making clear their 
necessities in relation to the efficiency of the transportation 
system, and has made suggestions to the priority committee 
of the general munitions board of the Council of National 
Defense that materials necessary to the maintenance and 
operation of the railways should be included in the con- 
sideration of articles to be given preference in manufacture. 
This applies particularly to steel products necessary to com- 
plete cars and locomotives now under order and delayed 
by the inability of car manufacturers to secure equipment, 
and also to steel required for the strengthening of 
bridges. 

The committee has also had conferences with steel manu- 
facturers on the subject. The car builders of the country 
have on their books orders for approximately 100,000 
freight cars but are turning out only from one-fourth to 
two-thirds of their capacity because of shortage of steel and 
lumber. 

The sub-committee on Military Transpertation Account- 
ing has been authorized by the Executive Committee to take 
immediate steps to create and maintain for the account of 
all the railroads a central accounting bureau in Washington, 
through which all transportation accounts for materials used 
in cantonment construction shall be centered for presenta- 
tion to the War Department. In a circular issued to the 
railroads, the committee says that the construction of 16 
more cantonment camps will involve the assembling from 
various points of large quantities of materials which will re- 
quire expeditious movement involving intricate accounting 
features, which will necessitate uniformity in way-billing, 
execution and accomplishment of bills of lading and settle- 
ments with the government for transportation charges 
thereon. 

To the end that the necessary aid may be given the gov- 
ernment in this work and that prompt and proper settle- 
ments for transportation charges may be accomplished, the 
sub-committee on Military Transportation Accounting is au- 
thorized and directed immediately to promulgate and issue 
such details for the guidance of all railroads in all matters 
relating to accounting features incident to shipments for can- 
tonment construction and they are requested immediately to 
issue such instructions as will insure a strict compliance 
with such accounting rules and regulations as may be issued 
by the sub-committee. 

“It has been fully demonstrated,” the circular says, “that 
through interline waybilling, points of origin to final des- 
tinations, is a salient means of expediting the movement of 
freights. To the end that all practical means which tend to 
expedite the transit of government freight and the release of 
equipment may be adopted, you are respectfully requested to, 
upon receipt of this bulletin, issue such instructions as will 
immediately cause all government freight originating on 
your lines destined to points on other railroads to be way- 
billed through to final destinations regardless of whether or 
not through rates and divisions prevail.” 

The Railroads’ War Board, in a communication to the 
chief of engineers, United States Army, gave the following 
as the position of the railroads of the country regarding 
commercial transportation on navigable waters: “The rail- 
roads will welcome any practicable water transportation, and 
they are prepared to co-operate cordially with responsible 
persons or corporations who may provide such water trans- 
portation, by the exchange of traffic, the issuance of joint 
bills of lading, and, if necessary, where conditions justify it, 
by joining the water carriers in the building of tracks to 
connect the railroads with the wharves and landings of wa- 
ter carriers.”’ 


IraLy ELECTRIFYING RatLroaps.—The Italian govern- 
ment is electrifying fifteen railroads, with a total mileage of 
1700 miles, in an effort to solve the coal problem. 
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A “CONVERTED” GASOLENE INSPECTION CAR 


On the Arizona Eastern there is in use an inspection 
car which has been made from a Chalmers automobile, 
1912 model, the principal changes made in the car being 
the reconstruction of the wheels and the addition of a pilot. 
The pilot is fitted with hinged brushes designed to scrape 
small obstructions off the track. The tires are 32 in. in 
diameter and were taken from plate-center coach wheels. 
The hubs are those which came with the automobile, and 
the spokes are of wood. The wheels weigh about 150 lb. 
each. The car, complete, with all attachments, weighs 
about 4,000 Ib. 

Just inside of each wheel is a flanged shoe fixed to the 




















Flanged Shoes to Safeguard Car if Derailed 


axle in such a position that if a wheel should jump the track, 
on the outside, the shoe would engage the rail before the 
wheel would come down to the ties; while the wheels of the 
other side of the car would be running on the ties inside the 
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which by means of a “fish pole,’ communication may be 
opened with the train despatcher at any point. 

A turntable has been built for use in turning this car 
and it is taken apart and carried wherever the car goes. 
One of the members of this table may be seen in the photo- 
graph, supported on the side of the car by means of hooks, 
one fastened to the pilot, and the other fastened to the 
frame just in front of the rear wheel. Just above this 
longitudinal member, and back of the tool box (showing 

















Automobile Converted for Use.as Inspection Car 


white) may be seen the transverse members of the turntable. 

The line drawings show the general construction of the 
turntable. The main longitudinal members are angles, 
3 in. by 3 in. These beams are curved at the end. These 
members are held to gage at the right hand end by an iron 
rod 3% in. in diameter. When the table is not in use this 
rod is swung back and fastened in a socket at A. The 
central transverse member of the table consists of two chan- 






















































































Casting for Turntable. 
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rail. It is expected that the flanges would hold the car on the 


roadbed and prevent it from slewing before it could be 
stopped. 

The car is fitted with an icebox, a trunk and other con- 
veniences, and also carries a portable telegraphone with 
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Portable Turn Table for Automobile Railway Car 


nels riveted back to back. The casting, supporting the 
table at the center and resting on a tie, weighs about 40 
lb. The car is easily turned by two men. 

For the foregoing data we are indebted to C. M. Scott, 
superintendent of the road at Phoenix, Ariz. 












Clearing House for Inter-Railway Accounts: 


Instead of Settlement of Each Road With Every Other 


Road One Debit or Credit Would be Made Against Each 
By T. H. B. McKnight 


Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Lines West 


T is the general experience in every institution, corporation 
| or business establishment which has had a great growth, 
especially if the increase has been rapid, that methods 
which were quite adequate in the beginning are outgrown later 
and have to be changed and adapted to the enlarged business 
they must carry, or, insufficient and out of date, they prove 
an absolute handicap. It is especially true in the case of 
the railroad business, which requires a great deal of machin- 
ery to handle the various relations between the more than a 
thousand operating companies on this continent. If we go 
back nearly three-quarters of a century we find the few rail- 
roads then existing in the United States independent and 
unconnected, and even when they began to touch each other 
such things as through billing and coupon tickets were un- 
dreamed of, so that the inter-company settlements required 
were but few in number and confined to the roads close at 
hand, and the ordinary method of making a separate payment 
for every amount due another company was quite sufficient 
and not at all burdensome. 

At the present time, however, the relations between rail- 
road companies have become much more complex and com- 
panies whose roads are separated by thousands of miles have 
very frequent business transactions, owing to the fact that 
freight cars travel with their loads over many roads from 
one side of the continent to the other, earning revenue on 
every mile of their complicated itinerary and liable to in- 
cur bills for repairs on any line over which they are hauled; 
freight is billed over many lines, and through tickets are 
sold covering thousands of miles of travel, with coupons to 
be detached by each railroad and collected back from the 
initial road, and mileage books are sold by one road whose 
coupons are honored by hundreds of other roads and col- 
lected back each month. These and other inter-company 
relations are taken care of by the accounting officers with 
accuracy and despatch by improved and modern methods, 
but the money part of the settlements is still generally han- 
dled in the old way, by individual settlements—the per 
diem, freight and ticket by separate drafts for balances and 
the car repair and other bills by vouchers payable through 
bank or paid by checks. 

The vast number of these settlements made every month 
can only be realized by an investigation into the number 
of drafts and vouchers made and paid by each company. 
Settlements of this kind are made at considerable expense, 
not only to the company itself but to the banks with which 
it does business and which have to collect these drafts and 
vouchers, often on out-of-the-way points, causing not only 
delay but often expense in getting in the money involved, 
which delay and expense of course must be ultimately, in 
some form, borne by the company for whom the work is done. 
This collection is not done without risk of loss, as very often 
the cash papers have to be forwarded for collection through 
banks that are not financially strong and may fail before 
they account for the amount of the drafts or vouchers col- 
lected by them. 

. The settlement of adjusted balances alone by the present 
method is very expensive, much more so than one who has 
not looked into the practice would readily believe. The 
charging and crediting of amounts due from and to other 





* From a_paper presented at the annual meeting of the Association of 
Ameriean Railway Accounting Officers at Detroit, Mich., June 28, 1916 





companies on per diem, freight and ticket accounts in the 
proper ledgers, the entering of the balances in the balance 
book, the drawing and signing of the drafts, the endorsing 
and recording of the drafts in the cash book and deposit 
slip by the treasury department, and the charging up and 
paying of drafts of other companies and entering them in 
the cash book and ledgers, make a vast deal of work when 
the number of draft settlements made every month by each 
company on the continent is considered. To this should 
be added the cost of making, entering, paying and record- 
ing the vouchers in favor of other companies for miscel- 
laneous bills and the collecting and crediting payments of 
the same kind from other companies. Altogether the ex- 
pense under the present methods of the millions of inter- 
company settlements made each month is appalling in these 
days when economy is the watchword, and when, to make a 
showing of net income at the end of the year, it is positively 
necessary to cut off every avoidable expense. 

The question then is, are the expenses incidental to our 
present financial methods unavoidable, or is-there some better 
and simpler way? 

The Society of Railway Financial Officers thinks there 
is a better, safer and less expensive way of conducting our 
settlements, and that it lies in following the example of the 
banks, which in every city of any size have established a 
clearing house through which thousands of checks may be 
taken care of at one time and place by balance settlement, 
instead of having them paid in cash over the counter. It 
proposes a central or general railway clearing house which 
shall adjust in one settlement each month all the inter-com- 
pany adjusted indebtedness reported to it by the accounting 
officers of the various transportation companies, so that on 
a certain day every month each company’s treasurer will 
receive one check or pay one draft, which will settle all in- 
debtedness between his company and all other companies 
which has accrued or been adjusted since the last month’s 
settlement. 

This plan will certainly simplify very much the duties of 
the treasurer, as he will know some time in advance whether 
he is to pay or receive, and how much, thus enabling him 
to finance on a smaller cash balance than is required under 
the present system. 

The clearing house as it appears to the raptured view of 
the financial officers is planned in a general way as follows: 

The railway clearing house would be established under 
the auspices of the Association of American Railway Ac- 
counting Officers and The Society of Railway Financial 
Officers and would be managed by a board of directors con- 
sisting equally of members of those organizations. The 
clearing house would be located in a central city, probably 
Chicago, on account of the mail facilities at such a point 
ensuring quick receipt of reports from all parts of the con- 
tinent and equally rapid collection of its drafts and delivery 
of its checks. The direct management would be intrusted 
to a well-paid and competent manager who should have such 
clerical assistance as might be required. 

The clearing house would have banks of deposit located 
in the different financial sections of the country for the 
prompt and convenient handling of its collections and pay- 
ments in those districts, which would enable it to collect its 
drafts without expense and pay the balances due by it in 
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funds acceptable to the creditor companies. It is quite pos- 
sible that arrangements might be made by which the drafts 
and checks of the clearing house could be handled through 
the Federal Reserve banks of the various districts, with 
which all national banks in the district keep accounts. 
Drafts would be payable only when drawn to the order of 
one of the authorized depositories and checks would be hon- 
ored by the banks only when drawn to and collected by a 
transportation company, making it impossible for the officers 
of the clearing house to draw out any of the money which 
would pass through their hands. 

The clearing house would fix a day of the month on or be- 
fore which the amounts to be cleared must be reported to it 
and at that date the accounting department of each member 
company would report to the clearing house the adjusted 
balance to that date between it and each other member com- 
pany. This balance would include— 

(a) Adjusted per diem, freight and ticket balances; 

(b) Miscellaneous bills in favor of and against the 
other company, which have reached the accounting de- 
partments duly approved for pavment—not to be vouchered 
but approved, audited and reported; 

(c) Bills for car repairs which have been rendered by 
each company against the other during the month since 
the last settlement, not to be approved or audited until 
after payment. 

On receipt of these reports of balances, the clearing house 
would check the balances reported against the reports from 
the other member companies, either by use of the very large 
sectional clearing sheet, or with accounting machines, by 
which the work can be quickly done. There would have 
to be a day and night force of extra clerks employed for 
only three or four days each month so that the checking 
should be completed as rapidly as possible. Where differ- 
ences appear between the balances reported by any two 
companies—credit by one and debit by the other—the man- 
ager will, if the roads are near at hand, try to reconcile the 
discrepancy by telegraph or telephone. If this cannot be 
done he will adjust the difference, which can only be one 
of two kinds, as follows: 

(a) One member company may report a balance due to 
or by another company which does not agree with that com- 
pany’s report to the clearing house. In such cases the man- 
ager will notify both companies of the discrepancy and settle 
on the smaller figures shown, requesting the companies to 
adjust in the next month’s reports. 

(b) One member company may report a balance due 
by or to another member company and the report of the 
other company may not show any balance at all with that 
company. In such cases the manager will cut out the bal- 
ance reported by the one company and advise it to correct 
its copy of the report and adjust with the other company 
before the next clearing day. 

There might also be an error in footing balances, making 
the net settlement balance incorrect. The manager will cor- 
rect the error and advise the member road. 

When all the reports have been adjusted the manager 
will apportion the expenses of the clearing house for the 
previous month among the member companies in the pro- 
portion the total amount cleared for each (debit and credit 
balances) bears to the total amount cleared for all com- 
panies and will deduct each member company’s proportion 
from the amount of its clearing balance, if in its favor, or 
add it to the balance if against it, advising each member 
company the amount of its expense charge and the exact 
amount of the net balance for which draft will be made or 
check sent. 

Draft will then be drawn upon each debtor road for the 
net balance due by it and the draft sent to the most conven- 
ient depository for collection and credit to the clearing 
house. As soon as the last draft has been drawn and sent 
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out, checks on the banks most convenient for them will be 
made to the order of the creditor companies for the amounts 
of their net balances, and when the last check has gone 
there will remain in the clearing house not one penny be- 
yond the working fund—as the debits and credits will ex- 
actly balance each other. 

As most companies have their principal dealings with a 
few roads directly connecting and as it might inconvenience 
them to wait until settlement day for the large balances due 
by these roads, which probably would never exceed ten in 
number out: of the thousand with whom they might have 
settlements, and as they might prefer to settle balances with 
these neighboring companies outside the clearing house and 
receive or make payments on account, it would be provided 
in the regulations that each member company should put 
into the clearing house for settlement just what it preferred 
and keep out for direct settlement just what it pleased, the 
question of what should be settled through the clearing house 
and what settled direct being decided between each two 
member companies. 

The manager of the clearing house would have no means 
of knowing what the balances reported as due between any 
two companies covered—the clearing house would be only 
the mill to grind the grist poured into its hopper by the 
accounting departments of the member roads. This flexi- 
bility and secrecy should remove any objection which com- 
panies might have to using the clearing house for settle- 
ment of their balances with other companies. 

It might be advisable to commence the clearing house 
only with settlement of adjusted balances, for which drafts 
are now drawn as soon as they are ascertained notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the other balances to be ascertained and 
drawn for a few days later may be the other way. It would 
seem quite possible to get these different balances ready for 
settlement at one date instead of having them reported at 
different dates as now. Later there should be no difficulty 
in including miscellaneous bills which have been approved 
for payment by the proper officers, and also car repair bills 
rendered but not approved or audited, as they are generally 
small and, if found incorrect, can be billed back and ad- 
justed in the next clearing. The use of the forms of notice, 
of which a copy would be kept to form the basis of the jour- 
nal entries, should protect the company from any danger 
of having to pay a bill a second time. 

Instead of charging and crediting balances to other com- 
panies in the ledger a journal entry would be made each 
month charging the clearing house with the total of the 
balances and miscellaneous bills due by other companies 
and crediting the clearing house with the total of all bal- 
ances and miscellaneous bills due to other companies in- 
cluded in the report to the clearing house. This would 
make a great reduction of work in the accounting depart- 
ments and result in a great saving to each company, for 
careful investigation has shown that each road’s propor- 
tion of the expense of the clearing house would be ridicul- 
ously small compared with its present expense of settling its 
inter-company indebtedness. 

The questions that will naturally be asked about the pro- 
posed clearing house are: Is it practicable? Can it be made 
safe? Will it prove really economical ? 

Upon the answers to these questions the ultimate estab- 
lishment of the clearing house will depend. 

The. railway clearing house is not different in principle 
from the bank clearing houses, which have proved them- 
selves not merely practicable but indispensable, the chief 
difference being that the bank clearing house settles an un- 
limited amount of checks between a very limited number 
of members, whereas the railway clearing house would set- 
tle but one balance between each member and every one of 
an almost unlimited number of other members; and where- 
as the clerk who represents his bank at clearing house never 
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knows until he has completed his round whether he. will 
come out debtor or creditor or how much, the railway ac- 
counting officer knows when he makes his report to the clear- 
ing house just what his company will receive or pay, barr- 
ing errors. The function of the clearing house is simply to 
offset debit balances against credit balances so that only the 
net balance of all the railroad amounts will remain to be 
settled in one draft or check, and this apparently cannot be 
accomplished in any other way than by a central agency 
outside the railroads themselves. 

' There are no problems in the question that defy solution 
and a little study shows the clearing house to be a very sim- 
ple and beautiful piece of financial machinery that, once 
it has been started, will work smoothly and to the satisfac- 
tion of every one—so much so that the wonder will be why 
there was so much delay in establishing it. 

The greatest difficulty was to find a speedy and accurate 
way of checking the report from each road against the re- 
port of every other road, the clearing sheet involved in set- 
tlements between a thousand or more members extending to 
huge proportions and requiring to be handled in sections. 
It has been found, however, that this comparison of figures 
in the different reports can be made by means of the card 
bookkeeping machines in use in many railway accounting 
offices, without the use of the clearing sheet and with a 
great saving of time and labor, and this removes the diffi- 
culty in the working of the clearing house, so the first ques- 
tion can be answered positively in the affirmative. 

There is no doubt at all that the operation of the clear- 
ing house can be safeguarded so there can be no possibility 
of loss—the following ways being suggested: 

(a) Drafts on other companies will only be payable 
when drawn to the order of and deposited in one of the 
authorized banks of deposit and the banks will be di- 
rected to honor checks of the clearing house only when 
made in favor of a transportation company. If deemed 
advisable, payments to the creditor companies could be 
made in drafts on the debtor companies, so that the clear- 
ing house would handle no money at all. 

(b) All officers of the clearing house will be bonded 
in surety companies. 

(c) If any member company gets into difficulties and 
goes into a receiver’s hands the clearing balance may be 
in its favor and the acceptance of the check will of 
course pay all its clearing house debts. If the balance 
should be against it and draft should be declined the 
amount of the dishonored draft, being for a balance, 
would be less than the various claims against the com- 
pany would have been but for the clearing house. As 
the clearing house would keep accounts settled up to date 
they would all come within the six past months for which 
a receiver is authorized to settle and probably there would 
be no ultimate loss. In any event, the worst that could 
happen would be that the clearing house would clear back 
in the next month all amounts due to and from the failed 
company, thus putting the other companies in exactly 
the same position they would have occupied had there 
been no clearing house—no better and no worse. 

It has also been found quite feasible to have the clearing 
house.as a whole bonded by a combination of the larger 
guaranty companies who would immediately pay into the 
clearing house the amount of any draft that might be re- 
fused and assume the collection of the amount. 

' There can be no doubt that the railways will be at least as 
safe in making their settlements through the clearing house as 
they are under present methods—probably more safe. 

In reply to the question, “Will it prove really economical ?” 
the answer is very positive. It will result in very large 


savings to the member companies—how great it is impos- 
sible to estimate for each company because the expense of 
present methods is not known accurately. 
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The cost of a clearing house which would adjust and 
settle balances for a thousand companies would probably 
not be over $50,000 a year, but, granting that it would be 
$100,000 a year, that would be an average of $100 a year 
for each company, much less for the small companies and 
more for the large ones. In addition to the saving that would 
be effected in the bookkeeping of the accounting and treas- 
ury departments there would be the saving from the fact 
that a smaller bank balance would be sufficient to carry on 
the business and more interest could be realized on the cur- 
rent bank balances when the banks were relieved of the 
labor and expense of collecting such large numbers of drafts 
and vouchers all over the country—probably to say that there 
would be an average saving of $1,000 a year to each member 
company, or ten times the cost of the clearing house to it, 
would be a very modest estimate. _ 

It remains now only to consider the objections that have 
been raised to the clearing house plan: 

First objection: “The settlement through a clearing house 
would cause some delay in getting the money due the com- 
pany.” True—if no method can be found for getting the 
later found balances out as early as the others the settle- 
ment will have to be held until they are available, but it is 
probable that arrangements can be made to get the figures 
for per diem, freight and passenger balances out at the same 
time. If not each company has the privilege of settling its 
few big balances, which would be with neighboring com- 
panies and not expensive to collect, outside the clearing 
house and putting through that institution its small settle- 
ments with hundreds of companies all over the country 
which are the ones that cause the trouble and expense, thus 
getting the bulk of its money as soon as now. 

Even if some slight delay in collecting should be caused 
it would be as much of a benefit to the debtor companies as 
it would be an inconvenience to the creditor companies— 
and as the company that is creditor at one time of the year 
might be debtor at another time there would probably be no 
great gain or loss to any company if the clearing house set- 
tlement should be slightly later than under present methods. 

Second objection: ‘“The clearing house might have diffi- 
culty in collecting its drafts in such times as we had in 
1907.” In any kind of times the clearing house collections 
on any particular point being for balances only, would be 
less than the companies would have had to collect indi- 
vidually were there no clearing house, and with its big banks 
in each section of the country it would probably have no 
trouble. Besides, it seems safe to say that with the Federal 
Reserve bank system such a money panic, with its attendant 
difficulty in collecting, will never come again, and the dis- 
trict reserve banks, also working on the principle of the 
clearing house, are developing a system which~ will make 
collections both safe and inexpensive at any and all times. 

Third objection: “The business of a railroad might be 
revealed to a rival road by the employes of the clearing 
house.” No information would be given to the clearing 
house on the report of the company except the amount of the 
balance due to and by other member companies and it could 
not be known whether the balance was composed principally 
of freight, passenger or per diem business. In fact, a great 
deal more information passes through the banks every day 
under present methods in the shape of drafts and vouchers, 
and no harm results. 

In conclusion, I beg to say that the members of The So- 
ciety of Railway Financial Officers have been studying the 
clearing house question for the last nine years, ever since 
1907, in fact, and are satisfied that it will prove practicable, 
safe and economical to a great degree, and are enthusias- 
tically in favor of having the railway clearing house or- 
ganized and put in operation at an early date. They real- 
ize, however, that it cannot be successfully started or oper- 
ated without the co-operation of the accounting officers. 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION RECOMMEND 
GOVERNMENT POOLING OF TRANS- 
PORTATION AND COAL 


Declaring that the United States is threatened with a 
serious shortage of coal, largely because of failure of the 
transportation system, the Federal Trade Commission, in a 
report to Congress on June 20 of its investigation of the 
production, distribution and price of anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal, recommended that for the duration of the war 
the production and distribution of coal and coke be con- 
ducted through a pool in the hands of a government agency 
and that the transportation agencies of the United States, 
both rail and water, be similarly pooled and operated on 
government account under the direction of the President. 
The commission also recommended that all such means of 
transportation be operated as a unit, the owning corpora- 
tions being paid a just and fair compensation which would 
cover normal and net profit, upkeep and betterments, and 
suggested that the operation both of the mines and of 
transportation could be carried on by the present employees 
and officers, the properties to be returned unimpaired to 
private operation after the war. The commission believes 
that “the coal industry is paralyzing the industries of the 
country, and that the coal industry itself is paralyzed by 
the failure of transportation.” 

In its letter submitting the report to Congress the com- 
mission said in part: 

In the anthracite industry, the commission has elaborated 
a system for tracing the coal from the point of its pro- 
duction on through all intermediate hands, and finally to 
its point of consumption. Weekly reports are required from 
preducers and jobbers, wherever needful, with the result that, 
as regards domestic sizes, high-premium coal has largely 
been eliminated from the market and speculation and inordi- 
nate profits have been cut out in the wholesale trade in 
these sizes. 

During the first two months of the coal year of 1917 
(April and May) there has been an increase in the pro- 
duction of anthracite of 2,433,000 tons as compared with the 
first two months of the coal year of 1916. This is an 
increase of 24 per cent, and should have been translated into 
a distinctly favorable condition of the market. 

However, faulty rail and water transportation and con- 
ditions in the bituminous industry and in the production, 
control, distribution, and use of coke have been such that 
much of the gain which should have been secured by the 
efforts of the commission, aided by the intelligent and will- 
ing cooperation of a great majority of the interests engaged 
in the production and distribution of anthracite coal, has 
been lost—this for the reason that though the anthracite 
market has been filled with a supply which should be ade- 
quate for its normal use, the acute shortage of supply in 
bituminous and in coke, together with faulty distribu- 
tion and speculation, have driven bituminous and coke 
prices up to a point which has put anthracite into compe- 
tition with the other two forms of fuel. 

The stores of anthracite coal which now should be accumu- 
lating against next winter for domestic use are being used for 
steam-making in the place of bituminous coal; are being 
used in various manufacturing processes in the place of 
coke, and are being used by public service corporations for 
the production of water gas, because such anthracite is easier 
to obtain and at favorable prices as compared with bitu- 
minous and coke. 

Whatever measure of success has marked the efforts of 
the commission with relation to anthracite coal has been 
largely because the car supply has been adequate by reason 
of the close corporate relation between rail transportation 
and anthracite production. 

Quite ihe contrary condition exists with relation to bitu- 
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minous and rail transportation and with relation to water 
transportation as to both kinds of coal. 

The production of bituminous coal for the first two 
months of the coal year of 1917 (April and May) has 
shown a large increase, but not nearly so large as the increase 
in industrial consumption and not nearly so large as the 
possible and economical output of mines already opened 
and in partial operation. 

The present production of bituminous coal, the country 
over, is about 40 per cent short of the possible maximum, 
and this limitation is solely to be charged, as to primary 
cause, to faulty rail transportation. The present demand 
for coal is unprecedented, but the mines now open are cap- 
able of filling this demand if adequate car supply is fur- 
nished. 

It is a fact in the bituminous industry that the capacity 
of a mine for production and the capacity of labor is limited 
absolutely by the supply from day to day of coal cars for the 
moving of the product. ‘Thus we have found that, with the 
market at unheard of prices, labor is often standing idle at 
the mines and production is limited as compared with the 
possible productive capacity. 

In fields where there is now a more nearly adequate 
car supply the irregularity of car supply in months past has 
so disorganized and discouraged labor that these mines are 
not now nearly at full capacity of production. 

The commission believes that there are enough coal cars 
in the country but that there are not enough coal cars 
delivered to the mines, and that, an inadequate supply hav- 
ing been delivered to the mines and loaded, these cars are 
not moved to the point of consumption either with the great- 
est of expedition nor are they promptly discharged upon 
their arrival at their destination. 

The commission has much testimony of widespread abuse 
in the use of coal cars by speculators for the storage of 
coal for speculative purposes, and that the practice of 
reconsignment is wasteful and a cause of delay and market 
manipulation. 

The Commission finds that the coal is not sent to the 
point of consumption by the most direct route, and that 
coal cars are being used for transportation of many other 
sorts of product. 

The undue prices at which coal can be speculatively sold 
has resulted in the opening up of temporary and inefficient 
bituminous mines, called in the industry “snowbirds” or 
“wagon mines.” ‘These temporary and uneconomical mines 
now secure part of the inadequate number of cars allotted 
by the railroads to the coal industry. They have none 
of the usual loading facilities, and the cars are often held 
at such mines days in the process of loading when a properly 
equipped mine could load them in a few minutes. The opera- 
tion of such mines curtails production and is an economic 
waste at this time. 

Experience has shown that, in the United States, the 
normal balance in transportation which brings about a 
maximum of production with maximum economy, occurs 
when out of every 100 tons of originating freight approxi- 
mately 56 tons are unmanufactured mineral products and 44 
are manufactured products, foodstuffs and other commo- 
dities, and when of the 56 tons of mineral products 35 tons 
are coal. Of these 35 tons of coal the railroads them- 
selves consume about 12 tons. 

The present balance of transportation is a great reduction 
in the proportion of the cars furnished for the transportation 
of coal. The railroads, however, are consuming their full 
quota of coal, so that while under favorable and natural 
conditions 35 tons of coal would be moved, out of each 100 
tons of freight, there is now being moved very much less 
coal. The entire coal shortage is thrown upon the indus- 
tries of the country and the domestic users, who, instead of 
having a coal supply equal to two-thirds of the total coal 
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movement, are reduced to a small and continually diminish- 
ing ratio, and this in a time when every effort is being made 
to stimulate the industrial effectiveness of the nation. 

The coal problem cannot be worked out so long as the 
railroads are permitted to divide and allot traffic; to lay 
embargoes without regard to their immediate effect upon 
industry or upon the systematic distribution of coal; to 
give priority to the movement of high-freight rate commo- 
dities, and to use the device of “long haul.” 

During the spring and summer months there should be 
building up in those parts of the country most remote from 
the coal-producing states stocks of fuel in the hands of 
industrial consumers, in the hands of state institutions, of 
public-service corporations and domestic consumers. ‘This 
storage is not now taking place, but it must be made during 
what remains of the summer unless the country is to face 
next winter a most serious and, unless immediately cor- 
rected, an irreparable situation. 

The situation in New England is made acute because 
of the disruption and disorganization of barge transpor- 
tation. The cost of the water haul from New York to 
Boston has been increased from 50 cents a ton to as high as 
$3 a ton. From Newport News bituminous coal is paying 
$3.50 to $4 per net ton instead of the normal of 70 to 90 
cents to New England. 

On the Great Lakes it was the custom for ships which 
carried grain and ore down the lakes to carry cargoes of 
coal up to the Northwest. During the summer of 1916 
many ships which brought down ore and wheat went up the 
lakes in water ballast, taking no coal. Thus they made 
three round trips earning high rates on freight one way dur- 
ing the same time that would have been consumed in making 
two round trips carrying cargoes both ways. ‘This prac- 
tice was pronounced in the late summer and.autumn of 
1916, and the result was so serious that when navigation 
opened this spring the Northwest was facing an actual 
coal famine. This evil condition has already begun this 


year, and if persisted in the coal famine which threatened 
that part of the country in the winter of 1916-1917 will be 
an actual coal famine in the winter of 1917-1918. 

The serious condition as to anthracite at the present time 


is not a matter of production. It is rather the fact that 
anthracite at the present moment is being diverted from its 
ordinary use and storage to compete with and take the place 
of bituminous coal and coke in the industries. Frequent 
embargoes also disorganize well-laid plans for prudent dis- 
tribution and encourage the diversion of the anthracite from 
its proper and normal channels. 

All sorts of processes of manufacture are now struggling 
under the costs which they are compelled to pay for fuel. 
They are in the open market bidding for a share in an 
inadequate supply of fuel. That supply is inadequate be- 
cause it is unnecessarily limited by transportation condi- 
tions. The prices of coal to railroads and other large con- 
sumers have generally increased from 100 to 150 per cent, 
while prices to small consumers have often increased as much 
as 200 to 400 per cent, and in some cases even more. The 
high prices and uncertainty as to coal supply are embodied 
in contracts and prices for substantially everything, and 
are a prime cause for the inflation which is so rapidly 
growing into a national menace. The steam railroads them- 
selves are basing their arguments for a 15 per cent increase 
in freight rates in large part upon the increased cost of their 
fuel, and any increase if granted will be passed on to the 
public. 

Our predecessors in this world war have had to solve the 
fuel problem which lies at the base of every military and 
industrial activity. They have tried various experiments 
and their failures and successes may well guide us in our 
search for a solution. In England the government took 
complete control of the coal mines after less radical meth- 
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ods of regulation failed. The French government has 
divided France into three coal zones in order to equalize 
distribution, and the government becomes the sole vendor. 
On May 2, 1917, the Russian provisional government took 
over all the coal mines of that country with a view to control 
coal distribution and prices. Soon after the outbreak of 
the war Germany took measures to still further centralize 
and control the whole coal industry of the empire under 
government administration. The Italian government im- 
ports all the coal brought into the country and acts as a 
clearing house for its distribution. 

All the nations at war have relieved coal miners from 
military duty, urging that their greatest service to the state 
can be performed by remaining at their regular employment. 
Already, in this country the ranks of the miners are being 
seriously depleted by enlistment. 

Many remedies have been urged upon the commission. 
Government ownership or at least government operation is 
argued by many, but perhaps the most common is the sug- 
gestion that the government fix prices at the mines. This 
suggestion has been carefully considered, and it seems clear 
that unless a uniform price is fixed each ton of coal will 
have to be followed through to the consumer lest any given 
ton be retailed at a price based upon the price fixed for the 
highest cost mine. 

If a uniform price were fixed many mines will be shut 
down unless the price is high enough to make the highest 
cost mine profitable. Such a price, in operation, might 
be found unfair as to the public and especially as to the 
railroads. No remedy will be effective that does not include 
constant employment to labor and at fair wages; maximum 
production of all equipped mines; fair profits to all mine 
owners; and prompt, equitable and economical distribution 
to all consumers, both domestic and industrial. 

If inefficient mines are closed, so releasing miners to 
fill the gaps in the ranks of the fully equipped collieries, 
this shortage can be repaired. It should not be permitted 
to again become a serious menace to maximum production. 

It would seem that steady employment, fair compensation 
to labor and capital, equitable distribution and stable prices 
could be secured by pooling all coal and coke production 
in the hands of the government. 

If the producer at each mine were paid his full cost of 
production with allowance for depletion, maintenance, up- 
keep and all the usual items, and to this were added a 
fixed and uniform net profit per ton, with due regard to 
quality, the coal thus produced at widely varying costs, 
if pooled, could be sold through the government at an aver- 
age and uniform price, quality considered, which would be 
entirely tolerable to the consuming public, and at a price 
much lower than could be fixed if an effort were made to 
fix a uniform price to the producer. 

The pooling of coal in the hands of a government agency 
would still be ineffective either as to distribution or as to 
the promotion of a maximum of production unless similar 
control extended over all means of transportation, both 
rail and water, and to meet this the pooling of railroads and 
boat lines is clearly indicated. The railroads of the coun- 
try, if operated as a unit and on government account, could 
be used to transport coal and other products by the most 
direct route to their point of destination, and the efficiency 
of the roads themselves, and of existing rolling stock and 
of motive power, would be vastly increased. 

Our allies and Germany all require the railroads not 
already government-owned to be operated as a unit and 
on government account, and the allies have officially stated 
that one reason for being certain of victory was that trans- 
portation had been reorganized and perfected. 

For the purpose of operation the several railroad lines and 
systems and inland and coastwise water transportation of 
the United States would, under the plan here suggested, 
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lose their identity and could be coordinated into a unit for 
efficiency and economy. 

All receipts from all rail and water transportation agencies 
being pooled in the hands of the government, and all ex- 
pense of operation paid from the common fund, each indi- 
vidual company should be paid a just compensation which 
might be measured by the average annual net profit and 
expenditure for maintenance and betterments for the five- 
year period prior to the war. 

The operation both of the mines and of the transporta- 
tion agencies could be carried on by the present employees 
and officials, and after the war they could be returned unim- 
paired to private operation. 

The rolling stock of railroads, operated as a unit, could 
be mobilized so as to care for the shifting seasonal demands. 

William J. Harris, chairman of the commission, filed a 
dissenting report, saying: 

I concur as to the findings of fact in the report, and 
also in the recommendation that the production and dis- 
tribution of coal and coke be conducted through a pool in 
the hands of a governmental agency. 

I concur with the view that even the above would be inef- 
fective unless government control extended over all means 
of transportation of coal and coke; but I cannot concur 
with the view that this should be brought about by pooling 
all transportation agencies in the United States, both rail 
and water, on government account, “the owning corporations 
being paid a just and fair compensation which would cove 
normal net profit, upkeep and betterments.” The adjust- 
ment of claims for “upkeep and betterments,” besides com- 
pensation for the use of the property during the war, would 
be so difficult and such a tremendous task that this plan 
should be adopted only as a last resort; and before it is 
given a trial I recommend that during the war the President 
be authorized to order rail and water transportation agencies 
to give preference to shipment of coal, coke and other com- 
modities in the order of their importance to the public 
welfare. 


NEW FREIGHT TERMINAL WAREHOUSE AT 
CLEVELAND 


A new 10-story reinforced concrete terminal warehouse, 
served by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
will soon be completed at West Ninth and Main streets, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The structure is of special interest be- 
cause of the nature of the service which it will render in 
handling freight from the low level of the principal freight 
tracks in Cleveland direct to the tail board of trucks at the 
general level of the city within a few blocks of the whole- 
sale and retail districts. At the same time it will provide 
about 6,000,000 cu. ft. of fireproof storage space equipped 
for the mechanical handling of freight from the cars or from 
any part of the building. The general level of the freight 
tracks in Cleveland is about 60 ft. below the principal streets. 
This has made it necessary in the past to truck freight up 
and down steep grades to and from the freight yards located 
in various parts of the city. 

The new warehouse consists of a six-story and four-base- 
ment building, about 142 ft. by 214 ft. in area and a six- 
story and one-basement building 70 ft. by 256 ft., joined to- 
gether by a connecting wing. Eight house tracks serve the 
fourth basement and extend the whole length of the build- 
ing with wide platforms and six elevators between the tracks. 
The building is accessible from the high level by means of 
a 50-ft. driveway along three sides of the building, which 
presents platform space for more than 60 street vehicles at 
one time. The house tracks have a capacity of about 60 cars. 

The total ground area of the building is about 500,000 
sq. ft. The structure is designed for floor loads from 200 
to 500 per sq. ft., and for two future additional stories. All 
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floors are of flat slab construction and the columns below 
the second floor level are reinforced with structural steel 
cores. The curtain walls are of 8-in. tile, veneered with 
vitrified paving brick. All floor finish is concrete. Floors 
put in during the summer months were placed monolithic; 
those placed during the winter months were cast separately, 

The building is owned and will be operated by The Ninth 
Street Terminal Warehouse Company, which has leased two 
floors to the railroad for its exclusive use. The railroad will 
have exclusive control of the several elevators serving the 
two floors used by it and which are entirely separate both 
in location and operation from those to be used by the ware- 
house company. The latter will maintain a cold storage de- 
partment, the handling of supplies between cars and cold 
storage to be accomplished without exposure to weather con- 
ditions. In its genera] warehouse areas, the company will 
rent varying sized rooms to tenants and will also utilize cer- 
tain areas for the usual warehouse practices, including 
bonded goods. 

To expedite the handling of freight between the different 
levels in the building, gravity carriers and vertical lifts are 
provided in addition to elevators. To facilitate the handling 
of the more bulky or heavy shipments a monorail system ex- 
tends along each track platform, with which single pieces 

















Progress of Construction on January 16 


not larger than § by 24 ft. and not weighing more than 8,000 
lb. may be picked up, handled over an elevator which ac- 
commodates the monorail carriage and its load and delivered 
onto any of the first six floors of the building or set upon the 
bed of wagon or truck at the driveway platform. 

The terminal warehouse company will handle all goods 
moving in either direction between the railroad or teams at 
the building and its tenants’ space in the building. Goods 
so handled will be delivered to or received from tenants on 
a gravity carrier or a multiple platform. When handled in 
quantities sufficient to justify their use, gravity carriers may 
be used. Otherwise multiple platforms handled by electric 
lifting trucks will be used in this service. The Turner Con- 
struction Company of New York City was the general con- 
tractor on this work. Construction was started in April, 
1916, and is now practically completed. 


BERLIN SHOPMEN ON STRIKE.—Press despatches state 
that two-thirds of the workmen in the great Berlin shops of 
the Prussian State Railroads have gone on strike to enforce 
their demands for a nine-hour day. The men, who had been 
compelled to work eleven hours daily, declared it was impos- 
sible for them to labor such long hours on inadequate food. 
According to Vorwaerts, the other third of the employees are 
expected to join the movement. The German railroad unions 
are said to have voted to support the car shop employees in 
their demand for a shorter day and also for a wage increase. 
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Convention of the Freight Claim Association 






Sessions Devoted to Proposed Changes in Rules Affect- 
ing Apportionment of Claims Betwéen Connections 


HE Freight Claim Association held its twenty-fifth an- 
nual convention at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, on 
June 19, 20 and 21. The meeting was well attended, 
considering the fact that the country is at war; 194 of the 
members were present or represented. The association 
has shown a substantial growth since a year ago, now 
having a total membership of 495 as compared with 475 in 
May, 1916. The first day’s session was opened with an ad- 
dress by the president, W. O. Bunger, who called attention 
to the fact that the association had just completed a quar- 
ter of a century of existence and pointed to the difficulties of 
interline claim handling prior to the formation of the as- 
sociation and its arbitration committees. The remainder of 
his address is quoted in part as follows: 


PRESIDENT BUNGER’S ADDRESS 


“The year has been notable for the holding of the first 
special session since the Cincinnati special meeting of 1906, 
at which the direct investigation and arbitration charge prac- 
tices were adopted. Efforts have been made at practically 
every session since that time to agree upon a definite rule for 
the apportionment of claims on perishable freight, and nu- 
merous committees on loss and damage rules have wrestled 
with the subject without being able to prepare anything to 
which the association could give its approval. It was finally 
recognized as a subject to which sufficient time could not be 
given at a regular session, and at the last annual session the 
subject was referred back to the committee on Loss and Dam- 
age Rules with instructions to hold an open special meeting 
of the committee, which was followed by the December 
special session of the association, at which time the present 
rule No. 164, was adopted. The rule has been in effect too 
short a time for a determination of its value and except for 
possible corrections of verbiage, or of glaring inconsistencies 
or errors, if any are now apparent, it seems to me that it 
would be extremely unwise at this time to tamper with it. 

We have made mistakes in the past by attempting to cure 
imaginary ills in other rules before the symptoms were fully 
developed, with the result that we were worse off than we 
would have been had we waited to cure a real ill instead of 
devoting energy toward the cure of an expected one. In fact, 
I counsel more than ordinary conservatism in our delibera- 
tions at this meeting for the reason that we have not our 
usual assurance of being able to get together one year hence 
to undo what we may wrongly do at this time, and we shall 
undoubtedly be safer in an extended application of present 
known rules than we could possibly be with experimental 
amendments or changes, except in instances, if any are 
found, of clearly apparent conflicts or irregularities. 

“The association is confronted by two very serious ques- 
tions, or perhaps I should say two widely divergent angles of 
one serious proposition. Because of the unfathomable pos- 
sibilities of the coming year we should give serious consid- 
eration to the possible inability to hold a session of the as- 
sociation for one or more years, and we must also recognize 
the possibilities of the same causes bringing about condi- 
tions which may require extensive changes in our practices. 
It is my thought that if the last-named conditions should 
arise we should not hesitate to hold special sessions if neces- 
sary to keep our association and our work abreast of the 
times; but that if nothing requiring special action arises 
out of the chaotic conditions now developing rapidly, we 
should prepare for a possible abandonment of our annual 
sessions during a part or all of the duration of the war, by 


such provisions as may be necessary to insure the legality of 
the rulings of our arbitration and appeal committees and the 
continuation of the terms of the elective and appointive offi- 
cers beyond the constitutional time. 

“The only committee of which I will make special men- 
tion is that on cause and prevention. Through the excellent 
efforts of that committee and of similar committees of other 
bodies interested in the matter of prevention of loss and dam- 
age to freight, and through the efforts of individual carriers, 
practically all of whom are showing special interest in the 
subject, more has been accomplished in the prevention of 
claims in the last 2 years than in the preceding 10 years. It 
seems almost providential that the work was taken up in a 
really serious and determined way when it was, for the rea- 
son that while the present unfavorable conditions may show 
increases in loss and damage cost beyond what it was a year 
ago, no one can imagine what it would now be amounting 
to if the preventive work had not been so generally under- 
taken. The greatest mistake that could possibly be made 
would be to allow the preventive work to lag. On the 
contrary, it is the time to redouble the efforts to fight the 
causes, and a continuation of assistance and helpful sug- 
gestions to our committee is urged. The conservation of 
products of all sorts so strongly urged by the government 
can be well served in that way, and it is not improbable 
that by properly directed efforts something may be accom- 
plished towards insuring the better preparation of freight 
by the shippers . . . .” 


THE Hoipinc oF MEETINGS DurING THE WAR 


In line with the president’s suggestion, the association 
passed emergency rules to take care of the contingency of a 
suspension of meetings in the event of an indefinite prolonga- 
tion of the war. Accordingly, the decision as to the advisa- 
bility of holding meetings was left to the discretion of the 
executive officers and the chairmen of the standing com- 
mittees. Officers and members of committees were authorized 
to continue in office until the next convention, whether held 
at the regular time a year from now or later. 


CHANGES IN CONSTITUTION AND RULES 


Most of the time of the convention was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of proposed changes in the constitution and rules of 
the association. 

One of the constitutional changes made by the associa- 
tion was to provide an effective penalty for delay on the part 
of a carrier interested in a claim dispute to forward the claim 
papers to the next interested carrier, or for losing the papers 
outright. According to the amendment to the section of the 
constitution in question (Section 8, Article VII) a carrier 
shall be adjudged in default of the full amount of the claim 
if it fails to forward the papers within 30 days after re- 
ceiving notice from the carrier asking for arbitration. 

One of the most important actions taken was the adoption 
of a rule previously agreed upon by a committee of the as- 
sociation and representatives of coke and coal-carrying 
roads to govern the investigation and apportionment of coal 
and coke claims. It is expected that the adoption of this 
rule will result in these roads joining the Freight Claim As- 
sociation. 

It was pointed out that in making an investigation direct 
over other lines considerable difficulty is experienced in se- 
curing the specific information required to dispose of claims. 
Quite frequently the responses are made in a perfunctory 
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way and the information given is of little or no value. To 
remedy this situation Rule 28 was amended to provide that 
when an agent or other proper representative of another car- 
rier fails to furnish specific information requested or explain 
why he cannot do so within 20 days after date of inquiry, 
copy of the inquiry with a request for reply shall be sent di- 
rect to the freight claim officer of the delinquent carrier. 


SPECIAL ASTRAY FREIGHT WAYBILLS 


The association endorsed the recommendation with refer- 
ence to the handling of astray freight of the committee on 
methods, accounts and forms to the standing committee of 
the Association of American Railway Accounting officers for 
a conference with the Freight Claim Association. The com- 
mittee recommended that astray freight should be forwarded 
to marked destination on a distinctive form of waybill but 
that no freight charges should be shown thereon by the billing 
agent. Although the association went on record as admitting 
its lack of jurisdiction to prescribe a form of waybill, it nev- 
ertheless went on record as favoring a distinctive form of 
waybill without billing charges thereon, on the ground that 
it prevents the delivery of astray freight without proper proof 
of ownership and eliminates unnecessary delay in delivery 
resulting from the billing of charges against astray shipments. 

In connection with Rule 258, providing that no charge 
shall be made by the carrier settling a claim against another 
carrier when the entire proportion beyond the settling carrier 
is less than one dollar, it was pointed out that considerable 
difficulty was experienced in disposing of claims for small 
amounts where non-member carriers are interested. Ac- 
cordingly, the following proviso was added to the rule: 

“When a non-member line is involved Freight Claim As- 
sociation minimum debit rule should apply between member 
lines.” 

To comply with the rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission governing the classification of the operating revenues 
and expenses of steam roads, which provide that carriers’ 
tariff charges on lost, destroyed, or damaged shipments for 
which charges neither consignee nor consignor are liable, 
shall be charged to the revenue accounts previously credited ; 
a motion was passed requiring that space be provided in the 
association’s standard form of loss and damage distribution 
statement so that information can be entered thereon as to 
whether or not there were any freight charges included in 
the claimant’s bill on loss and damage claims. No carrier, 
however, will be required to use the new form until it has 
exhausted its supply of the present forms. 

DEFINITION OF A “CHECK” 

To establish clearly what constitutes a “check” which 
may be used as a basis for prorating in accordance with the 
provisions of the association’s rules, the following definition 
was adopted: 

“Check: the determination, by an authorized represen- 
tative of the quantity and condition of freight received, 
loaded, transferred or delivered, by actual handling and 
examination of the freight.” 

H. C. Pribble, general claim agent of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, proposed to amend the definition to in- 
clude inspection of freight in transit as a check for prorating 
purposes, but the general consensus of opinion was that an 
adequate inspection .cannot be made en route unless a car is 
unloaded. Inspection in transit was commended as a means 
of remedying defects in packing or bracing, or of determin- 
ing whether repairs to the car itself are necessary. 

Rule 64, requiring that cars shall be inspected before 
loading, was amended to read “car shall be inspected by 
carrier furnishing the equipment before each loading.” The 
old rule was interpreted by many to mean that shippers’ 
inspection was permissible. It was the majority opinion 
that shippers are not qualified to pass on the adequacy of 
equipment. 
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The following new rule (No. 73) was adopted regarding 
the checking of package freight: ‘Package freight trans- 
ferred en route must be checked. If transferred, a record 
placed on the waybill shall be sufficient, provided it is shown 
affirmatively that the shipment was actually checked. Fail- 
ure to show check shall render the transferring carrier liable 
for any loss or damage developed by the next subsequent 
check, regardless of seal records, provided it is not shown 
that such loss or damage existed prior to the aforesaid check.” 

Several letters were read which called attention to the 
lack of safeguards against the collection of claims for lost 
shipments which are delivered as astray freight. As an 
example of how this sharp practice is carried on by ship- 
pers, the following typical case was cited: Ten packages, 
numbered serially, from No. 1 to No. 10, are shipped, and 
these numbers are shown on the waybill, but on delivery at 
destination one package checks short. Later one package 
arrives at destination and is delivered free astray, but no 
record is kept of the serial number and no bill of lading or 
copy of invoice is required to prove ownership of the package 
or to identify the package. The shipper then asserts, in 
connection with his claim, that the consignee received a 
package, but not the one belonging to the particular ship 
ment in question and this cannot be confirmed or denied. 
As a remedy, the following new paragraph was added to 
Rule 100: 

“If delivered on presentation of original bill of lading the 
delivering agent shall immediately report the facts to the 
agent issuing the bill of lading and shall request him to 
take record on his shipping order or office copy of billing 
of the fact that such astray freight delivery has been made, 
or if delivered on other proof of ownership delivering agent 
shall make reasonable effort to determine the line issuing the 
bill of lading, and if successful, serve similar notice.” 

Ruling R-18 which requires the filling out of certain 
standard forms by the claimant setting forth all known facts 
connected with the shipment as a prerequisite to the recog 
nition and apportionment between carriers of claims for 
concealed loss and damage, was assailed on the grounds that 
it is impracticable to apply the rule in connection with 
claims for concealed damage or loss on import shipments. 
The matter was referred to the conference committee of the 
association to be taken up with the National Industrial 
Traffic League. 

Because of the lack of a provision in the rules to cover 
loss from tank cars and the resulting difficulty experienced 
in the apportionment of claims involving loss of this nature, 
Rule 121 was amended to read as follows: 

“When leakage of liquids (in carloads or less) develops 
en route, the carrier handling the shipment at the time leak 
age is detected, shall stop the leak, make necessary repairs, 
or transfer the contents, and ascertain the exact weight. 
Failure to so repair, transfer or ascertain exact loss by weight 
shall render the carrier or carriers at fault liable for loss. 
This provision is not applicable to import oils.”’ 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to amend Rule 188 
to prohibit the prorating of livestock claims beyond the point 
where the injured or dead animal was removed from the car. 
It was argued that death or injury to cattle could not be 
definitely ascertained except by removal from the car. 

Rule 223 was modified to specify more fully the respon 
sibility of destination carriers for the collection of correct 
charges and to conform more closely with the rules of the 
Association of American Railway Accounting Officers 


LoADING AUTOMOBILES 


Among the recommendations of the committee on cause 
and prevention, which were approved by the association, was 
that closer attention be paid to the loading of automobiles, 
as considerable claim money is being paid out by carriers 
because of insufficient protection to automobile shipments. 
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The committee urged that when carload shipments of auto- 
mobiles reaching junction points or destination, show damage 
due to improper bracing, blocking or loading, the line dis- 
covering such damage should report immediately to the load- 
ing carrier showing, in detail, the apparent cause of the 
damage. If this is done, defects in loading may be taken 
up with the party which loaded the car, to secure necessary 
changes in loading methods. It was also recommended that 
when inspecting the lading of cars at junction points, neces- 
sary repairs should be made to prevent damage which may 
occur by reason of insufficient, improper, or broken bracing 
or blocking. 


ELECTION OF COMMITTEES 


In addition to the election of six arbitration committees 
and an appeal committee, a new committee composed of mem- 
bers who handle overcharge claims exclusively, was created 
for the arbitration of overcharge disputes. Another innova- 
tion was the formation of a committee on jurisprudence com- 
posed of the appeal committee and the chairmen of the seven 
arbitration committees for the purpose of establishing prin- 
- ciples on the basis of which greater uniformity in the inter- 
pretation and application of the rules by the various com- 
mittees will obtain. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The officers elected for the coming year are as follows: 
President, F. E. Winburn, freight claim agent, Atlanta & 
West Point and Western Railway of Alabama, Atlanta, 
Ga.; first vice-president, H. C. Pribble, general claim agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, Kan.; second vice- 
president, M. E. McKirahan, freight claim agent, Southern 
Pacific, San Francisco, Cal.; secretary-treasurer, Warren P. 
Taylor, traffic manager, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac and Washington Southern, Richmond, Va. 





WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 26, 1917. 
GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF BASIC MATERIALS PROPOSED 


The report of the Federal Trade Commission, recommend- 
ing that the government take over the railroads and the pro- 
ducticn and distribution of coal, does not seem to have been 
taken very seriously in Washington, so far as the transporta- 
tion part is concerned, probably because those who are 
familiar with the questions involved recognize that the com- 
mission has not taken the pains to inform itself as carefully 
as it might have of what has already been done. There has 
been considerable agitation in Congress for government regu- 
lation of the prices of fuel, steel and other basic materials 
which are of especial importance in war time, but there have 
been more signs of a tendency to oppose placing too great 
powers in the hands of the President than of any desire to 
have the government actually take over the operation of any 
large industry. Apparently even some of the government 
ownership enthusiasts have recognized that it is hardly nec- 
essary for the government to take over the railroads or coal 
mines as long as they can be operated practically “on gov- 
ernment account” without the necessity for the government 
taking the responsibility for operation. ‘There is no necessity 
for the discussion of the government control of railroad 
charges because that was long ago accomplished, but there 
is some likelihood that some plan of price regulation of basic 
materials may be adopted as an emergency war measure, 
unless it is found that the power of the government to com- 
mandeer what it requires is sufficient to enable it to dictate 
prices which will be satisfactory. 

Senator Pomerene had a conference with the President 
last week on his resolution to authorize the President, through 
the Federal Trade Commission or other agency, to regulate 
coal prices and distribution, with power to take over any coal 
business, if necessary, and he announced afterward that the 
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President was in sympathy with the plan. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce has announced a proposed 
inquiry as to the necessity for regulation of the prices of steel, 
coal, oil, copper and other raw materials and the first hear- 
ing, on coal,-was begun today. Chairman Denman, of the 
Shipping Board, is advocating that the Trade Commission 
fix prices of steel and the materials entering into its pro- 
duction. 

The report of the Trade Commission absolutely ignored 
the work of the Railroad’s War Board, which has been de- 
voting a large part of its attention to providing an adequate 
fuel supply and which in the short time it has been in exist- 
ence has already accomplished many of the objects toward 
which the commission’s plan is directed. President Rea, of 
the Pennsylvania, a member of the War Board, called at- 
tention to this fact in a statement on the day after the report 
was published, saying: 

“T regret that at a time like this when the railroads of 
the country and the shippers are exerting every effort to 
make railroad facilities of the greatest possible use to the 
government in the prosecution of the war, the Federal Trade 
Commission should make such far-reaching recommendations 
respecting the railroads based on what is evidently an in- 
complete investigation. 

“In view of the work which the Railroads’ War Board 
has accomplished, in co-operation with the government and 
the shippers, and the benefits already produced through better 
car loading and more prompt unloading of cars, I cannot 
understand why the Federal Trade Commission should at 
this time recommend that the government take over and 
operate the railroads. 

“According to the government’s own reports, the railroads 
of the United States in May, 1917, hauled from the mines, 
142,157 more cars of bituminous coal than they did in May 
of last year, an increase of about 24 per cent—approxi- 
mately seven million tons. 

“Neither I nor any of my associates on the Railroads’ War 
Board have had any communication from the Federal Trade 
Commission on the subject, notwithstanding we have been 
in Washington for the past two months carrying out the 
pledge of the railroads of the country to unify their systems 
and co-ordinate their operations to produce the maximum of 
national transportation efficiency.” 

Under the administration of the War Board the railroad 
facilities of the country are already pooled and operated 
practically ‘on government account” without any government 
guarantee as to their compensation and the mobilization of 
their rolling stock, which the commission talks about, is 
being carried out by orders from the Commission on Car 
Service, which moves cars about wherever they are required. 
The first action of the railroad Executive Committee was to 
direct that preference be given to the movement of coal and 
ore and not only was the movement of bituminous coal in- 
creased 29 per cent in April and 24 per cent in May, but 
during May the car shortage was reduced about 40 per cent. 
Arrangements have also been perfected to promote the move- 
ment of coal to the head of the lakes, which the trade com- 
mission refers to especially, and to New England and other 
tidewater points. 

The coal production committee of the Council of National 
Defense, of which F. S. Peabody is chairman, also issued a 
statement commenting on the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission, declaring that it would be “very unwise to put 
into effect untried methods that would interfere with the close 
co-operation that now exists.” The statement pointed out 
that the primary purpose of the committee when it was 
created was to increase coal production so that an adequate 
supply would be available, and that how well it has accom- 
plished its purpose is shown by the increased production in 
May, while the figures for the first half of June show a still 
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further increase is going on. ‘The statement added that 
“many remedies to reduce prices have been suggested, but it 
is the opinion of the committee that the continued increase in 
production already secured, together with the introduction of 
wise economies in its use and the discontinuance of unneces- 
sary hoarding, will automatically bring prices to their proper 
level.” 
REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The mobilization of the 262,000 miles of railroads of 
the country for the nation’s defense is given first place in 
a comprehensive statement of the organization and ac- 
complishments of the Council of National Defense, its Ad- 
visory Commission and their various boards, sections and 
committees, given to the press on Sunday in the form of a 
report by Walter S. Gifford, director of the council and the 
commission, to the Secretary of War, who is chairman. 
Prominent mention in the list of accomplishments is also 
given to the settlement of the recent threatened national rail- 
road strike and to the organization of the railroad committee 
sent to Russia and the enlistment of reserve engineer regi- 
ments to aid in rehabilitating the railroads of France. All 
of these except the strike settlement have been accomplished 
by the Railroads’ War Board, listed as a co-operative com- 
mittee of the Advisory Commission under Daniel Willard, 
chairman of the Advisory Commission, as distinguished from 
the various sections and boards of the council itself. Com- 
mittees on telegraphs and telephones and on electric railways 
are also co-operating with Mr. Willard, who is in particular 
charge of transportation and communication. 

Regarding the work of the railroad committee, the report 
says that at the instance of Commissioner Willard the rail- 
roads “have been completely mobilized,” and that the rail- 
road special committee “has adopted the broadest attitude in 
connection with the public interest.” Then follows an out- 
line of the principal accomplishments of the Railroads’ War 
Board, which have already been described in the Railway 
Age Gazette. In reference to the action of the committee in 
ordering preference to the movement of fuel, the report says 
that the committee has certified to the Council of National 
Defense that in its judgment preference should be given as 
follows: (1) Fuel for the government; (2) fuel for railroads 
upon which mines are located; (3) fuel for other railroads, 
and (4) fuel for other purposes. 

The committee on electric railways was organized by the 
American Electric Railway Association at the instance of 
Mr. Willard, under the chairmanship of General George N. 
Harries, and is co-operating with the committee of the 
American Railway Association. 

A close-knit organization of the telephone and telegraph 
companies to insure the government the most rapid and effi- 
cient communication service has also been effected at the 
instance of Mr. Willard, chiefly through the instrumentality 
of Theodore N. Vail, president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, who acts as chairman of the com- 
mittee. Elaborate plans have been worked out by which all 
government calls are given precedence and special service has 
been arranged. Extensive methods have been devised for 
special telephone and telegraph systems for the exclusive use 
of the government and more than 10,000 miles of lines have 
already been taken from commercial use and devoted ex- 
clusively to the government. A very comprehensive system 
for the War Department has been evolved. 


ILLINOIS PASSENGER FARES 


Senator Sherman of Illinois on June 20 appealed to Con- 
gress to put an end to the conflict between the federal and 
state authorities over the question of Illinois passenger fares 
by introducing a concurrent resolution in the Senate, direct- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission to dismiss its ap- 
plication to the federal court at St. Louis which led to the 
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injunction issued by Judge Dyer against the state authorities 
and to modify or vacate its own order “in such a way that 
the status of the parties in the case pending in the United 
States Supreme Court shall be preserved in accordance with 
the order of District Judge Landis and the refusal of Justice 
Clark of the Supreme Court to grant a temporary injunction 
until said case shall have been finally determined in the 
United States Supreme Court on or after October 2, 1917.” 

Senator Sherman asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate to give early consideration to his resolu 
tion because he said Judge Dyer had threatened to incarcerate 
the state authorities and to disable a portion of the state gov- 
ernment in case they attempted to enforce the Illinois 2-cent 
fare law. 

The commission has suspended from July 16 to September 
1 the effective date of its order in the freight rate part of the 
case instituted by the Business Men’s League of St. Louis. 
Both the passenger and freight rates were involved in the 
original complaint, but decisions were rendered separately 
as to the passenger rates and as to the freight rates. ‘The 
postponement of the freight rate order is because the carriers 
have not been able to prepare tariffs, but the postponement 
may tend to avoid complications until the situation as to 
passenger fares has been cleared up. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE I. C. C. 


The fact that President Wilson probably will soon be called 
upon to appoint two additional members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission besides a successor to the late Judson 
C. Clements is causing considerable activity on the part of 
members of Congress and elsewhere in recommending candi- 
dates. A telegram signed by the governors of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut has been sent to the President urging that New 
England be given representation. Senator Newlands has 
urged the appointment of J. F. Shaughnessy of the Nevada 
commission and the name of Max Thelen, president of the 
California commission and of the National Association of 
Railway Commissioners, has been mentioned, as has that of 
Edgar J. Watkins, examiner-attorney for the commission, 
and it has been rumored that the name of George B. McGinty, 
secretary of the commission, will also be placed before the 
President. 


House COMMITTEE CHANGES Priority BILL 


The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has reported out the priority bill, S. 2356, recently 
passed by the Senate, but with numerous changes. The 
condition in the principal section of the bill authorizing the 
President to issue priority orders if he finds it necessary ‘‘for 
the successful prosecution of the war” is changed to read “for 
the national defense and security,” and to the provision au- 
thorizing him to issue orders through such person or persons 
as he may designate is added the words “or through the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission.” ‘The committee also struck 
out the provision requiring the carriers to maintain a com- 
mitee at Washington to receive and arrange for compliance 
with priority orders, the provision authorizing carriers to 
enter into agreements looking to a division of earnings on 
certain kinds of traffic, and the amendment added by Senator 
Reed authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
require the railways to provide sufficient cars and equipment 
to promptly move and transport all traffic tendered to them. 
The provision in the Senate bill that for the transportation 
of persons or property in carrying out the orders and direc- 
tions of the President the lawfully established tariffs shall 
apply is changed to read that “just and reasonable rates shall 
be fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

The priority bill and the bill to enlarge and reorganize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are expected to be taken 
up promptly in the House as soon as it completes the debate 
on the rivers and harbors bill. 
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JAMES E. GORMAN 


James E. Gorman, chief executive officer for the receivers 
ol the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, was elected president 
of the reorganized company at a meeting of the board of 
directors on June 22. His thorough familiarity with the 
property the affairs of which he will direct, his success as 
executive head of the organization during the receivership, 
his ability and railway experience, and his great personal 
popularity make his selection as president the logical one. 

Although Mr. Gorman has been in railroad work for nearly 
40 years he is but 53 years of age, and consequently among 
the younger railroad executives of the country. His rapid 
rise to high office, is due not only to great natural ability, 
but to thoroughness and untiring effort; to his command of 
detail, his mastery of traffic matters, his fairness in all his 
dealings and his always kindly, genial and tactful treat- 
ment of people. Prior to his appointment as chief 
executive officer of the Rock Island his railroad ex- 
perience was almost entirely 
in the traffic department. It 
was in that field that he 
built up a wide reputation 
among shippers for diplo- 
macy and fair dealing. 
Shippers knew that “Jim” 
Gorman’s word was equiva- 
lent to his bond and, there- 
fore, became his fast and 
faithful friends. Although 
naturally disposed to keep 
out of the limelight, his 
thorough knowledge of rates 
and his great familiarity 
with rate structures, was 
well known to traffic officers 
and railroad patrons alike. 

His perseverance and de- 
termination never permit a 
_ problem to pass him un: 
solved. Having risen from 
the ranks, he fully appreci- 
ates the trials and difficul- 
ties of his subordinates and 
is most friendly and demo- 
cratic in his relations with 
them. Although a stern disci- 
plinarian when necessary, he 
is known for his great pa- 
tience with all with whom 
he has dealings. Unlike 
many self-made men who 
have been hardened by the 
stern realities of a strenuous life, he retains his fine sensi- 
bilities and his keen sympathy for his fellow men. In his 
quiet way he has assisted many out of difficulty and only 
those closest to him know the extent of Mr. Gorman’s gen- 
erosity. 

Under Mr. Gorman’s administration as chief executive 
officer, which began on November 1, 1915, the Rock Island’s 
financial results were greatly improved. In the year ended 
December 31, 1916, the net income after operating expenses, 
taxes, interest, rentals and other deductions, amounted to 
$8,078,189, as compared with a deficit of $386,389 for the 
previous year. For the same period the total operating rev- 
enue showed an increase of $9,589,770, or about 13.5 per 
cent, while the operating expenses increased $1,481,259, or 
about 2.8 per cent. Net operating revenue increased $8,- 
108,510, or about 45.8 per cent, and operating income in- 
creased $7,852,133, or 55.5 per cent. An increase of $7,- 
959,008, or 51.5 per cent, was shown in gross income, while 
interest, rentals and other deductions decreased $505,568, or 
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3.2 per cent. The fact that this record was made by prac- 
tically the same organization which operated the road be- 
fore the receivership bears out the previous contention of the 
Railway Age Gazette that the troubles of the Rock Island 
were attributable to bad financial management rather than 
to the incompetency of its officers. Mr. Gorman has been 
fortunate in receiving the assistance of loyal and able as- 
sociates, among whom A. C. Ridgway, chief operating 
officer for the receivers, has been foremost. 

As was pointed out in an operating study of the Rock Is- 
land published in this paper on May 19, 1916, it reaches 
more of the large western traffic centers than any other road. 
Among them are Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Des 
Moines, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Memphis, 
Ft. Worth and Dallas. In addition to its main line from 
Chicago to St. Paul, Denver, Santa Rosa, N. M., and Dallas, 
Tex., and from St. Louis to Kansas City and Tucumcari, 
N. M., it has the only east and west main line between St. 
Louis and New Orleans, namely, the line from Memphis to 
El Reno, Okla., to Tucum- 
cari, N. M. The greatest 
handicap to its development 
and the thing more responsi- 
ble than any other for the 
receivership was the provi- 
sion in the general mortgage 
of 1902 limiting the issuance 
of bonds for expenditures for 
addition and betterment 
work to $3,500,000 an- 
nually. This limitation has 
had the result that practi- 
cally all the available funds 
have been required for small 
routine improvement work, 
leaving only occasionally a 
surplus sufficient to build a 
small terminal or some other 
needed facility and leaving 
no funds for the reduction of 
grades, the building of sec- 
ond track or large terminals 
or the provision of other fa- 
cilities which, although cost- 
ing large sums, are abso- 
lutely essential to economic 
operation and yield full re- 
turns in decreased transpor- 
tation cost. With the fi- 
nancial incubus which for- 
merly weighed it down re- 
moved, it ought, under Mr. 
Gorman’s administration, to 
do much better than it did prior to the receivership if gen- 
eral conditions in its territory are favorable. 

Mr. Gorman was born at Chicago on December 3, 1863, 
and entered railway service with the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy in August, 1877, as a car number taker. He was 
later assistant yard clerk, clerk in the claim department, 
voucher clerk and tariff clerk on the same railroad. From 
March, 1885, to April, 1887, he was clerk in the general 
freight office of the Chicago & North Western and from 
April, 1887, to May, 1889, was chief clerk in the general 
freight department of the Chicago, Santa Fe & California. 
From the latter date until March, 1890, he was tariff clerk 
in the general freight office of the Illinois Central, follew- 
ing which he was clerk and chief clerk on the Chicago, Santa 
Fe & California. From December, 1893, to March, 1895, 
he was traffic manager for Joy Morton & Co. Returning to 
railroad service he was chief clerk to the traffic manager of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe from March to September, 
1895, when he was appointed assistant general freight agent 
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with headquarters at Chicago. From September, 1899, to INCREASE IN THE WORK OF THE I. C. C. 
April, 1904, he was general freight agent, following which 

he was consecutively assistant freight traffic manager and The accompanying table showing the great increase in th 
freight traffic manager. He left the Santa Fe on December work of the Interstate Commerce Commission during recent 


15, 1909, to become first vice-president in charge of traffic years, was recently placed before Congress by Chairman 
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STATISTICS OF WORK OF THE YEARS ENDING NOV. 39, EXCEPT AS OTHERWISE NOTED. 
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ovinlansand 430 2 pags of unr of bow pd = Ste J contain all reports of the commission prior to August, 1906. Since that Lime 30 volumes of reportod 
fecal yes Tune 30. 
* Rocords not greviou ously kept so as to differentiate this information by years. 

















of the Rock Island. When the road went into the hands of 
receivers he was appointed chief traffic officer and on No- 
vember 1, 1915, was appointed chief executive officer. 


Adamson of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, in connection with the debate on the bill to en- 
‘large and reorganize the commission. 


Centralizing the Handling of Timber on the B. & O. 






The Inspection, Storing, Treatment and Distribution 
of Ties and Lumber Concentrated in One Department 


By F. J. Angier 


Superintendent of Timber Preservation, Baltimore & Ohio System. 


HE rapidly increasing item of tie expense led the operat- 
ing officers of the Baltimore & Ohio to undertake a com- 
plete study of the tie situation in 1914. This has re- 

sulted in concentrating the inspection, treatment and distribu- 
tion of all ties in the timber preservation department. ‘This 
department has also been assigned in a general way to the 
investigation of all phases of the tie and lumber business 
on the railroad, with the idea of securing the greatest pos- 
sible economy in the use of wood through the selection of 
the best species, sizes, etc., to be employed in each instance. 
This arrangement was made in the belief that if the entire 
responsibility for this heavy expenditure was concentrated 
in one department better results would be attained than by 
leaving it as one of several duties of the different depart- 
ments interested in the use of timber. 


THE INSPECTION AND USE oF TIES 


The work of the timber preservation department was 
originally limited to the operation of the timber-treating 
plant at Green Spring, W. Va., where approximately 1,000,- 
000 ties per year, and other timbers, are treated; and to 
the inspection of ties and timber treated by contract at other 
points. The treating plant at Green Spring, W. Va., con- 
sists of two treating cylinders each 7 ft. in diameter and 
132 ft. long. A charge consists of about 600 ties, and these 
can be thoroughly treated in about 6 hours. The plant was 
built four years ago and was described in the Railway Age 
Gazette of June 20, 1913. 

In 1915 the duty of inspecting all ties before purchase 
was delegated to this department, the purchasing agent 
first negotiating with producers who notify the superinten- 
dent of timber preservation when ties are ready for inspec- 
tion. Each inspector is assigned to a certain district to re- 
lieve him of the necessity of making long trips and to en- 
able him to become familiar with the situation in his partic- 
ular territory. It has been the aim of this department to 
secure ties which come up to the specifications, and to make 
inspections promptly after the ties are produced along the 
right of way. When ties are produced on foreign lines the 
inspection is made when they are loaded. 

If the specifications of the Baltimore & Ohio are fol- 
lowed exactly they will secure excellent ties. ‘To keep the 
work of the inspectors at a uniform standard, it has been 
found desirable to have them meet occasionally at the Green 
Spring treating plant, and go over a large number of ties, 
such as are stored there for seasoning, to see that each man 
has a clear idea of the ties which should or should not be 
accepted. 

The tie schedule formerly in use has been elaborated con- 
siderably to specify the ties which should be used on dif- 
ferent divisions. In many cases the divisions have been 
further divided into districts varying with the topography, 
density of traffic, preponderance of grade and curvature, 
etc. A complete schedule has been prepared for the entire 
system, and the most economic tie for every condition of 
track and traffic determined upon. This schedule shows 


the first, second and third choice of ties for every district, 
as it is recognized that, for various reasons, the most eco- 
nomical tie cannot always be furnished. One feature en- 
tering into consideration is the question of the haul of treated 
or untreated ties. 


For example, the hauling of treated ties 








out to the ends of outlying branches and the bringing in to 
the main line of white oak ties from the ends of these same 
branches is naturally to be avoided. On some of the heavy 
mountain grades the use of treated ties has not been recom- 
mended. 

To decide upon the most economical tie, the first cost, in- 
stallation and handling costs were used to arrive at the total 
cost in track. The cost per tie per year was then computed 
by dividing by the assumed life and adding the interest at 
6 per cent. In order to determine what the assumed life was 
to be in each case the records of the Baltimore & Ohio were 
used, and also data published by the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association and the American Railway Engineering 
Association, as well as the opinions of many experienced 
maintenance of way officers. ‘The effect of curvature on the 
use of tie-plates was also studied and considered in the 
preparation of the schedule, as a result of which it was 
found that in some locations where traffic density was heavy 
and where hardwood ties were used the use of tie-plates was 
not economical. 

Another innovation was in the handling of switch-ties. 
The custom on this road for some years had been to spot 
in single switch-ties the same as cross-ties. To prevent the 
long storage of small supplies of switch-ties at many dif- 
ferent points, with their resulting deterioration, an arrange- 
ment was made for the storekeepers to order their supplies 
of switch-ties in accordance with the inspection or spotting 
made by the division forces who later made out an order 
for the exact number and lengths required. The division 
storekeeper then carries at the storehouse only the stock re- 
quired for his division, and few additional extra sizes for 
emergencies, or new work. ‘This has prevented carrying odd 
lengths year after year and ordering more than are used. 

The timber preservation department has also been given 
the duty of inspecting ties removed from the track with the 
idea that if one essential to tie economy is to furnish good 
ties the second is to leave them in track as long as they will 
continue to perform their function satisfactorily. The im- 
portance of securing the complete life from each tie made it 
appear worth while to provide an independent check on the 
ties removed from track to ascertain whether they might not 
have further value; therefore this department has a small 
force of inspectors who travel over the road and examine ties 
removed before they are burned. The ties are piled after 
removal, but they are not burned until the inspector has gone 
over the territory and marked those which should be pre- 
served. The maintenance of way department then takes 
charge of the ties which are saved and uses them as it sees 
fit. ‘The supervisors either have the foreman put these ties 
back in track or use them for temporary sidings, back-tracks 
in yards, etc. This system is satisfactory in practice, as it 
deters foremen from removing ties which are still good. The 
inspectors do not find many good ties being removed, this 
inspection being similar in effect to insurance—a protection 
against possible loss. 


MAKING THE Best Use or LUMBER 
Another new duty of this department is to inspect lum- 
ber before purchase, study the methods.of piling and stor- 
ing, and investigate its use for both maintenance of equip- 
ment and maintenance of way purposes in order to see that 
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the most economical kinds, grades, lengths and thicknesses 
are ordered and used. One of the first steps in this work 
was to give inspectors the particular training necessary re- 
garding the grades to make certain that the lumber received 
is in accordance with what was ordered and what the deal- 
ers bill the company for. The inspection of lumber is a 
highly specialized work, and there is such a large difference 
between the prices of the different grades that unless a great 
deal of care is given to the inspection of lumber when re- 
ceived, a railroad may easily lose many dollars on each car. 
A shortage of as little as 250 ft., board measure, of lumber 
at $40 a thousand will result in an overcharge of $10, and 
even a greater loss may readily be incurred by accepting as 
No. 1 what might be No. 2 common or even a lower grade, 
especially in the car stock, much of which is expensive ma- 
terial. The checking up of the use of proper kinds, grades, 
sizes, etc., is in the hands of a supervisor of maintenance 
of way and equipment lumber, and a man with wide ex- 
perience in car building was selected for this position. 

The investigation of many cases where treated wood may 
be used profitably is being carried on continuously. Some 
of these cases are the preservative treatment of white oak 
ties, switch-ties, piling, tie-plugs, etc.; wood block paving 
for shops, team yards, warehouses and docks, and the pres- 
ervation of lumber for icehouses, road crossings, platforms, 
etc. 

The latest addition to the duties of this department is 
the distribution of cross-ties and switch-ties. There are 
three separate organizations of the Baltimore & Ohio which 
require ties—the New York terminal lines, the Eastern lines, 
and the Western lines. This department also handles such 
work for the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal railway 
and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railways. 

Owing to the belief of the management that the distri- 
bution of the supply for these separate organizations can 
be handled better by one central body than to have each 
organization negotiate for its own ties, an arrangement was 
made late last year to place the distribution of ties in the 
hands of the timber preservation department. After the al- 
lotments are agreed upon, the engineers maintenance of way 
of each of the above organizations order a certain number of 
ties for each division from the timber preservation depart- 
ment, and as the ties are produced, inspected and treated 
(where required), this department distributes them. 

The distribution described above works in with the in- 
spection before purchase already described, because the tim- 
ber preservation department knows the production situation 
in every district and on foreign lines, and can push inspec- 
tion in places necessary, or ship in from foreign territory 
where the conditions of haul, etc., make it most economical. 
This arrangement should eliminate, or at least minimize, 
expensive cross-hauls. 





INCREASED UsE or Ort Furi.—A decided increase in the 
use of petroleum as locomotive fuel by the railroads of the 
United States in 1916 is shown by statistics compiled under 
the supervision of John D. Northrop, and just published by 
the United States Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
terior. Reports submitted by 53 railroad companies, com- 
prising all that operate oil-burning locomotives in the United 
States, show that the quantity of oil fuel so consumed last 
year was 42,126,417 barrels, a gain of 5,477,951 barrels, or 
15 per cent over the consumption in 1915. This increase 
shows the steady expansion in the United States of the mar- 
ket for low-grade petroleum from Mexico rather than any 
appreciable increase in the use as fuel of low-gravity crude 
oils from domestic sources. The total distance covered by 
oil-burning engines in 1916 was 140,434,566 miles, and the 
average distance covered per barrel of fuel consumed was 
3.33 miles. Oil-burning locomotives were operated in 1916 
over 31,980 miles of track in 21 states. 
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RUSSIA WANTS 2,000 LOCOMOTIVES FROM US 


“Locomotives, locomotives and still more locomotives” are 
the fundamental needs of Russia today, Professor Lomonosoff, 
railroad minister with the Russian mission, told Washington 
newspaper men in an interview on the railroad situation in 
that country. “Quite frankly I can say to you, our American 
friends,” he said, “give us locomotives and we shall give you 
military success.” One of the principal objects of the 
Russian mission in this country is to arrange for supplies of 
locomotives, cars and other railway material in addition to 
those which have already been purchased, and an American 
railroad commission is now in Russia making an investigation 
as to the needs of the Russian railways. According to Prof. 
Lomonosoff, Russia needs at once 1,000 Decapod locomotives 
to put the present idle cars in operation, another 1,000 to 
free the congested freight terminals, and 850 annually to meet 
the deficiency between Russia’s manufacture and the needs 
for renewal and new construction. 

After saying that the Siberian Railroad was in splendid 
condition for the immense task put upon it, that coal was 
available, and that adequate sidings had been completed, he 
continued : 

“Present conditions on railroads in Russia are nothing but 
an inheritance from our short-sighted old government. ‘Two 
thirds of all our railroads are owned by the state, and to 
justify itself from the true reproaches of the Duma that our 
railways are uneconomically managed, the old government 
decided to raise their revenues. 

“Beginning with 1908 there was almost complete stoppage 
of freight locomotive orders, so that the money assigned for 
these orders remained in the treasury and the revenues given 
in the railway reports increased. The private railways had 
to follow this policy as their shareholders did not wish to get 
less revenue than the government. 

“Such a policy provoked a breakdown of the locomotive 
works. In 1906 1,280 locomotives were built in Russia, but 
in 1910 only 195 were ordered, and our works, which are in 
private possession, were obliged to turn to other manufacture. 
In 1913 the old government realized its fault and increased 
the locomotive orders, but it was too late. 

“When the war broke out our railway authorities hoped 
that after the mobilization had been completed the railway 
traffic would diminish. But in reality the contrary happened. 
Although we lost about 4,000 miles of railways occupied by 
the Germans the traffic on our railways increased by 10,700, 
000,000 ton miles, or by 20 per cent. This is due to the in 
crease of the transport distances. 

“For instance, there were only 10 or 15 cars daily running 
between Vladivostok and the centre of Russia; now, due to 
the fraternal help of the United States, we are sending from 
Vladivostok several hundred loaded cars every day which 
must make a 6,111-mile run. 

“Another example is the transport of coal. In peace times 
the Petrograd and Riga districts used English coal brought 
on ships; now we have to transport these enormous quantities 
of coal by rail from the south of Russia, a distance of 1,000 
miles. All these reasons brought on a locomotive shortage. 
Although in the summer of 1916 we got 400 excellent Ameri 
can locomotives, this shortage reached its critical stage last 
winter,” 


AMERICAN RAILWAY COMMISSION IN RUSSIA 


Press despatches from Petrograd report that the American 
Railway Commission which is now in Petrograd proposes to 
make a wider examination of Russia’s railroad resources than 
first contemplated, and a trip through the south is being con 
sidered. The commission is confident that great improve 
ments are practicable even with the deficiency in rolling stock. 
The immediate problem is congestion, and the commission 
believes that even under present conditions traffic can be in 
creased more than threefold. 
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In a statement given to the Associated Press, M. Mitinsky, 
director of the Department of Materials, expressed warm 
appreciation of thé work already accomplished by the 
Americans. M. Mitinsky, who met the commission at Vladi- 
vostok, said: 

“Mr. Stevens and his colleagues found the track not so 
bad as expected, it being of similar construction throughout, 
without any particularly bad spots. In regard to the rolling 
stock, they also found the condition of the cars relatively 
favorable. 

“The work of the Americans in Vladivostok was admirable 
and they are planning and putting together shops. On the 
spot they decided that the facilities at Vladivostok were in- 
adequate to care for the expected delivery of big American 
orders and construction of two big piers was decided upon 
and sketches made. The work has begun and will be finished 
within three months. 

“At Harbin, Tobita, Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk and also at 
Vyatka, in European Russia, thorough examinations were 
made to find suitable locations for repair shops. We will act 
on the advice of the commissioners. 

“Although no programme is fixed, I believe the Americans 
will stay as long as we want them. In my opinion that 
means a very long time.” 


UNUSUAL RECORDS OF LIFE OF CAST 
IRON PIPE 


Some service records on cast iron pipe used in railway 
water supply lines were recently developed which will be of 
value to those concerned with water service installation. 
These data should also afford an opportunity for interest- 
ing comparisons with the basis used by the Federal valua- 
tion forces in estimating the depreciation on this material. 
The long life of cast iron pipe is a matter of rather general 
knowledge. ‘There are records of pipe in use in Europe 
for over 200 years. In this country, and particularly on 
railroads, such long time service records are not to be had 
because of the limited time that these pipes have been in 
use. In the early years of American railroads, water service 
requirements were usually fulfilled with pipes of less than 
three-inch diameter and the use of cast iron pipe in conse- 
quence was limited to locations where three-inch or larger 
pipe were used. The records which follow are secured from 
the few examples of cast iron pipe lines over 50 years old 
available for investigation. 

Several instances of old installations of cast iron pipe 
were recently made the subject of some study on the Illinois 
Central with the result that the life of several of these lines 
has been accurately traced down to the present time. The 
most interesting of these is a pipe line laid at Centralia, II1., 
in 1855. This was a line of 4-in. cast iron pipe ap- 
proximately 10,000 ft. long. After 12 years of service in 
1867, the pipe line became inadequate for the water con- 
sumption and upon examination it was found to be heavily 
encrusted. Efforts were made to improve its capacity by 
cleaning it and relaying a part of it with clean out boxes 
at intervals of 100 ft. This provided only a temporary re- 
lief and the following year about 5,000 ft. of the line was 
taken up and relaid with 8-in. pipe, which is still in service 
after being in the ground 49 years. The 4-in. pipe relieved 
at Centralia was relaid in 1868 or 1869 at Ramsey, IIL, 
where it remained in service until 1903, when it again be- 
came too small for the demand and was replaced by 6-in. 
pipe. Since that time the old 4-in. pipe has been used at 
various places, principally as drains. A part of it is now 
in storage at Burnside, IIl. 

This pipe has a bell that differs in several details from 
the standard designs of the present time. Another inter- 
esting detail is the presence of two reinforcing rings or en- 
largements in the thickness of the pipe at the third point 
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of the length. A characteristic of early cast iron pipe was 
an inequality in thickness, resulting from the practice of 
casting the pipe with the mold in a horizontal position. 
Measurements taken indicated an average thickness of about 
3g in. As a means of getting some idea of the loss of sec- 
tion occurring during the 62 years of service, the dimensions 
of this pipe were compared with records of early designs 
of cast iron pipe and the conclusion was reached that ‘it 
originally conformed to a design recorded in an early issue 
of the Journal of the Franklin Institute, having a length of 
9 ft., diameter of 4 in., thickness of shell of 7/16 in., and 
depth of hub of 4 in. 

Another installation of which authentic records are avail- 
able is one of 7,500 ft. of 4-in. cast iron pipe at Little Wa- 
bash river, laid in 1857. This remained in service until 
July, 1893, when it was replaced by larger pipe. The old 
pipe was stored at Centralia until 1894 or 1895, when por- 
tions of it were relaid at that place and at Effingham and 
at Big Muddy. The installations at the last named places 
have since been removed, but the pipe at Centralia is still 
in service. No signs of paint can be found on the pipe 
at the present time, and apparently it never had been 
painted. 

Some 6-in. cast iron pipe laid at Centralia in 1868 and 
1869 was taken up when the shops were abandoned in 1916. 
The pipe was found to be in such a good state of preserva- 
tion after 40 years of service that most of it was reused, no 
distinction being made between the old pipe and new cast 
iron pipe. Other examples of long life for lines of cast 
iron pipe on the Illinois Central include a 4-in. pipe line, 
1,740 ft. long, at Cherokee, Iowa, laid in 1870 and con- 
tinued in service until 1900, when it was abandoned on ac- 
count of a change in the location of water facilities; a line 
of 3-in. cast iron pipe 1,175 ft. long laid at Correctionville, 
Iowa, in 1887, and still in use; a line of 3-inch pipe 606 
ft. long laid at Gaza, Iowa, in 1888 and abandoned in 1911 
on account of the destruction of the water plant by fire; and 
a line of 4-in. cast iron pipe 2,962 ft. long laid at Web- 
ster City, Iowa, in 1869. A part of this pipe line is still in 
use. 

Atttention can well be called to the tendency of cast iron: 
pipe, in common with all types of pipe, to become more or 
less encrusted with lapse of time. This, however, has no 
bearing on the long life of cast iron pipe, since the pipes: 
can be cleaned from time to time. For example, the Illinois: 
Central experienced difficulty of this kind in 1913 with an 
8-in. cast’iron pipe line supplying water from the Big Mud- 
dy river at Carbondale, Ill. This pipe had been so en- 
crusted that a pressure of 140 lb. per sq. in. was necessary 
at the pump to deliver 400 gal. per minute, which indicated 
that the pipe was reduced to approximately the capacity of 
a 5-in. pipe. Upon examination it was found that the diam- 
eter was reduced to about 7 inches, indicating a large in- 
crease in the friction factor as a result of the increased 
roughness. After studying the situation a contract was let 
for cleaning the pipe under a guarantee to restore it to 95 
per cent of the discharge capacity of new pipe. The en- 
crustations removed from the pipe were estimated to repre- 
sent about 16 tons of material and the work was done with- 
out taking the station out of service for more than a few 
hours at 4 time and with no interruption to train service. 
After the cleaning was complete a test rum on the pump gave 
a discharge of 498 gal. per min. for an average pressure of 
70 lb. sq. in., the contractor having fully met with his 
guarantee to restore the pipe. 

From the information presented it is clear that cast iron 
pipe has not been in use long enough to demonstrate its 
actual service life. The data on loss of thickness are too 
limited to permit of any definite conclusions, although in- 
dicating that the ultimate life must be many times the total 
number of years represented in any of the records given. 
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ANNUAL GOVERNMENT SIGNAL BULLETIN 


The length of railroad in the United States, January 1, 
1917, on which the block system was in use, was 97, 927 
miles, as compared with 96,281 miles on January 1, 1916. 
These are the totals, after deducting duplications, as shown 
in the annual bulletin which has just been issued by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. These duplications, con- 
sisting of sections of road used jointly by two companies, ag- 
gregate no less than 481 miles, in 16 pieces. This total is 
made up of 97 miles, single track, automatic; 301 miles, 
double track, automatic; 48 miles, single track, non-auto- 





matic, and 35 miles, double track, non-automatic. The 
figures for five years are shown below: 
Mites or RAatLroap on Wuicn tne Brock System Is In Use 
Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Automatic ...... 32,557 30,714 29,600 26,570 22,219 
Manual 65,370 65,567 66,679 60,167 61,731 
Total 97,927 96,281 96,279 86,737 83,950 


Sixty-five roads report the block system in use through- 
out the whole length of all their lines which are used in pas- 
senger service. 

The principal increases and decreases shown in the bulle- 
tin, as compared with January 1, 1916, are as follows: 






















Increase. 
Decrease, 
Names of railroads. nonauto- 
Auto- Nonauto- matic. 
matic. matic. 
71.5 
77.0 
186.6 
Chesapeake & Ohio ~-.~ ~~~ ~ -~ =~ = = == nef eee e nwo ce efeeeeeeeeee ee 39.5 
Chicago & North Western.................---<- CB.B f.cccccccee ee 61.2 
Chicago, wey oe EI & QuINCY.......cccccceene 1GB.7 J.ccccoccecce 234.5 
Chicago MEME TININ. ¢adccsnensdnccoceceesuoe Je eee sees 
Chicago, Indianapolis 4 & Louisvilie. 2.2.2.2... GE.F Po cccccccccccfoccccccccese 
Chicage, Lake Shore & South Bend !..........- Js ae ee ee 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western '.........-. 99.0 | 2 eee oe 
El Paso & Southwestern ee ore Cee om 
DA al Ebitcsebbihegexbasbeedieons seveeet Mil, Dinerecssencs 41.3 
DT s bcpessnbecicavensaccenecessen4 Sg RR! ES 
Illinois onal. pb basteeteebesnebsaduiiecctsseseuei J, ee Sees 
J 2h ea: i ea 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake................-.-s00e  Miianddcdauaubevsdscceces 
ee ree  . @ Res Kee 
pea ary St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.......]............  . & eee 
New York, New Haven & Hartford..... ES GER eae GRD Bicccsszgunes 
Norfolk & Western..................00c00c000e- Ce Basseddecses 43.2 
Oahu Railway & Land Co.',. 22. 3 
SE ae 23. ‘ 
St. Louis, iron Mountain & Southern. eal 38. . 
ll ngiehtetgesnéongnenseoedes one ‘ . 
Southern Pacific (Pacific System)............-- q 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio. ....}......-....- 2 eee 
Houston & Texas Central.............-0c0-[e-cecececece[ecsceceeeees 27.0 
Da batccncccedentacccsscccescresdauoccéseceson 8 2 ae 
LE is cid nticteddnnsdapeercasceuedd 2 PERS ae. Sar eraeee 
thie ttbb bingeceedctibacodcbestedeesat Sn Ricwsvesenasd 40.1 
i crccnrcnetsbensbabsabsceected Be Bancssocseeden jicnnanowe 
DY. danish tipbecsoacetebsocmincéshne® 1,735.2 1,324.2 926.6 




















1Roads which have not heretofore reported block signal mileage. 


Table 1, the principal table in the bulletin, contains data 
from a considerable number of electric roads, the signaling 
of which includes a large mileage, which, under the 
standards which prevail on steam railroads would not be 
classed as block signaled. 

The increase shown against the Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
& Western, is in part merely a correction of an error in the 
table shown one year ago, this road having been omitted 
from that table; the actual increase on this road during 1916 
having been 98 miles, non-automatic. One increase not 
shown is that of the Ottawa & New York, which in the sta- 
tistics is credited with 69 miles, non-automatic, single track. 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf appears in the table for 
the first time; 33 miles, automatic, single track. 

The Central Vermont, not shown at all this year, was re- 
corded last year as having 402 miles, manual; all single 
track except six miles. The Wheeling & Lake Erie, show- 
ing 13 miles, non-automatic, single track, last year, is ab- 
sent from the record this year. Another absentee is the Du- 
luth & Northeastern, 60 miles. This is an industrial road 
at Cloquet, Minn. 
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The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul now has 121 miles of 
road (single track), equipped with light signals. 

The length of railroad on which telephones are used in 
transmitting train orders now aggregates 103,393 miles, an 
increase of 4,144 miles over the length of road thus reported 
one year before. 


STEEL AND STEEL UNDERFRAME PASSENGER 
TRAIN EQUIPMENT 


The rapidity with which the railroads of the United States 
are retiring wooden passenger cars and replacing them with 
cars of all-steel or steel underframe construction is shown by 
statistics gathered by the Special Committee on Relations of 
Railway Operation to Legislation. Bulletin No. 93, which 
has recently been issued, shows that on January 1, 1909, 
there were in service only 629 all-steel cars and 673 with 
steel underframes, while on January 1, 1917, the number of 
all-steel cars was 15,757, an increase of 2,405 per cent for 
the eight-year-period, and the number of cars with steel 
underframes increased during the same time to 6,386, or 
812 per cent. 

The statistics show that the construction of wooden pas 
senger cars has practically ceased and the wooden cars still 
in service are being rapidly retired. ‘The number of wooden 
cars in service January 1, 1912, was 48,126, but on January 
1, 1917, the number was only 39,169. During the calendar 
year 1916 alone 2,213 wooden passenger cars were removed 
from service. ‘The replacement of wooden equipment with 
steel can not be regarded as a profitable undertaking, but 
only as a measure of safety. The first cost of steel cars is 
higher and the available data, though meager, indicates that 
the cost of maintenance is considerably greater than for 
wooden cars. When steel cars were first introduced they 
undoubtedly had some effect in securing competitive traffic, 
but the use of steel equipment has now become so general 
that the advantage has disappeared. In its last annual re 
port the Interstate Commerce Commission recommended “that 
the use of steel cars in passenger train service be required 
and that the use in passenger trains of wooden cars between 
or in front of steel cars be prohibited.” In view of the fact 
that of the 1,445 passenger train cars built during the year 
1916 only three, or 0.2 of 1 per cent of the total number, 
were of wood, any legislation of that sort seems quite un 
necessary. It is interesting to note that only 7.3 per cent of 
the cars built in 1916 were of steel underframe construction, 
as compared with 92.5 per cent all-steel. 

The number of cars of steel, steel underframe and wood 
acquired by the roads during the years 1909 to 1916 inclu- 
sive, is as follows: 


Percentages 
Total — — —_— —- 

Acquired in number Steel Steel underframe Wood 
aE ES GREE ie 1,880 26.0 per cent 22.6 per cent 51.4 per cent 
Ap aye ARSE raat 3,638 55.4 per cent 14.8 per cent 29.8 per cent 
nis s area oa whee ds 3,756 59.0 per cent 20.3 per cent 20.7 per cent 
DU ans Was» e see 2,660 68.7 per cent 20.9% per cent 10.4 per cent 
a NET 3,350 63.0 per cent 30.4* per cent 6.6 per cent 
| EE A ee 4,495 74.6 per cent 29.9* per cent 4.5 per cent 
Se a See 1,696 73.7 per cent 20.1* per cent 6.2 per cent 
SOR Be eee 1,445 92.5 per cent 7.3* per cent 0.2 per cent 
January 1,°1917 (un- 

der construction).. 1,759 82.5 per cent 16.9 per cent 0.6 per cent 

*This figure includes wooden cars reconstructed with steel underframes 


According to an act of Congress which was signed August 
24, 1912, the railroads will not be allowed to use any full 
postal cars which are not of steel or steel underframe con- 
struction after July 1, 1917. The introduction of steel posta] 
cars began before the passage of this act, however, as is 
shown by the following table: 


Postal cars Steel 

acquired in Steel Underframe Wood 
1909 52 30 5 
1910 140 10 1] 
1911 286 88 11 
1912 30 10 0 
1913 101 18 0 
1914 204 1 6 
1915 19 3 0 
1916 29 0 0 
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It is estimated that the steel passenger train equipment 
now in use on the railroads of this country has cost the roads 
$325,000,000. That the expense of the change from wood to 
steel has been borne by the railroads is proven ‘by the fact 
that between 1909 and 1915 (the last year for which figures 
are available) the revenue per passenger per mile increased 
only 0.057 cents or from 1.927 cents to 1.985 cents per mile. 
There are now in service approximately 36,169 wooden pas- 
senger train cars. The committee estimates the cost of re- 
placing these cars with steel equipment as follows: 


APPROXIMATE Cost OF REPLACEMENT OF WoopEeN Cars 





Average 
Number Cost Amount 

Ee ER a a 237 $19,000 $4,503,000 
Mail. and baggage. ....6...cse0 2,251 17,500 39,392,500 
Mail, baggage and passenger... 547 17,500 9,572,500 
Baggage and passenger......... 3,129 17,500 54,757,500 
Baggage. OF CXPPOOSs... 56s vices 6,608 14,800 97,798,840 
CME POTEET TOE 23,000 480,838,000 
Parlor, sleeping, dining......... 4,432 37,000 163,984,000 
DM? So ao Sheeens seeks Mats ens 736 26,000 19,136,000 
OE eee ee te ee ee, eee 323 35,000 11,305,000 

ar hb Fs ew cate 3 Sa bees 39,169 $881,287,340 


The railroads will undoubtedly retire these wooden cars 
as rapidly as their earnings will permit. Assuming a value 
of $4,000 for each car repaired under the classification of 
accounts of the Interstate Commerce Commission, replacing 
this equipment will necessitate a charge to operating expenses 
of $156,676,000. At an annual rate of interest of five per 
cent, the annual charge on the investment required for this 
new equipment will be $44,064,367. 

Tyre or PassENGER TRAIN EQuIPMENT IN SERVICE 


Under construction 
or contracted for 
but not yet 





- In service received on 
December 31, 1916 December 31, 1916 
wmsicics’ Weir 2K. 
Num- Steel Steel 
ber of under- under- 
Sections—- roads Steel frame Wood Steel frame Wood 
New: Baga 6.0 s06.« 56 esis 13 643 344 4,056 49 3 pated 
OO FRRRE AR ee ere 87 6,223. 1,881 12,846 886 64 2 
ee Pe en ee °63 548 603 4,212 eet) Eg 3 
ee PEEP OCC COC TeTe 29 734 212 3,640 16 wae ac 
RE Seren or ae 49 678 0 UO Ee ae 
SC bin Wah atc as: 3 06 avin cue 52 3,652 1,491 8,922 103 42 5 
Sleeping Car Co.’s......... 1 3,276 1,403 2,617 122 187 
15,754 6,386 39,169 1,451 298 10 
Total United States svete 294 - ° ee oe ——See eee - 
61,309 1,759 
108 385 ..4,780° St 
NO ee 8 . = ere - 
5,273 51 
15,862 6,771 43,949 ~1,502 298 10 
' Total U. S. and Canada. 302 - - - a ee 
} 66,582 1,810 
Glasses of Equipment: 
So St Serer 909 194 237 51 Tee ee 
| Mail and Baggage .......... 851 454° 2,251 117 4 2 
| Mail, Baggage and Passenger 46 57 547 5 2 1 
Baggage and Passerger...... 691 (204 ~°3,129 103 raed ee 
Baggage or Express......... 2,029 1,485 . 6,608 324 60 1 
BSSENger .......-.-.- 26006 6,047 1,906 20,906 658 42 6 
| Parlor, Sleeping and Dining.. 4,095 1,829. 4,432 182 188 eS 
SES BGA 555 0406s sp 00 ke 42 152 736 10 1 aoa 
[TRON Waite Sek oee nes vane sees 1,044 105 323 1 ef eae 
15,754 6,386 39,169 1,451 298 10 
Total United States...-. 61,309 1,759 
Mileage: 14 
Pieneld States .. .<s02> > +5cmenackotees 235,406 
OES oc fs gos occa cess» ae 31,299 
BO .o.cccccnt bdr ict cent teess 266,705 


New ZEALAND CuRTAILS TRAIN SERVICE.—The New 
Zealand Government has decided, in the interest of economy, 
to materially decrease the passenger train*service on the gov- 
ernment railways to begin with May 1, 1917, when only one 
through express train each day will be run on the main track 
lines in the North and South Islands. All excursion and 
special trains will also be taken off all lines and no excursion 
tickets will be sold. . It is thought that by this economy the 
railway force -will-be able to handle all the freight offered, 
notwithstanding the force of trained men has been materially 


decreased because of the large number who have gone to the 
front. 
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THE COLEMAN BOND-WIRE CONNECTOR 


W. W. Coleman of the Coleman Railway Supply Co., New 
York, has developed a bond wire connector in which a me- 
tallic plug—the ordinary channel pin—takes the place of the 
spliced and soldered joint usually employed. On the cap of 
the trunking there is a metal connection block (7) Fig. 1,. se- 
cured to the trunking by screws; and a duplex channel pin 
(10) makes the two bond wires fast. A single channel pin 
(11) binds the track lead (3). The channel pins insure 
good electrical connections and with the block (7) perfectly 
close the hole (5). This arrangement can be inspected by 
merely walking past it. 

This connector is also made to fit the vertically extended 
trunking shown in Fig. 2. A combined trunking cap and 
connection block is also made to fit the round form of trunk- 
ing or conduit. ‘The connector is made of heavy malleable 
iron and is sherardized after the channel pin holes are drilled. 
thus insuring a clean contact. The connector will be drilled. 
for any combination of single or duplex channel pins as 
specified by the purchaser. 

Several thousand tests were recently made on track cir- 
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Coleman Bond-Wire Connector 


cuits on many railroads and it was found that the resistance 
between the rails and the battery leads, and between the rails 
und the relay leads varied from zero to 0.6 ohm. The pos- 
sibilities of a varying resistance are many; an increase in 
resistance may cause a signal failure. 

With this connection one man can install 6 bootlegs in the 
time it takes to solder one joint the old way; and unskilled 
men can make a good joint in the worst weather. The job 
requires no tools other than a hammer and a screw driver. 
The workman has to clean only 1 inch of the insulated track 
lead. ‘These bond wire connectors are made by the Cole- 
man Railway Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York. 


MURRAY KEY ATTACHMENT 


A new design of draft gear key attachment has been placed 
on the market by the Keyoke Railway Equipment Company, 
Chicago, Ill. The device consists of two slotted links out- 
side the draft sills at each end of which are placed draft 
keys of the usual standard dimensions. The front draft key 
passes through the coupler and draft lugs while the rear key 
passes through a key housing which fits in a recess in the 
rear integral draft lug casting. The slots in the front draft 
lug castings are of such a length that when the limit of 
capacity of the draft gear is reached the front key takes a 
bearing on the lug. This relieves the side links and draft 
keys of all stresses in excess of the cushioning capacity of 
the gear. It is intended that a coupler with extensions at 
the rear of the key slot be used with this device, thus chang- 
ing the stresses on the front key from bending to compres- 
sion when the key comes in contact with the front draft 
lugs. The rear draft key has a bearing in the key housing for 
the full distance between the draft sills, which reduces the 
force tending to bend the key. Sufficient clearance is al- 
lowed in the slots in the draft lugs and links so that when the 
draft gear is closed under compression there are no stresses 
on any of these members. The draft keys and side links 
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are made of rolled steel, while the front and back draft lugs 
and key housing are of cast steel. 

The following advantages are claimed for this type of 
construction: It eliminates the bending of draft keys. It 
permits of using all the space between the draft sills for 
draft gear. It provides for tying the draft sills together at 
the rear of the draft gear where buffing shocks are trans- 

















New Design of Keyoke Draft Gear Attachment 


mitted to the underframe. It facilitates the application of 
either the draft gear or the key attachment and makes it 
possible to remove or replace either without disturbing the 
other. It permits of quick removal or replacement of the 
coupler. This attachment can be designed to accommodate 
any type of friction draft gear which is placed wholly be- 
tween the sills. 


BLUE SIGNAL SAFETY DEVICE 


‘The importance of the blue flag, which is used to protect 
the workmen while repairing cars, should never be under- 
estimated. Any disregard of this signal is liable to cause 
injury and sometimes death to the men who find it necessary 
to go under the cars to make the necessary repairs. The ar- 
rangement ordinarily used for protecting such cars consists 
of a blue flag which is more or less carefully stuck into a 
tie or into the ground. Often this signal is either knocked 
down by the wind or by some careless employee, thus offer- 
ing no protection to the string of cars on which the work is 
being done. In winter it is difficult to place it in position so 
that it will remain fixed. Sometimes switchmen will take a 
chance, remove the flag and place a car on the repair track. 
This is contrary to the rules and should never be allowed. 

In order to provide a signal which will give ample and 
positive protection, the Acar Manufacturing Company, 30 
Church Street, New York, has recently placed on the market 
a signal standard which cannot be removed except by the 
proper authorized person. As shown in the illustration, this 
blug flag standard is clamped and locked to the rail and can 
only be removed by the man who carries the key for the lock 
and when once put in position, it will remain in place. The 
clamp which fits over the rail is made to fit the shape of the 
rail and can be applied to rail sections weighing from 56 to 
100 Ib. The arms of the clamp are riveted together and 
telescoped in the body of the standard which is a piece of 
pipe. The upper part of these arms extend out through a slot 
in the pipe and the arms are of such shape that as the 
standard is raised they will open the clamp. As the standard 
is lowered the clamp grips the rail and holds the standard in 
an upright position. The eye in the upper end of the arm 


which extends out through the slot in the pipe will then line 
up with an eye in the lug on the pipe body so that the 
standard may be locked in position. 
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Any kind of a target may be used in the standard. The 
one shown in the illustration is painted blue with the words 
“Car Inspector” lettered on it. A hook is provided for a 
lantern when the standard is used at night. This device is 





CAR 
INSPECTOR 








Blue Signal Safety Device Set in Position 


made of substantial material and can be used for a variety of 
other purposes, such as marking train tracks in passenger 

















stations, protecting team tracks and in any other places where 
cars are spotted and are not to be disturbed. 
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The Louisville & Nashville has increased the pay of large 
numbers of clerical and other employees, including telegraphers 
and bridge carpenters. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has granted to its ma- 
chinists, about 2,000 of them, an increase in pay of 8% cents an 
hour, to date from May 1. 


The legislature of Pennsylvania, after many weeks of discus- 
sion and postponement, has passed the bill suspending the full 
crew law for the period of the war. 


The Baltimore & Ohio reports that 269 employees of the road 
have applied for enlistment in the various branches of the army 
and navy, and of this number 178 have been accepted. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has made an advance of 5 per cent 
in the pay of employees in offices, stations, dining cars and parlor 
cars, whose wages have not previously been increased this year. 


Both houses of Congress have now passed the bill increasing 
the membership of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
with differences which will necessitate reference to a conference 
committee. 


Senator Hollis, of New Hampshire, called on President Wilson 
last week, and urged on behalf of the four railroad brother- 
hoods that there should be no labor legislation at the present 
session of Congress. 


Representative Watkins has introduced a bill in the House, 
H. R. 5132, directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
give 30 days’ notice of hearings to state commissions, attorneys 
general and commercial organizations that may be interested. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has begun the work of 
moving from its present quarters, scattered through four differ- 
ent buildings in Washington, to its new office building at 
Eighteenth street and Pennsylvania avenue, where all of its 
departments will have modern and commodious quarters under 
one roof. 


The Firemen’s Brotherhood, according to an announcement 
made at the recent Missouri State convention of the order, at 
St. Louis, will continue to insure the lives of members without 
any change on account of the war, or the participation of mem- 
bers in war. Many Canadian members of the brotherhood have 
already gone to the front, and some have been killed. The poli- 
cies on these lives have been paid in the usual order. 


The Central of Georgia Railway has issued a circular pro- 
posing that the law of Georgia forbidding the movement of 
freight on Sunday be suspended for the period of the war. It 
is pointed out that under the pressure now existing the move- 
ment of freight traffic in Georgia is 10 per cent less efficient than 
in other states (and would be 14 per cent less efficient except 
that the law permits the movement of perishable freight, etc.). 


The “daylight saving” bill, which has been before Congress for 
several weeks, was this week passed by the Senate without de- 
bate, the effective date being made April 1, 1918. Mr. Adamson, 
who is chairman of the committee which has the bill in charge 
in the House, and who has been counted among its chief op- 
ponents, is quoted as saying that, the Senate having approved 
the bill, he will no longer object to its consideration in the 
House. 


The division of valuation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a tentative draft of instructions for field 
work of the telegraph and telephone branch of the engineering 
section, covering the inventory of telephone property. In ad- 
dition to general information, it includes detailed instructions for 
inventorying pole lines, aerial wire, aerial or submarine cables, 
underground conduits, underground cables, right-of-way, land 
and buildings, and central office equipment. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced a post- 
penement of the effective date of its locomotive headlight order 


issued last December. The commission’s requirements as to 
headlights will apply to all locomotives constructed after Octo- 
ber 1, 1917, instead of July 1, and for locomotives constructed 
prior to that date the changes required are to be made the first 
time they are shopped for general or heavy repairs after October 
1, but all locomotives are to be equipped by July 1, 1920. 


In the Fourteenth street yards of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Chicago on Tuesday evening, June 19, about 10 o’clock, 
an Adams Express car, in a train being made up (Train No. 3), 
was robbed of money and jewelry to the value of $23,000. Two 
messengers in the car were bound and gagged. The robbers, 
two of them, escaped as the train was backed into the station. 
It is said that the safe was opened by manipulation of the com- 
bination lock. At last accounts it was believed that the robbery 
was committed by two employees of the railroad company. 


A heavy rainfall on June 22 did considerable damage to rail- 
road property in Milwaukee, Wis., and vicinity. The shops of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul were flooded with water, 
and the tracks adjoining were covered with slides of mud. A 
double-track bridge of the St. Paul near Wauwatosa, Wis., was 
washed out, and there were washouts on the Chicago & North 
Western 15 miles northwest of Milwaukee. Near Rio, Wis., 
slides which covered the St. Paul tracks did considerable dam- 
age. The rainfall was the heaviest on record at Milwaukee, 
having been 5% in. 


Senator Pomerene has introduced in Congress a joint reso- 
lution, S. J. Res. 77, to provide for the regulation of the pro- 
duction, sale and distribution of coal during the war. The 
resolution authorizes the President to fix the prices of coal, 
and to regulate the methods of sale, routes of transportation, 
and apportionment of coal among merchants and ccasumers, 
either directly or through the Federal Trade Commission, or 
such other agency as he may designate, for the period of the war 
or for such time as he may consider necessary. If a coal mine 
operator or dealer conducts his business in a manner prejudicial 
to the public interest, the President is authorized to take over 
the business. 


The transportation committee of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce will undertake a survey of the city’s freight handling 
facilities within a few weeks. The survey will require from 
six months to a year to complete, and will be made by a sub- 
committee of the committee on transportation. Extensive en- 
largement and rearrangement of the Cleveland freight terminals, 
involving the expenditure of millions of dollars, is expected to 
follow the completion of the investigation. Among the railroad 
officers who are members of the transportation committee are: 
J. J. Bernet, president of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis; 
A. S. Ingalls, general manager of the New York Central, and 
R. K. Rochester, superintendent of the Pennsylvania Lines at 
Cleveland. 





New Mine-Rescue Cars 


Three of the all-steel cars authorized some time ago by Con- 
gress for the mine-safety service of the Bureau of Mines have 
just been delivered, and will take the place of three of the old 
cars which have been in operation since 1910. These cars are to 
be located at Reno, Nev.; Raton, N. Mex., and Butte, Mont. 





A “Traffic Service Bureau” 


This is the name of a school at Thirteenth and Spring Garden 
streets, Philadelphia, under the charge of R. W. Tunis, which 
has announced that young women will be given lessons in clerical 
railroad work without charge; and that the courses of study 
have been prepared under the direction of Prof. Emory W. 
Johnson, of the University of Pennsylvania, the well-known 
writer on railroad topics. 

The course consists of ten or twelve lectures and recitations, 
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designed to enable women to become acquainted with railway 
terms, forms and correspondence. 

The policy of giving the first course free of charge was 
adopted because the railroads announced that the women to be 
employed were to take the places of men leaving the railroad 
service to enter the military, naval and other branches of govern- 
ment service. There proved to be a large demand for instruction, 
and the enrollment quickly reached 265. 

The instruction given consists partly of lectures and partly 
of problems and practical work. The purpose of instruction is 
to give the students an introduction to the problems with which 
they will be confronted upon entering railroad traffic and op- 
erating departments, and the school seeks only to make it helpful 
in a preliminary way to those who are entirely unfamiliar with 
railroad office work. Should the present course be successful, 
it is intended to start one giving instruction of a more advanced 
character to women having prescribed educational qualifications. 
The course is not in any way subsidized by the railroads. 


Employment of Women 


The Erie Railroad announces that the number of women em- 
ployed within the last few weeks in consequence of the scarcity 
of male help, is about 300. 

The Philadelphia & Reading has opened a school at Pottstown, 
Pa., for the instruction of young men and young women in 
telegraphy, ticket selling and station accounting. The school 
already has 24 students, about equally divided between male and 
female. 

Owing to the inability to get draftsmen to fill vacancies caused 
by the war, E. S. Rice, assistant engineer of the construction 
department of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has employed 
12 girls in the drafting room of the construction department at 
Chicago. If the experiment proves a success more will be em- 
ployed as occasion demands 


Car Shortage Reduced 

The shortage of freight cars in the United States was re- 
duced during May from 148,627 to 105,127 cars—almost one- 
third. The commission on car service estimates that this marked 
reduction, following four months of rapid increase, is due to 
the prompt response of shippers and railroads to the sugges- 
tions which have been made by the War Board. On March 1 
the reports showed a shortage in the entire country of 130,082 
freight cars. The shortage grew to 144,797 by April 1, and on 
May | it was 148,627 cars, as noted above. 


The Webb Bill to Promote Export Commerce 


The House of Representatives has passed by a majority of 
240 to 29 the so-called Webb bill for the promotion of our 
foreign trade by permitting manufacturers to form co-operative 
associations similar to those of foreign origin with which they 
must compete. During the last term of Congress this bill passed 
the House by a majority of 8 to 1, but was held up in the 
Senate owing to the great congestion of the Senate calendar 
during the closing days of the session. 


Railway Revenues and Expenses for April 


The net operating income of the railways of the United 
States for April, 1917, was less than in April, 1916, by $9 per 
mile, or 2.4 per cent, according to the monthly bulletin of the 
Zureau of Railway Economics. 

Total operating revenues, $319,529,688, exceeded those for 
April, 1916, by $37,569,641. Operating expenses, $227,735,331, 
were greater by $37,033,648. Net operating revenue, $91,794,357 ; 
increased $535,993. Taxes, $14,943,029, increased by $2,296,595. 
Net operating income was $76,803,598, which is a decrease of 
$1,747,407. 

If spread over the mileage represented, operating revenues 
averaged $1,383 per mile, an increase over April, 1916, of 13.1 
per cent; operating expenses per mile, $986, were greater by 
19.2 per cent; net operating revenue per mile, $397, shows an 
increase of 0.4 per cent, while net operating income per mile, 
$332, shows a decrease of 2.4 per cent. Taxes per mile rose 17.9 
per cent. 

This summary covers 230,959 miles of operated line, or about 
0 per cent of the steam railway mileage of the United States. 

For the Eastern railways, operating revenues per mile were 


1917. 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF STEAM ROADS—APRIL, 


Compiled from monthly returns of the railw 
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$856 16.1 


$993 


$128,141,330 


$983 13.9 


$1,120 


$47,864,613 


$2,194 10.5 


$2,424 


$143,523,745 


$1,223 13.1 


$1,383 


$319.529,688 


Total operating revenues...........-.+005 


91,938,150 
24,599,642 


35,303,276 


1,560 


1,709 


101,179,223 


228,420,649 


60,304,095 


Passenger 


17,174,314 
227,735,331 


All other ; 
Total operating expenses....... 


87,520,647 
17,657,677 
19,494,287 


32,874,642 769 


20.3 


1,508 


1,813 


107,340,042 


15,316,495 
26,342,011 


38,666,437 


Maintenance of way and structures... 


Maintenance of equipment............ 


43,986,388 


16,212,777 


59,081,121 


119,280,286 


Transportation 


All other ..... 
Net operating reventie.......-.-.eecceeees 


14,989,971 


36,183,703 


91,794,357 
14,943,029 


Uncollectible revenues ..........+-.e+ee0+ 


Operating income 
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34,091,573 


12,387,796 


599 d14.4 


30,324,229 


76,803,598 
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greater than those for April, 1916, by 10.5 per cent; operating 
expenses rose 20.3 per cent; net operating revenue decreased 
10.9 per cent; taxes increased 13.3 per cent. Operating income 
per mile decreased 14.4 per cent. 

For the railways of the Southern district, operating revenues 
per mile exceeded those for April, 1916, by 13.9 per cent; oper- 
ating expenses rose 18.6 per cent, net operating revenue increased 
4.7 per cent; taxes increased 45 per cent. Operating income per 
mile decreased 0.9 per cent. 

For the Western railways, operating revenues per mile ex- 
ceeded those for April, 1916, by 16.1 per cent; operating ex- 
penses rose 18.3 per cent; net operating revenue increased 11.4 
per cent; taxes increased 13.8 per cent. Operating income per 
mile increased 11 per cent. 

The four months of the current calendar year, compared with 
the corresponding period of the preceding year, show changes 
per mile of line as follows: Operating revenues increased 9.4 
per cent, operating expenses increased 16.4 per cent, net operat- 
ing revenue decreased 6 per cent, taxes increased 13.6 per cent, 
while operating income decreased 9.4 per cent. 

Operating income per mile decreased 27.6 per cent in the 
East, increased 3.7 per cent in the South, and increased 5.8 per 
cent in the West. 

April net operating income per mile was 2.4 per cent less in 
1917 than in 1916, 38.4 per cent greater than in 1915, 61.6 per 
cent greater than in 1914, and 55.3 per cent greater than in 1913. 





Lackawanna Dining Car Prices 
Following are some of the “war portion” items, which have 
appeared on the breakfast bill of fare of Lackawanna Railroad 
dining cars since the company began its war-time food economy 
campaign: 


Strawberries with Cream .........cssccccccecs 30c 20c 
Glace Grant FOI occ scese vcs cawivdicesvecee 25c 15c 
‘“Mammoth” Prunes ......+-.+-+: a ea pete ela hemians 25c as 
Breakfast Cereals, with Cream..............+-- 25c 15c 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit (2)...........+++eeees 30c (1) 20c 
Bacon and Bagh ccc ccwssccccscscvvcvesveees 70c 45c 
Broiled or Fried Ham or Bacon.........+-..+- 60c 40c 
Eggs Boiled, Fried, Scrambled or Poached (2). 30c (1) 15c 
Potatoes—French Fried or Hashed Brown...... 25c 15c 
Rolls, or Bread with Butter...........-+++eee- 10c ae 
Dry or Buttered Toast ......--..2-eeeeeeeees 15c 10c 
CN, EE aio Ses: esate whe ccweec tere sch ees 55¢ 25c 
Tea, Coffee or Cocoa, Individual Pot.......... 15c are 


The Railroad Year in Canada 


Hon. Frank Cochrane, Canadian Minister of Railways, in his 
annual statement to the House of Commons reported a surplus 
of earnings over operating expenses amounting to $1,137,713 
on the Intercolonial Railway system, and a deficit of $1,966,626 
on the National Transcontinental Railway during the past fiscal 
year. The government railroad system now comprises 4,063 
miles, made up of the Intercolonial, 1,562 miles; Transcontinental, 
2,009 miles; Prince Edward Island Railway, 275 miles; Inter- 
national Railway, 112; St. John Valley, 105. 

The earnings of the Intercolonial, Mr. Cochrane said, were 
abnormally low during the four winter months because the 
road was engaged in hauling war materials, and had to embargo 
many kinds of freight which paid higher rates. Moreover, on 
that line the operating expenses were augmented by increased 
cost of coal, materials and supplies and increased wages, and 
also by the unfavorable weather conditions and the congestion 
of traffic at Montreal. 

Total receipts on the Intercolonial were $16,802,290, and oper- 
ating expenses $15,664,577, leaving a surplus of $1,137,713, as 
compared with $1,517,295 in 1915-16. The surplus, said the min- 
ister, would be absorbed by the equipment renewal account. 

On the Transcontinental the receipts amounted to $5,916,550, 
as compared with $3,758,387 in 1915-16, and operating expenses 
were $7,883,177, as compared with $4,410,528. The deficit was 
due to the comparatively small amount of traffic offering; to 
the fact that trains not warranted by business had to be estab- 
lished, and to the necessity for maintaining the road at the 
standard of other transcontinental lines. The operating expenses 
of the entire government railway system for the fiscal year ended 
March 31 last were $24,645,433, as compared with $17,797,061 
in 1915-16; the earnings were $23,465,565 as against $18,373,143 ; 
deficit for the whole system, $1,179,867. The total number of 
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passengers carried on the system was 5,673,796, including 277,155 
men of the military and naval forces, who traveled in 443 special 
trains. : 

The total estimated cost of the work on the Prince Edward 
Island car ferry terminals and the railways leading thereto is 
$2,910,000, of which $2,600,000 has been expended. Rails have 
been laid on the Hudson Bay Railway to Mile 332, which is the 
second crossing of the Nelson river.. Of the 92 miles of line 
remaining between the bridge and Port Nelson all is graded but 
11 miles. The bridge across the Nelson will be completed this 
summer, and the rails will be laid into Nelson this year. Work 
has been slackened on the Nelson harbor owing to war condi- 
tions. The estimated cost of railway and harbor work is 
$26,000,000, of which $18,175,000 has been expended, $12,565,000 
on the railway, and $5,610,000 on harbor terminal work. 





National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities 


The officers and executive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Owners of Railroad Securities, organized on May 23, 
at a conference held in Baltimore of 500 representatives of three 
billion dollars of railroad securities, have been announced as 
follows: President, S. Davies Warfield, Baltimore, Md., presi- 
dent, the Continental Trust Company; vice-presidents, Eastern 
district, Forrest F. Dryden, Newark, N. J., president, Prudential 
Insurance Company of America; Central district, John J. 
Mitchell, Chicago, Ill, president, Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank; Southern district, T. K. Glenn, Atlanta, Ga., president, 
Atlantic Steel Company; Western district, Charles C. Moore, 
San Francisco, Cal., president, Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position; Southwestern district, I. H. Kempner, Galveston, Tex., 
president, Texas Bank & Trust Company; treasurer, J. Hough 
Cottman, Baltimore, Md., of J. H. Cottman & Co.. Executive 
committee: S. Davies Warfield, chairman; Charles F. Adams, 
Boston, Mass., treasurer, Harvard University; John T. Baxter, 
Minneapolis, Minn., president, Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company; Louis F. Butler, Hartford, Conn., president, 
The Travelers Insurance Company; James E. Caldwell, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., vice-president, Fourth and First National Bank; 
Walter F. Coachman, Jacksonville, Fla., chairman of board, Con- 
solidated Naval Stores Company; David R. Coker, Hartsville, 
S. C.; F. H. Ecker, New York, N. Y., treasurer, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; Crawford H. Ellis, New Orleans, 
La., vice-president, United Fruit Company; Jacob Epstein, Bal- 
timore, Md., proprietor, Baltimore Bargain House; Henry Evans, 
New York, N. Y., president, Continental Insurance Company, 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company and American Eagle 
Fire Insurance Company; William M. Hayden, Baltimore, Md., 
president, Eutaw Savings Bank; Robert Jemison, Sr., Birming- 
ham, Ala., former president, Birmingham Railway Light & 
Power Company; George K. Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa., presi- 
dent, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company; F. J. Kell, Wichita 
Falls, Tex., Kell Milling Company; Darwin P. Kingsley, New 
York, N. Y., president, New York Life Insurance Company; 
Harold Kountze, Denver, Col., chairman of board, Colorado 
National Bank; George C. Markham, Milwaukee, Wis., presi- 
dent, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company; Henry A. 
Page, Aberdeen, N. C., vice-president, Page Trust Company; 
Walter J. Raymer, Chicago, IIll., vice-president, Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce; Henry A. Schenck, New York, N. Y., 
president, Bowery Savings Bank; Henry T. Scott, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., former president, Union Iron Works; A. L. Shapleigh, 
St. Louis, Mo., president, Shapleigh Hardware Company; John 
G. Walker, Richmond, Va., president, Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia; Clarence W. Watson, Fairmont, W. Va., chairman 
of board, Consolidation Coal Company; John F. Wilkins, Wash- 
ington, D. C., former owner of Washington Post; Ernest Wood- 
ruff, Atlanta, Ga., president, Trust Company of Georgia; Clifford 
B. Wright, Cincinnati, O., president, Union Savings Bank & 
Trust Company. 

The Baltimore conference appointed a committee on perma- 
nent organization of 80 members from 56 of the principal cities 
of the country. This committee has now been made permanent 
as the advisory committee, and is in addition to the executive 
committee. A general committee of 96, two members from each 
state, was also authorized and will shortly be announced. A 
declaration of principles adopted sets forth the objects of the 
association. Its committees very prominently represent a great 
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and widely diversified ownership in railroad securities. Head- 
quarters have been established in Baltimore. 

President Warfield .in announcing the officers made the fol- 
lowing statement: “This association rests squarely on the vast 
ownership of railroad securities, universal in distribution and 
extent, which is the reason for its existence and for its support. 
Surprising as it is true, fully fifty million people of the country 
have a very definite ownership in railroad securities. Thirty- 
three million have life insurance policies in mutual companies 
and eight million have deposits in mutual savings banks. There 
are no stockholders of these institutions, their policyholders and 
depositors mutually own them and their securities, which include 
two and a quarter billion dollars in railroad bonds. Nine million 
more people own railroad securities, individually or through 
stock ownership in financial and other institutions; so do charit- 
able bodies, schools and colleges. Therefore all questions af- 
fecting the carriers are of considerable public moment. The 
credit of the railroads requires that they be permitted to earn 
a margin over operating expenses, taxes and fixed charges suf- 
ficient to protect present owners and attract prospective owners 
of their securities. If not, the carriers can be financed only at 
a cost curtailing their development, lessening their efficiency, 
with higher operating costs, all of which must react finally upon 
those who purchase transportation and depend upon its efficiency 
for the development of their own business or their own property. 
Three-fifths of the seventeen billions’ aggregate of railroad se- 
curities consist of mortgage bonds—a majority in ownership of 
railroads, yet with no voice, which this association now will 
largely represent in addition to stockholders. The voice of the 
owners of the carriers should be heard along with the voice of 
the users of transportation in solving their problems. This as- 
sociation is not to become a critic of those in authority over the 
carriers; its wish is to be helpful, and to be among those con- 
sidered, whenever and wherever questions are decided by gov- 
ernmental agencies—national or state—which affect those it 
represents.” 





Coal Prices to be Fixed by Committees 


At a meeting of approximately 400 coal operators held at 
Washington on Tuesday at the call of F. S. Peabody, chairman 
of the Committee on Coal Production of the Council of National 
Defense, resolutions were adopted pledging the operators to sell 
their product “at a fair and reasonable price” to be fixed, with 
the approval of the Committee on Coal Production, by special 
committees of operators from each coal mining state. The 
special committees are also to confer with the council’s com- 
mittee “to the end that production be stimulated and plans be 
perfected to provide adequate means of distribution.” Before 
the resolutions were adopted the operators were addressed by 
Secretaries Lane and Daniels, John T. Fort of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and T. L. Lewis, assistant to the attorney 
general, who appealed to their patriotism, and also frankly stated 
that unless the operators established of their own will a fair 
selling price for coal and proper regulation of the industry, the 
government would be forced to take over their output. Secre- 
tary Lane told the operators that the best thing for them to do 
was to put into the hands of one man or of a small group of 
men the fixing of prices, rather than to compel the government to 
use a strong hand. Assurance was given that there would be 
no prosecution by the government on account of an agreement 
on prices with a government agency. Mr. Fort placed a large 
part of the blame for coal conditions on the railroads. Chairman 
Peabody qualified Mr. Fort’s remarks with the statement that 
“some of the railroads are good and some are bad.” 

The Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce on Tuesday 
began a hearing on bills to regulate the price of coal and other 
basic materials, and heard a large number of operators. Many 
attributed the high price of coal to car shortage. 

Governor Goodrich, of Indiana, in a letter to the Federal Trade 
Commission, said that it is being clearly demonstrated in his 
state that the operators do not want an adequate supply of 
cars. “We find them loading cars light, and slow about loading 
cars delivered to them,” he said. He suggested that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be given power to order prefer- 
ence given to certain kinds of freight, and that a prohibitive 
demurrage rate should be made effective after 48 hours. 

The President met with the entire Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on Saturday afternoon, and for more than an hour dis- 
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cussed the activities of the commission in obtaining costs on 
various commodities, and particularly with reference to the pro- 
duction cost of steel and lumber. He requested the commission 
to make investigations into these two subjects, which will be 
done at once. The commission has a staff of about 200 special 
investigators who can be assigned to the investigations. 

At a meeting on Wednesday the coal operators arranged for 
the establishment of a permanent bureau in Washington to 
gather statistics, co-ordinate them, and be the intermediary be- 
tween the coal associations and local bureaus and the gov- 
ernment. 





Canadian Rails in Europe 


The Canadian Minister of Railways, reporting to Parliament 
at Ottawa, concerning the shipment of rails for use on the battle 
front in France and Belgium, in response to the last request 
from the British Government, says that rails are being procured 
from the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific, through the Yellow- 
head Pass, from Imrie to Resplendent, a distance of 207 miles. 
By taking some rails from the Canadian Northern line between 
these two points, a composite line will be made, which will serve 
the industries of the district and put the settlers to the minimum 
amount of inconvenience. The composite line will be composed 
of 128 miles of Canadian Northern roadbed and 77 miles of 
Grand Trunk Pacific. 

The work of lifting the rails of the Grand Trunk Pacific is 
being done by all the section men on the sections of line af- 
fected, all the available local labor and 150 soldiers belonging to 
a construction battalion. The first shipment of rails will be in 
transit to Three Rivers this week and the balance will be on the 
way by the end of July. 

Canadian Northern rails are not being sent to Europe because 
they are not so suitable as those of the Grand Trunk Pacific. 





Superintendents Postpone 1917 Convention 


At a meeting at St. Louis on June 18 the executive and ad- 
visory committee of the American Association of Railroad Su- 
perintendents indefinitely postponed the 1917 convention of the 
association. The following resolution was passed: 


“Whereas, this nation has become involved in a conflict for 
the defense of democracy, which means the right of those who 
submit to authority to have a voice in their own government, 
and, 

“Whereas, we are confronted by perhaps one of the gravest 
situations ever imperiling a free people, rendering it necessary 
that the transportation forces be conserved in all directions, 
be it 

“Resolved, that this association, pledging as it does its loyalty 
and support to the Government in defense of liberty, justice 
and humanity, also offers its service to the President of the 
United States in whatever manner he sees fit to use it; and, 
be it further 

“Resolved, that the annual meeting at Minneapolis, Minn., 
which was to be held on August 8, 9 and 10, 1917, be in- 
definitely postponed.” 





American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association 


At a joint meeting of the officers and executive committees 
of the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association and the 
Supply Association held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 2, 
1917, it was unanimously voted that the ninth annual convention 
of the association should be postponed for one year. 

The American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association and the 
Supply Association jointly donated the sum of $50 to the 
American Red Cross. 

The secretary-treasurer has been instructed to publish the 
1917 Year Book as heretofore. 





International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Association 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the International 
Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Association held in Chicago, May 
26, it was voted to postpone for one year the annual meeting 
of the association, which was to have been held in August at 
Chicago. 
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MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. The full list of meetings and conventions is pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMuRRAGE OrFicers.—F. A. Pontious, 455 
Capa Seaseat Station, Chicago. Next meeting, July 18, 1917, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. 
Room 101, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
8-10, Minneapolis, Minn. 

American Socrety For Testing Matertars.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Next annual meeting, June 26-29, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J 

AMERICAN Society oF Cirvit EnGcInEERS.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
St., New York. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF Rainway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—W. L. Connelly, 
Supt. of Telegraph, Indiana Harbor Belt, Gibson, Ind. Next annual 
meeting, September 11-13, 1917, Washington, D. C. 

Canapian Rarttway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CanaDIAN Society oF Civit EnGINEERsS.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 

eld St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, 1st Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car Foreman’s Association oF Cuicaco,—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

Centrat Rarrway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cu1eF INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND CAR FoREMEN’s AsSOCIATION.— 
W. R. McMunn, New York Central, Albany, N. Y. Next conven- 
tion, September, 1917, St. Louis. 


Crncinnatr Rattway Cius.—H, Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
Rys., 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday, 
February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

ENGINEERS’ Society or WESTERN PENNSyLvania.—Elmer K. Hiles, 568 
Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, Ist and 3rd 
Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CuHicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
ceding 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLroap Master BLAcKsMITHS’ AssocraTion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, C, H. & D., Lima, Ohio. Next annual meeting, August 21-23, 
1917, Chicago. 

Master Car_AnD LocoMOTIVE PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
anp Canapa.—A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next annual 
meeting, September 11, 1917, Chicago. 

New Encianp Rarrroap Crus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Boston. 

New Yorx Rairroap Crus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d ine A in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

NraGaRA Frontier Car Men’s_ Assocration.—Geo. A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 

i Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, 


H. Harman, 
Annual meeting, August 


Brisbare Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. : 
PaciFic Rartway Crus.—W. S. Wollner, Assistant to Chief Engineer, 
Northwestern Pacific R. R., San Francisco, Cal. : 
Prorta_ ASSOCIATION OF RalILRoap Orricers.—F, C, Stewart, 410 Masonic 
emple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 
RarLtroap CLur or Kansas City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Regular meteings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas City. 
Raitway Cxius oF PittssurcH.—J. B, Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August, Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial-Annex 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Rartway Srenat Assocration.—C. C. Rosenberg, Myers Bldg., Bethlehem, 
Pa. Next annual convention, September, 1917, Atlantic City, N. J. 
RicHMOND Rartroap Ctus.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
Regeter meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
ugust. 
enententaar AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Assocration.—P. J. McAndrews, 
C. & N. W., Sterling, Ill. Next annual convention, September 18-21, 
1917, Hotel Auditorium, Chicago. i 
Str. Lours Rartway Ciun.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
co. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 
Srenar APPLIANCE AssocrATtton.—F. W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
Vork. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 
Soututrn & SouTHWESTERN RatLway Cius.—A, J. Merrill, Grand Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 a. m., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 
TrarFic CLus or Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 
TraFFic Crus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. : 

TraFFic Crus or PittssurcH.—D. L. Wells, Gen’l Ag’t, Erie R. R., 1924 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings bi-monthly, Pittsburgh. 
Train DespATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 

Ave., Chicago. Next meeting, June 19, Fresno, Cal. 
TRANSPORTATION CLuR OF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office, 
= we R. R., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 
etroit. 


TRAVELING Enoineers’ Assocration.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Next convention, September, 1917, Chicago. 

Urtan Socrety or Encineers.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg., 
Salt Lake City. Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 
cept Tuly and August, Salt Lake City. . : 

Western Canapa_ Rartway Cius.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Ratrway Crus.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., 
Regular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, 
August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Chicago. 
July and 
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Traffic News 





At a meeting of Western traffic officers at Chicago last week 
it was agreed that in future payment for sleeping car berths 
must be made on the date of making the reservation. 


The Louisville & Nashville announces that, on trains which 
have a dining car, the waiters will pass through the coaches, 
either before or after each meal, and offer food for sale from 
trays. 


The Southern Railway in Mississippi and the Mobile & Ohio 
jointly will run a live stock and dairy instruction train over 
their lines in Alabama and Mississippi commencing July 16 
and continuing seven weeks. 


On Monday last the Pennsylvania Railroad had at its New 
York terminus 490 carloads of new Southern potatoes. The 
movement of Southern potatoes into New York City over this 
road since the first of June has totaled 278,000 barrels, an in- 
crease of 53,000 over the receipts in the same period of last 
year. 


The Southern Railway, on the occasion of the annual reunion 
of the United Confederate Veterans at Washington, in the week 
beginning June 4, carried into Washington, from the morning 
of June 2 to noon of June 8, a total of 26,490 passengers. This 
road ran 43 special trains, besides 512 special cars on regular 
trains, all without accident to any train or passenger. 


The San Francisco (Cal.) Traffic Club was organized on 
May 24 to succeed the La Salle Traffic Club. Membership in 
the club is open to persons engaged or interested in the traffic 
profession who desire to join in the study and mutual discus- 
sion of traffic matters. The headquarters are in the Call build- 
ing, San Francisco, and the officers are: President, W. T. Boze- 
man; vice-president, A. L. Fowle; secretary, L. N. Bradshaw, 
and treasurer, T. H. Fox. 


The railroads of the State of New York have filed with the 
Public Service Commission, Second district, their tariffs pro- 
viding a 15 per cent increase in intrastate freight rates parallel 
with the increases in interstate rates for which they have al- 
ready asked the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Pub- 
lic Service Commission held a hearing on June 25 at Albany, 
and intimates that the conclusion of the Federal body probably 
will be followed in intrastate rates except in particular cases 
where local conditions may require a different determination. 


In addition to the states in which the railroads have so far 
filed applications for a 15 per cent horizontal increase in freight 
rates, as noted previously in the Railway Age Gazette, applica- 
tions have been filed with the commissions in Idaho, Minnesota, 
Montana, New York, Oregon and Utah. On June 18 the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission continued 
further hearings on the application of the Minnesota roads until 
July 5. The railroads of Florida have been notified by the State 
Railroad Commission that the proposed increase in freight 
rates cannot be authorized until after a public hearing, and that, 
because of the importance of the subject the hearing should not 
be held under 30 days’ notice, which would bring it about July 
15. The railroads of Georgia have had the question of increased 
freight rates before the state commission for several months, 
and protracted hearings have been held; but on June 18 the 
roads all filed a new petition, asking for a minimum horizontal 
increase of 15 per cent without delay. The commission, how- 
ever, at last accounts had not indicated when it would hold a 
hearing on the new petition. 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh held its annual meeting and 
election of officers on June 11. Charles McNicholl, district 
freight agent of the American Bridge Company, at Pittsburgh, 
was elected president; J. G. Code, general manager of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, was elected first vice-president ; 
George A. Buse, president of Buse & Caldwell, second vice- 
president; D. L. Wells, general agent of the Erie, third vice- 
president; Almer H. Orr, agent of the Atlantic Coast Dispatch, 
secretary, and William F. Morris, Jr., general freight agent of 
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the Crucible Steel Company, treasurer. The personnel of the 
board of governors for the coming year is as follows: C. B. 
Ellis, traffic manager of the Gulf Refining Company; J. A. 
Fitzpatrick, general agent of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western; 
E. B. Mitchell, district freight solicitor of the Pennsylvania 
system; J. B. Rider, vice-president and general manager of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company; J. V. Styers, general freight agent 
of the Bessemer & Lake Erie. At the same meeting the club 
decided to invest a portion of its surplus funds, amounting to 
several thousand dollars, in Liberty bonds. 





Reductions in Passenger Service 


President Wilson sees no sufficient reason for foregoing con- 
ventions. This opinion is expressed in response to a letter from 
William Fellowes Morgan, president of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City, who said that the present tendency to 
forego the holding of conventions and general commercial meet- 
ings because of a desire to practice alleged economy was based 
on a false idea of economy. He believes that the application 
of this idea will be harmful, rather than beneficial, both to the 
Government and to the nation’s business. “Such gatherings 
should be encouraged rather than discouraged, because failure 
to hold them as usual is likely to create a false impression, and 
to discourage mutual co-operation.” With this view the Presi- 
dent agreed. 

The Public Service Commission of Massachusetts has taken 
no action in connection with the reduction in the number of 
passenger trains run on the roads in the state, the commis- 
sioners having reached the conclusion that the companies have 
endeavored to exercise reasonable discrimination in the selection 
of trains which might be eliminated. The Boston & Maine has 
made a considerable reduction in the number of trains 
which it had proposed to take off. The State Railroad Com- 
mission of Kentucky has approved the consolidation of certain 
passenger trains on the Southern Railway between Cincinnati 
and Chattanooga. The Railroad Commission of Georgia, having 
held a hearing on the petition of the Southern Railway for 
authority to discontinue 15 passenger trains, now running in 
that state, hat issued an order approving the company’s action 
in regard to nine trains only. 

The Georgia railroad commission has denied the application 
of the Augusta Southern to be allowed to make all of its 
passenger service a mixed service, to the extent of specifying 
that trains Nos. 2 and 3 must be operated exclusively as pas- 
senger trains. The same commission has granted the peti- 
tion of the Wadley Southern to operate its trains Nos. 43 and 
44 mixed tri-weekly instead of six days a week as at present. 
The East Georgia is authorized to substitute a single daily pas- 
senger service between Register and Gleanville, instead of the 
present double daily service. The petition of the patrons of the 
Talbotton railroad that the Sunday service of that road be dis- 
continued in order that the trainmen may go to church has been 
granted. This petition is asquiesced in by the road. The Cen- 
tral of Georgia has petitioned the Georgia commission for leave 
to discontinue certain trains and the commission has set the 
petition for hearing this week. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad announces new time tables, to go 
into effect July 1, which show numerous trains discontinued, 
the aggregate (east of Pittsburgh) being about 6,000 train miles 
daily. There is no important change in express trains between 
New York and Philadelphia. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has laid before the 
New Jersey Board of Public Utility Commissioners proposed 
new time tables taking off 33 suburban trains. 





Kentucky Coal-Traffic Situation 


Milton H. Smith, president of the Louisville & Nashville, who 
was recently called before the Jefferson county (Ky.) grand 
jury, which is seeking a remedy for the high price of coal, has 
issued a statement laying the blame for present difficulties on 
a law which allows coal mining companies to designate the 
destination of coal shipments on “piratical” northern roads, 
which hold cars unreasonably, and on the “ingratitude” of mine 
operators who have forgotten the railroads, which helped them 
to develop the Kentucky fields when the eastern coal supply was 
abundant and cheap. 

On June 1, he said, 17,540 out of 24,000 L. & N. coal cars were 
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held by other roads. The L. & N. has not increased freight 
rates, has built 2,700 coal cars since January 1, and has hauled 
1,100,472 more tons of coal the first three months of 1917 than 
in 1916. Mr. Smith said that the L. & N. was equipped to 
handle every ton of coal mined in Kentucky. 





“The Greater Port of New York” 


The New York Evening Post of June 20 has a supple- 
ment of 116 pages, with the above title, describing in great de- 
tail the railroad freight and shipping facilities of New York 
City, with many illustrations, voluminous chapters of statistics 
and history. One of the articles is by J. C. Lincoln, traffic man- 
ager of the Merchants’ Association. Among the subjects treated 
are the proposed Brooklyn Marginal Railway, the Erie Canal, 
and the effect of the war on shipping. 





More Loyal Loaders in Louisiana 


The American Railway Association’s Commission on Car 
Service, as an incident in its campaign to secure more in- 
tensive car loading, reports another case which deserves 
mention. During the week ending May 19 the Myles Salt Com- 
pany, Weeks Island, La., loaded 3,331,004 Ib. into cars having a 
marked capacity of 3,070,000 Ib. This was equivalent to 108 per 
cent of the marked capacity of the cars. During the succeeding 
week the same concern loaded 4,420,000 Ib. into cars having a 
marked capacity of 4,150,000 Ib. This was equivalent to 106 per 
cent of the marked capacity of the cars. Weeks Island is on the 
Southern Pacific, 120 miles west of New Orleans. 





Getting Down to Brass Tacks 


Relief from the shortage of anthracite coal in New England 
is in sight. Fifty-car trains are to be run from a mine in Penn- 
sylvania direct to central points in New England. James J. 
Storrow, chairman of the New England committee which 
brought this about, has made four trips to Washington and 
one to Philadelphia, and says: “We shall run our solid train, 
without dropping a car, straight through from the mine to 
Manchester [and other distributing points] in less than 100 
hours instead of the fortnight it now takes, or frequently a 
month. When this train-load program has been working for a 
short time we think New England will be back on the coal 
map. We absolutely cannot get, under present conditions, coal 
cars for this train movement unless we can count on indefati- 
gable co-operation in unloading. We have been obliged to 
promise that every one of these cars will be unloaded in one 
day, so it can start right back to the mines for the next train- 
load. Hoist a flag, call in your neighbor, ask the store clerk, 
the clergyman, the mayor or any one to pitch in and help you 
get that car unloaded before the sun sets. We shall be obliged 
in the interest of New England consumers to chop off this train- 
load supply from any man who has not sufficient help, or who 
has not sufficient standing with his neighbors to get the help 
needed to unload his car by sunset. As to soft coal, I 
hope we can say something definite within a few days.” 





Interstate Freight Rates in New Mexico 


On Friday, June 15, the Corporation Commission of New 
Mexico held a hearing on the proposed 15 per cent advance in 
intrastate rates requested by the railroads operating in that 
state. The railroads petitioned for this advance in May, c n- 
tingent upon the approval of the interstate 15 per cent adva:ce 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The state commis- 
sion allowed the tariff to be issued effective July 1, but subject 
to investigation, protests and complaints. 

In presenting the railways case J. R. Koontz, general freight 
agent of the Santa Fe and chairman of the committee selected 
by the New Mexico lines, declared that the cost of maintaining 
and operating railways has advanced steadily in the last few 
years, the same as in other industrial and commercial lines, but 
with the difference that other kinds of business have been per- 
mitted to increase prices while the railroads have not. He also 
said that the railways simply desired an opportunity to adjust 
their prices according to the rules of price recognized as right 
and proper in the world of business. 

He submitted a comparison of coal rates in New Mexico with 
those in Colorado and those from Colorado to Kansas, showing 
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that the New Mexico rate has been favored. In regard to the 
class rate used by wholesalers in distributing merchandise to retail- 
ers from the jobbing points throughout the state, Mr. Koontz gave 
testimony to show that the present rates on merchandise classes 
for all distances of 400 miles or less are considerably lower than 
the class rates ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from Shreveport, La., to points in Texas. The density of ton- 
nage in Texas where these rates apply was shown to compare 
favorably with that in New Mexico, while the population per 
square mile of railroad is greater in west Texas than in New 
Mexico. He also showed that the New Mexico class rates in 
effect today are lower than the rate ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from Memphis, Tenn., to points in 
Arkansas where the density of tonnage is greater than in any 
of the western states. 

In answer to inquiries concerning the relation between Arizona 
and New Mexico intrastate rates, Mr. Koontz stated that a 
shipment which moves 50 miles in Arizona for 27 cents for 
100 Ib. moves in New Mexico for 23 cents at present. The 15 
per cent increase sought would raise the New Mexico rate to 
26% cents, still leaving it under the Arizona rate. 

George W. Oliver, Chicago, chief statistician of the Santa Fe, 
submitted the opinion of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Arkansas rate case to show that recognition has been taken 
of the fact that the expense of short haul or intrastate traffic is 
much greater proportionally than for the long haul or interstate 
traffic. He also said that everything entering into the main- 
tenance and operation of railway property had advanced rapidly 
in the year. Fuel, for instance, he said, had gone up 25.16 per 
cent, and the Santa Fe’s increased expense for labor in freight 
service in New Mexico on account of the Adamson law will 
be $138,365 for 1917 on the basis of the 1916 operation, of which 
26.99 per cent is assignable to intrastate service. 





The Illinois Passenger Rate Case 


The conflict between federal and state authority in regard to 
passenger fares in Illinois is now agitating Washington, as well 
as Chicago and St. Louis. The effort to get action by Congress 
is noticed in another column of this paper. Prior to the action 
of Senator Sherman, the Illinois authorities had sent representa- 
tives to Washington to see if the United States attorney-general 
could do anything, and an attempt was made also to get the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to postpone its order; but the 
commission declined to act, and nothing was accomplished. 

The Illinois legislature on June 16 adopted a resolution direct- 
ing the State Public Utilities Commission to suspend the hear- 
ings on the application of the railroads for authority to make 
advances in freight rates, until they should have ceased their 
“defiance of the laws of the state”; and, in compliance with this 
request, the Utilities Commission postponed its proposed hearing 
for 120 days. 

The Illinois railroads have this week filed, in the Superior 
Court of Cook County, their answers to the charges of being in 
contempt of court for violating the preliminary injunction pro- 
hibiting them from raising intrastate fares from 2 cents to 2.4 
cents. Judge Foell postponed the final hearing on the case for 
six months, at the end of which time the United States Supreme 
Court is expected to have decided the injunction suit in which 
the court was asked to restrain the state authorities from prose- 
cuting railroads for putting the higher fares into effect. The 
answer of the Chicago & Alton and of most of the other roads 
insisted that the Superior Court was without jurisdiction; and 
also that the carriers cannot reduce the interstate fares from 
St. Louis and Keokuk to Illinois points, to the basis of 2 cents 
a mile (for the purpose of removing discrimination), for by so 
doing discriminations would be created, in favor of those cities, 
against all other points on the Mississippi river in Missouri and 
Iowa. The establishment of the 2-cent basis would also violate 
the fourth section of the Commerce Act, as it would throw the 
entire rate structure of the railroads west of the Mississippi 
out of alinement; and it would substitute for the judgment of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as to what is a reasonable 
rate, the judgment of the Illinois legislature. It would compel 
the railways to accept interstate fares lower than were found 
reasonable by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Until the 
conclusion of the continued hearing before the Superior Court 
the 2.4 cent rates will remain in force. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on Monday announced 
that after an informal hearing by the board of suspension on 
proposed increases of 15 cents per ton in the rates on bituminous 
coal between points in Official Classification territory, the com- 
mission voted not to suspend the protested rates, and they will 
become effective on July 1. The increases apply from Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio 
producing fields to points east of the Mississippi river, and north 
of the Ohio river. 
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PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS 


Judson C. Clements 


Judson C. Clements, who on March 17 completed 25 years of 
service as a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
died suddenly on June 18 at his home in Washington. He be- 
came a member of the 
commission on March 9, 
1892, succeeding Walter 
L. Bragg, and had been 
appointed and_ reap- 
pointed by five different 
presidents. 

He was born in 
Walker county, Georgia, 
on February 12, 1846, 
attended the common 
schools, and studied law 
at Cumberland Univer- 
sity, Lebanon, Tenn. He 
was admitted to the bar 
in 1869, and practiced 
law at Lafayette, Ga., 
until 1877, when he re- 
moved to Rome, Ga. He 
was county, commis- 
sioner of Walker 
county in 1871; a repre- 
sentative in the Georgia 
legislature from 1872 to 1876, and state senator in 1877 to 1880. 
From 1881 to 1891 he was a representative from Georgia in the 
Federal Congress, and for a year he had been president of the 
Chattanooga, Rome & Columbus Railroad. His appointment 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission followed his retire- 
ment from Congress. When but 16 years of age he had enlisted 
in the Confederate army at the outbreak of the Civil war, and 
at the close of hostilities he retired as a first lieutenant. 

In Georgia and in Congress Judge Clements was a representa- 
tive of the conservative yet progressive type of men that suc- 
ceeded the more radical element after the war, and he became 
one of the strong men in Congress. As a member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission his work has been characterized 
by faithful attention to duty and a sincere effort to give the best 
that was in him to promote justice in the relations between the 
carriers and the public. Through his long experience as a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, from the days 
when it had little power to the time when it has had such com- 
plete control over the transportation affairs made subject to its 
jurisdiction, Judge Clements gained a remarkable familiarity 
with railroad affairs and railroad history, and he has naturally 
taken a most active part in the development of commission 
regulation of railroads, having contributed considerable assist- 
ance to President Roosevelt in securing the passage of the 
Hepburn law of 1906. At no time has he been regarded by 
railway interests as other than fair and just, but he has been 
keenly solicitous of the interests of the general public as he 
saw them, and the fact that he has so often found himself in 
opposition to the position taken by the railroads has not been 
due to any inherent hostility to railroads, although it may have 
been affected by some of the impressions gained during the 
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early days of railroading and of “high finance.” He has gen- 
erally been opposed to the efforts of the roads to obtain general 
advances in rates, and has been an uncompromising advocate 
of regulation of security issues. Personally Judge Clements was 
one of the most lovable of men, and was unusually popular with 
all with whom he was associated. 


COURT NEWS 


Assumption of Risk 





The Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that the danger of at- 
tempting to cross a track in front of an engine only a few 
feet away and approaching at a speed of 6 to 9 miles an hour 
is so obvious and imminent that a trackman, even if ordered 
by his foreman to do so, assumes the risk, he knowing the train 
was coming and it being in plain. sight—L. & N. v. Williams 
(Ky.), 194 S. W., 920. Decided May 18, 1917. 


Attraction to Children 


The Arkansas Supreme Court holds that where a railroad tie 
company piled tiles insecurely, and the railroad placed a pile 
of sand in such proximity thereto that a child, attracted to the 
spot by the sand and the ties, was injured when the stack fell, 
the railroad was not liable for the negligence in piling the ties 
insecurely, but was liable for allowing such condition to continue 
if it was reasonably to be anticipated that children attracted by the 
sand pile might be injured—Foster v. Lusk (Ark.), 194 S. W., 
854. Decided April 30, 1917. 





Excessive Damages 


A switchman, 37 years old, with a life expectancy of 29 years, 
earning from $100 to $125 a month, obtained a verdict of 
$17,500 for an injury to his foot which would prevent him 
from continuing in his usual occupation, and would greatly 
lessen his capacity for earning money, but would not wholly in- 
capacitate him. The Nebraska Supreme Court held the verdict 
to be excessive, and that the plaintiff should be required to 
remit all in excess of $12,000—Stapleton v. C. B. & Q. (Neb.), 
162 N. W., 644. Decided May 5, 1917. 





Crossing Accident—Negligence of Automobile Passenger 


The fact that a passenger in an automobile, injured at a 
crossing, was not the driver, does not absolve him from all 
care. In an action for the death of an automobile passenger 
it appeared that the car was approaching a crossing where the 
view was obstructed, at a speed about equal to that of a person 
walking. The passenger killed was talking with another pas- 
senger, and failed to look and listen for the approach of a train. 
Had he looked when within seven or eight feet of the track 
he must have seen an approaching train, and had he listened 
he must have heard its bell, which was ringing, and the rumbling 
and other noises of the train, which was approaching at an 
illegal speed. The automobile was not stopped, and the de- 
ceased did not warn the driver. The Maine Supreme Judicial 
Court held that the deceased was guilty of contributory negli- 
gence, and a motion to set aside a verdict for the plaintiff and 
for a new trial was granted—Blanchard v. Maine Central (Me.), 


100 Atl., 666. 





Hours of Service Act—Unforeseen Cause of Delay 


Action was brought against the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf 
for a violation of the Hours of Service Act. Freight train No. 
302 left Allen, Okla., at 3:30 p. m., on November 15, 1915, and 
the trainmen were relieved of duty at Denison at 11:15 a. m. 
on November 16, having been on duty more than 16 hours. The 
run was 96 miles. The cause of the delay was the derailment 
of another train, No. 56, at Wapanucka three hours after No. 
302 left Allen, completely blocking the passage of No. 302. 
After the derailment the railroad exerted every effort to clear 
the track. The track was cleared at 4 a. m. November 16, 13 
hours after the men on 302 went on duty, and 12% hours after 
they left Allen. The Federal district court for the eastern dis- 
trict of Texas held that the derailment, which did not result 
from the railroad’s negligence, was a cause not known to the 
carrier or its agents, which could not have been foreseen, and 
which relieved the carrier from liability under the act. The 
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carrier was not required to relieve the train crew at the first 
convenient stopping place reached after the expiration of the 
16-hour period, but could permit the men to continue to the 
end of the run.—United States v. M. O. & G., 241 Fed., 302. 
Decided January 10, 1917. 





Stop, Look and Listen Rule—New York 


In an action for the death of the driver of an automobile at 
a crossing, counsel for the railroad urged that (a) the view 
in the direction of the train was open to the deceased when 
the car was 31 feet from the track; (b) the better rule of law 
is that an auto approaching such a grade crossing should stop 
even if the driver cannot see. The New York Appellate Di- 
vision said: “As to the duty to stop before going on the cross- 
ing, Justice Morschauser gave full instructions regarding what 
the jury might find was the decedent’s duty, but said that the 
law did not make it always mandatory to stop at such a 
crossing. Federal decisions (Bremner v. Pennsylvania, 179 Fed. 
577, 29 L. R. A. [N. S.] 924) and those of Massachusetts (Chase 
v. N. Y. Central, 208 Mass. 137, 94 N. E. 377), hold that an 
auto should be stopped before reaching such a crossing. That 
strictness, however, has not yet been held in this state. We 
are not at liberty to lay it down here. Hence no error appeared 
in thus submitting this question to the jury.” Judgment for 
the plaintiff was affirmed.—Brooks v. Erie, 164 N. Y. Supp., 
104. Decided March 23, 1917. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


State Assessment of Railroad Franchises 


The Louisville & Nashville and the State Board of Valuation 
of Kentucky both appealed from a final decree of the Federal 
district court for the Eastern District of Kentucky in a case ir 
which the railroad sought to enjoin the enforcement of state 
and local taxes upon the basis of an assessment of the “fran- 
chise” of the company for 1913, made by the board at $45,658,630, 
or upon the basis of any greater valuation than $22,899,200. The 
district court found $25,808,493 to be the amount at which the 
company was legally taxable (230 Fed., 191). The company 
complained that it had been subjected to illegal discrimination, 
in that its property had been assessed at more than its actual 
value, whereas the property of all other taxpayers in the state 
was assessed uniformly and intentionally at much less than 
actual value; in fact at not exceeding 60 per cent thereof. This 
point the district court decided in favor of the railroad, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States agrees that the evi- 
dence showed that other property in the state was systematically 
under-valued, and that there was undue discrimination in the 
taxation. 

The court said that under the Kentucky taxing statute there 
are three principal steps in the process of ascertaining the value 
of the intangible property, taxable in Kentucky, of companies 
operating lines extending within and beyond the limits of the 
state. These are: (1) The fixing of the value of “the capital 
stock of the corporation,” which, as construed in previous 
cases, means the total value of all its net assets, tangible and 
intangible, within and without the state; (2) the apportionment 
to Kentucky, and (3) the elimination of the value of the tangi- 
ble assets. Whether the second step should precede the third, 
or vice versa, was one of the matters in dispute. The board’s 
second step, after fixing the value of the capital stock. was 
to apportion to Kentucky a certain part of this total value, 
which of course included both tangible and intangible assets; 
after which it proceeded to deduct the assessed value of the 
tangible assets in Kentucky. The railroad insisted that these 
steps should have been reversed; that the board, having valued 
the total capital stock of the company, including assets tangible 
and intangible, should first have deducted the entire tangible 
assets wherever situated, and next have appropriated a proper 
portion of the intangible to Kentucky. The court sustained 
the railroad’s contention, and reversed the decree as far as the 
company’s assignments of error were concerned, and affirmed 
it so far as the state’s assignments of error were concerned. 
Justices Holmes, Brandes and Clarke .dissented.—Louisville & 
Nashville v. Greene. Decided June 11, 1917. This case controls 
the cognate cases of Greene v. Louisville & Interurban and 
Illinois Central v. Greene, heard at the same time and decided 
on the same day. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


LinpE BrotrHers (Jamaica) have ordered one 0-4-2 type loco- 
motive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Kansas City SOUTHERN has ordered 7 Mallet type loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. 


THE CENTRAL ALGoDONES (Cuba) has ordered 2 Consolidation 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE Russtan GOVERNMENT is reported as having ordered 400 
narrow gage locomotives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SUBURBAN Gas & ELectric Company has 
ordered one four-wheel locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


Tue TERMINAL RarLroAp AssocrATION oF St. Louts has or- 
dered 10 six-wheel switching locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Company. 


Tue Cuicaco & ALTON, reported in the Railway Age Gazette 
of May 25 as contemplating the purchase of locomotives, has 
ordered 10 Mikado locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


Tue RuopesiAN Raitway has ordered 6 Mountain type loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. These loco- 
motives will have 22 by 24 in. cylinders, a total weight in work- 
ing order of 172,000 1b., and will be equipped with superheaters. 


Tue TRINIDAD SHipPING & TrapING CoMPANy has ordered one 
four-wheel connected locomotive from the American Locomo- 
tive Company. This locomotive will have 9 by 14 in. cylinders 
and a total weight in working order of 34,000 Ib. 


Tue Detroit & Torepo SHore Line has ordered 2 super- 
heater eight-wheel switching locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Company. These locomotives will have 22 by 28-in. 
cylinders, and a total weight in working order of 204,000 Ib. 


Tue SorocopANa Rartroap (Brazil) has ordered 3 Mikado 
and 5 Pacific type locomotives from the American Locomotive 
Company. The Mikado locomotives will have 19 by 20 in. cyl- 
inders, and a total weight in working order of 134,000 Ib. The 
Pacific type locomotives will have 17% by 20 in. cylinders, and a 
total weight in working order of 118,000 Ib. All the locomotives 
will be equipped with superheaters. 





FREIGHT CARS 


THE GRAND TRUNK is in the market for 1,000 box cars. 


Tue Mrissourt Paciric will build 500 box cars in its own 
shops. 

Tue Ex Paso & SoUTHWESTERN is in the market for 250 fifty- 
ton gondola cars. 


Pue.trs, Dopce & Co., New York, are reported in the market 
for 75 coke cars. 


Tue Union Paciric is reported as preparing specifications for 
4,000 freight cars. 

Tue CHESAPEAKE & Ounio is reported in the market for 1,000 
70-ton hopper cars. 

Tue Erte has ordered 50 center constructions from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. 

Tue Unitep VERDE EXTENSION RAILRoap is in the market for 
30 narrow-gage hopper cars. 

Tue Copper Rance has ordered 50 ore cars from the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Avrora, Etcin & Cuicaco (Electric) is in the market 
for 50 pit cars of 2-ton capacity. 
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Tue ALigurppa & SouTHERN has ordered 50 gondola cars from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is in the market for 375 cen- 
ter constructions for gondola cars. 


Swirt & Co. has ordered 25 6,000-gal. capacity tank cars from 
the Standard Steel Tank Company. 


THE Mark MANuFAcTURING CoMPANY, Chicago, is in the 
market for 18, 50 to 70-ton, steel gondola cars. 


THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RatLways have ordered 5,000 
freight cars from the Canadian Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Evans Tuwinc Rerininc Company has ordered 30 8,000- 
gal. tank cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue RicHMonpD, FREDERICKSBURG & Potomac is reported in the 
market for 15 caboose cars and 15 steel underframes for 50-ton 
flat cars. 


Tue PHILIPPINE VEGETABLE Or ComMpaANy has ordered 100 
8,000-gal. capacity tank cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 


Tue Union RaiLroap is reported as having ordered 1,000 steel 
hopper cars from the Greenville Steel Car Company. This item 
has not been confirmed. 


THE CARNEGIE STEEL Company has ordered 60 fifty-ton tank 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company and is re- 
ported in the market for 6 gondola cars. 


Tue Unitep States Navy has ordered 11 fifty-ton steel flat 
cars, 2 thirty-ton box cars and 5 fifty-ton steel underframe box 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THE BETHLEHEM STEEL ComMPANY, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of May 4 as being in the market for 50 55-ton gondola 
cars, has ordered these. cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 


THE IsLanp PETROLEUM CoMPANY, reported in the Railway 
Age Gazette of April 6 as inquiring for 25 tank cars, has ordered 
15 8,000-gal. capacity tank cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THe Montana, Wyominc & SouTHERN has ordered a 200- 
horsepower 55-ft. McKeen motor car from the McKeen Motor 
Car Company. 


Tue Union Paciric has ordered a 300-horsepower 70 ft. Mc- 
Keen mail, express and baggage car from the McKeen Motor 
Car Company. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tur Missourr Paciric has ordered 100 tons of steel from 
the American Bridge Company for 101-foot track girder span. 





MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has asked for bids on a 
list of machine tools, including engine lathes, axle lathes, wheel 
lathes, turret lathes, horizontal and vertical boring mills, planers, 
shapers, drill presses, punches, shears, forging presses, grinders, 
hammers, portable boring and facing machines, crank pin turners, 
flaying presses and clamps, forging machines, spring bending and 
stripping machines, hack saws and wheel presses. 





RatLway Exports To Russ1a.—A compilation by the National 
City Bank of New York shows that the total exports to Russia 
in the past three years will aggregate nearly $1,000,000,000, 
while the aggregate of the fifty years preceding was but a little 
over $500,000,000. The United States Government figures of 
the exports to Russia in 1915 were $61,000,000; in 1916, $314,- 
000,000, and in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, will ap- 
proximate $565,000,000. Of the total for 1916 railway cars 
amounted to over $18,000,000; locomotives about $12,000,000, 
and steel rails and other track material about $12,000,000. The 
figures for 1917 are not yet available. 
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Supply Trade News 





The Mahr Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
opened an office at 120 Liberty street, New York, in charge of 
J. R. Matthews. 


The Barco Brass & Joint Company, Chicago, announces a 
change in the company name to the Barco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, effective July 1. 


R. C. Acers, western sales manager tor the Engineer Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president, with offices in the Mc- 
Cormick building, Chicago. 


W. W. Hall, formerly Pittsburgh sales manager of the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Company, has been appointed assistant general 
manager of the Columbia Steel & Shafting Company, Pitts- 
burgh, ru. 


H. G. Doran & Co., Peoples Gas building, Chicago, has been 
incorporated to buy and sell mechanical and other devices, with 
a capitalization of $10,000. Harry G. Doran, president; A. D. 
Cloud, secretary. 


Karl W. Bock, formerly secretary and assistant to the vice- 
president of the Union Pacific Coal Company, Omaha, Neb., has 
been appointed manager of the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ryan Car Company has started to employ women work- 
ers in its works at Hegewisch, Ill. in order to overcome the 
shortage of labor, and on June 25 five women were put to work 
doing light manual labor such as handling lumber, sorting light 
material, etc. 


The Dakin Emergency Safety Brake Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, to 
manufacture safety brakes and other devices. G. E. Dakin, M. 
A. Dakin and Samuel Dakin, all of Stanton, Mich., are directors 
of the corporation. 


The duties of R. N. Parks, former general manager of the 
Bettendorf Company, whose resignation was announced in the 
Railway Age Gazette on June 8, will be assumed by J. W. Bet- 
tendorf, president and treasurer, and J. H. Bendixen, second 
vice-president and manager of sales. 


George C. Isbester, of the Rail Joint Company, Chicago, has 
been appointed paymaster in the United States Navy, with the 
commission of lieutenant commander. He has been relieved of 
his duties with the Rail Joint Company, and is now located in the 
Edison building, Chicago. 


Marshall Williams, operating manager of the Pittsburgh divi- 
sion plants of the American Bridge Company, has been appointed 
assistant to the president, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
George W. Hunter, manager of the Gary (Ind.) plant, succeeds 
Mr. Williams. P. W. Seil succeeds Mr Hunter as manager of 
the Gary works. 


Ralph E. Graves, Pittsburgh representative of the Cleveland 
Punch & Shear Works Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
placed in charge of the new office opened by that concern in 
the McCormick building, Chicago, and will have charge of the 
middle western territory. T. J. McNamara succeeds Mr. Graves 
as manager of the Pittsburgh office. 


Thomas M. Derickson, sales manager of the A. G. A. Railway 
Light & Signal Company, Elizabeth, N. J., died on June 18 
from blood poisoning. Mr. Derickson had held this position 
since July 1 last year. He was born at Meadville, Pa., in 1866. 
He served his apprenticeship in the Erie shops at Meadville, but 
later studied civil engineering, and for a while was in the en- 
gineering department of the Erie Railroad. Subsequently, he 
engaged in railroad and land surveying in the south, and at one 
time was also general manager of the Lookout Incline Railway 
on Lookout Mountain. He was later sales manager of the 


Champion Iron Works, and subsequently became general man- 
ager of the Memphis district of the Bell Telephone Company, 
and then general sales manager of the Galion Iron Works, 
Galion, Ohio. 


He later became general manager of the F. B. 
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Zieg Manufacturing Company, Frederickstown, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of cast iron culvert pipe and the Panama line of road 
machinery. 


At separate meetings of the stockholders of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, and the Westinghouse 
Machine Company, held at the offices of the respective compan- 
ies at East Pittsburgh on June 13, favorable votes were taken 
on the merger of the two companies and the officers and directors 
were empowered to arrange for the merger. 





Tuco Products Corporation 


The Tuco Products Corporation has recently been organized 
under the laws of New York, with a capital of $500,000, and has 
purchased the entire business of the Transportation Utilities 
Company, of New York, 
and the Magnesite Prod- 
ucts Company, of San 
Francisco. The former 
company has been en- 
gaged in business with 
the railroads for more 
than ten years, handling 
the “Tuco” brand of in- 
sulation and _ preserva- 
tion; National car roof- 
ing; National and Uni- 
versal trap doors; Im- 
perial and Universal car 
screens; Eclipse deck 
sash ratchets; Perfection 
sash balances, and Kicker 
and Wedge locks for 
trap doors; Flexolith 
composition flooring; Re- 
sisto insulation; Tucolith 





plastic car flooring; Tu- D. W. Fre 

cork insulation; Brown 

weatherstrips; the North Pole drinking fountain: pulverized 
magnesite and chloride magnesium. The Magnesite Products 


Company has been established for several years, manufacturing 
“Klingstone” flooring, magnesite, stucco, plaster and paint. 

Magnesite is one of the principal materials used in the manu- 
facture of Tucolith plaster car floorings, and the only known 
suitable supply (low in lime content) heretofore came from the 
Balkan states. That source being shut off by the war, forced 
the company to make a search for the right raw material, and 
after exhaustive laboratory tests and resulting negotiations, the 
consolidation mentioned was effected, which assures a convenient 
and apparently unlimited supply. It also makes possible an ex- 
pansion of the business, by which it is planned to deal with the 
application of stucco to old wooden passenger stations. The de- 
velopment of Klingstone stucco, in which the binder employed 
is made from a by-product of magnesite, is such that the com- 
pany guarantees it against checking, cracking or falling off— 
one of the objections frequently to this method of construction. 
There will also be added a complete line of fireproof wall board, 
plaster and paints. Arrangements have been practically made 
for 16 branch agencies to handle the business in different sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada. 

David H. McConnell has been elected chairman of the board. 
Mr. McConnell has been identified with many large business in- 
terests in which his financial genius and business foresight have 
been a factor in their success. He is at the present time at the 
head of a large manufacturing business which employs thousands 
of agents, and is also a director in a number of railway supply 
companies. 

David W. Pye, president of the corporation, is well known 
in the railway supply field. For 21 years he was connected with 
the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, which company 
he joined on September 1, 1889, as assistant to the treasurer. 
Later he was made purchasing agent, and still later made assist- 
ant to the president, then second vice-president, and finally vice- 
president. In 1910 he left that company to become president 
of the United States Light & Heating Company, and two years 
later was elected president of the Transportation Utilities Com- 
pany. Mr. Pye has spent his entire business career of 27 years 
with large concerns specializing on railway requirements. 
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Garrett Burgert, vice-president and treasurer, was for 27 years 
with the Ramapo Iron Works, for the first 10 years as super- 
intendent, and the remaining 17 years as sales manager. He 
was then elected president of the Metal Plated Car & Lumber 
Company, in which capacity he served for 8 years, or until 1912, 
when that company was absorbed by the Transportation Utilities 
Company. He was then made secretary, and in 1916 was elected 
vice-president. 

Harold B. Chamberlain will have direct charge of the railroad 
sales department. After Mr. Chamberlain left college he spent 
several years in the mechanical and car departments of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. He left railway service to accept an appoint- 
ment in the mechanical department of the Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Company. Later he went with the Transportation Utili- 
ties Company, and after several months in the plant was as- 
signed to the selling staff. 

W. V. V. Clarke has been appointed engineer of plants. Mr. 
Clarke, a Cornell graduate, has been especially educated in 
engineering and chemistry. He has for the last few years had 
charge of certain gas interests in Brooklyn, and will have direct 
charge of the San Francisco, Chicago and New York plants. 





Locomotive Stoker Company 


The Locomotive Stoker Company announces the appointments 
of W. G. Clark as general sales manager, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh; F. L. Wassell as western sales manager, with head- 

' quarters in the Railway 
Exchange building, Chi- 
cago, and O. B. Capps 
as eastern sales manager, 
with headquarters at 50 
Church street, New 
York. 

W. G. Clark, prior to 
his appointment as gen- 
eral sales manager, held 
the position of western 
manager of the com- 


pany. He graduated 
from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1899 and at 
once entered the me- 


chanical engineering de- 
partment of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway 
Company in New York. 
In 1902, he became con- 
nected with the Westing- 
house interests by enter- 
ing the engineering department of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company at East Pittsburgh. He then went to 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company as inspector, and later 
was representative at St. Louis, Mo. In 1905, he was appointed 
western manager of 
Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co., which posi- 
tion he left to become 
western manager of the 
Locomotive Stoker Com- 
pany, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 

F. L. Wassell, who has 
been appointed western 
sales manager, was for- 
merly secretary of the 
company. Mr. Wassell 
became associated with 
the Westinghouse inter- 
ests in 1910, when he 
entered the employ of 
the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company at Wil- 
merding, Pa., as private 
secretary. He later be- 
came assistant secretary 
of this company. In 
1913 he was made secretary of the Locomotive Stoker Company, 
but it was not until the summer of 1916 that he became actively 





W. G. Clark 





F. L. Wassell 
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connected with the Stoker company as its secretary at Pittsburgh. 

O. B. Capps, who has been appointed to the position of eastern 
sales manager, was for- 
merly eastern repre- 
sentative. Mr. Capps 
started work in the me- 
chanical engineering de- 
partment of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Com- 


pany at Schenectady, 
N. Y. In 1909, he left 


the Locomotive company 
to enter the employ of 
the Locomotive Stoker 
Company as mechanical 
expert at Schenectady. 
In the summer of 1915, 
he took up the sales work 
as eastern representative, 
with headquarters at 50 
Church _ street, New 
York City, which po- 
sition he now leaves to 
become eastern sales 
manager, as above noted. 





O. B. Capps 





Decision on Wolhaupter Tie Plate Patent 


The United States Supreme Court handed down a decision 
on May 21 in a case brought by the Railroad Supply Company, 
Chicago, against the Elyria Iron and Steel Company, Elyria, 
Ohio, for infringement of certain claims in patents for tie plates 
granted to B. Wolhaupter and since acquired by the Railroad 
Supply Company, that the tie plate manufactured and sold by 
the Elyria Iron and Steel Company did not infringe on these 
patents, thereby affirming the decree of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth District. In this decision the Court called 
attention to the fact that the first patent for a tie plate “was 
issued in 1881 and between tlat date and the date of issuing the 
first patent in suit to Wolhaupter in 1895, 26 patents were issued 
and that in the 7 years between 1895 and 1902 when Wolhaup- 
ter’s second patent in suit was issued, 19 more patents were 
issued for various forms of this simple device.’ The court 
further stated that the slight variations claimed for the patents 
in suit from the tie plates which had been designed previously 
did not constitute a patentable invention. 

An identical suit was brought by the Railroad Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, against the Hart Steel Company, Elyria, O., and 
Guilford S. Wood, Chicago, selling agent for the Elyria company 
and its manager in the Circuit Court of the District of Northern 
Illinois on December 9, 1908, and a decision was rendered for 
the defendants on December 18, 1911. This case was appealed 
by the plaintiff to the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Seventh 
District, which rendered a decision on January 5, 1915, revers- 
ing the decision of the lower court. The case was then appealed 
by the defendants to the United States Supreme Court, which 
gave a decision for the defendants on May 21, the same date 
that the decision was rendered on the parallel case against the 
Elyria Iron and Steel Company. 

On June 11, the Supreme Court entered an order granting 
counsel for the Railroad Supply Company leave to file a petition 
for a rehearing within 60 days. 





Red Cross Dividends 


A number of large companies selling to the railroads followed 
the lead of the Steel Corporation last week and declared extra 
dividends for the Red Cross. The dividend checks in each case 
have been sent to the stockholders with the suggestion that the 
proceeds be given to the American National Red Cross for the 
$100,000,000 fund which that organization is raising. A list of 
the companies in the railway supply field that have declared 
such extra Red Cross dividends follows: 


Company Dividend Amount 
American Brake Shoe Company...... = — evccscescccccecs $50,000 
American Locomotive Company....... 1 per cent com, 250,000 
General Electric Company.........++. 1 per cent 1,000,000 
Pantaesie Leather Comoatiy...cs.ccce «sve Resin vibe ewan ee 5,000 
U.S; Bteel Corporations. oi occccvsese 1 per cent com. 5,083,028 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Company. 1 per cent com. and pref. 375,000 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company Elects New 
Officers 


\t the meeting of the board of directors of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, held at New York, June 20, 
the board, in addition to declaring a regular quarterly dividend 
of 13% per cent on both preferred and common stock, also de- 
clared an extra dividend of 1% of 1 per cent on both common 
and preferred stock, amounting to $375,000 for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. 

The following officers were elected: Guy E. Tripp, chairman 
of the board; E. M. Herr, president; L. A. Osborne, Charles 
A. Ferry, H. P. Davis, H. D. Shute, H. T. Herr, and Walter 
Cary, vice-presidents; T. 
P. Gaylord, acting vice- 
president; James C. Ben- 
nett, controller and secre- 
tary; Warren H. Jones, 
assistant secretary; H. 
I. Baetz, treasurer and 
assistant secretary; S. 
H. Anderson, assistant 
treasurer and assistant 
secretary; L. W. Lyons, 
assistant treasurer; F, E. 
Craig, auditor; W. B. 
Covil, Jr., and W. J. Pat- 
terson, assistant auditors. 

Henry D. Shute, who 
has been promoted from 
treasurer to vice-presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, has been asso- 
ciated with the company 
since 1893. Mr. Shute 
was born in Somerville, Mass. He graduated in electrical engi- 
neering at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1892. 
He later spent some time studying in Germany at the School 
of Mines in Clausthal, and also at the Technical School in Dres- 
den. Mr. Shute has had a wide experience in the Westinghouse 
company. His first two years were spent in the testing depart- 
ment, and later he was engaged on erection and laboratory work. 
He subsequently became associated with L. B. Stillwell. For a 
short time afterwards he was an assistant foreman of the ex- 
perimental department in the Niagara Falls Power Works. 
Later he was transferred to the engineering department, where 
he designed alternating 
current apparatus, being 
prominently identified 
with the steam railroad 
electrification work done 
by the Westinghouse 
company. After five 
years’ service with the 
company, Mr. Shute took 
up work in the sales de- 
partment, in which he re- 
mained until 1903 when 
he was made assistant to 
the vice-president, L. A. 
Osborne, which position 
he filled until 1910, when 
he was elected acting 
vice-president. In 1914, 
Mr. Shute was made 
treasurer of the com- 
pany, succeeding T. W. 
Siemon. 

Herbert Thacker Herr, 
who has been elected a vice-president of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, has been identified with the 
Westinghouse Machine Company since 1908, filling, respectively, 
the positions of general manager, second vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and, finally, vice-president and general manager 
and a director of the company. Mr. Herr was born in Denver, 
Colo., and received his education in the public schools of Denver 
and at Yale University. After leaving college he became iden- 
tified with the following railroads, in various capacities: Chicago 
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& North Western, Denver & Rio Grande, Chicago, Great West- 
ern, Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fé, and the Norfolk & Western. 
In 1906 Mr. Herr was made general superintendent of the Denver 
& Rio Grande, and two years later retired from the railway field 
to become vice-president and general manager of the Duquesne 
Mining & Reduction Company, at Duquesne, Ariz., where he 
remained until he moved to Pittsburgh. Mr. Herr is officially 
connected with a number of other industrial and financial insti- 
tutions, being a director of the Pittsburgh Meter Company, vice- 
president and director of the Westinghouse Air Spring Com- 
pany, and the Westinghouse Gear and Dynamometer Company, 
and the Rodman Chemi- 
cal Company. 

Walter Cary, who has 
been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, was since 1904 
associated with the “West- 
inghouse Lamp Company, 
filling for the greater 
part of the time the posi- 
tions of vice-president 
and general manager. 
Mr. Cary was born in 
Milwaukee, Wis., and re- 
ceived his education in 
the schools of that city, 
and at Harvard Uni- 
versity. After leaving 
college he became asso- 
ciated with the Gibbs 
Electric Company, of 
Milwaukee, as secre- 
tary, and in 1889 he, with some other local men, formed the 
Milwaukee Electric Company, manufacturers of dynamos and 
motors, becoming its vice-president and in 1902 its president. 
Mr. Cary is well known throughout the electrical industry on 
account of his activities in the field of incandescent lighting. 

H. F. Baetz, who has been elected treasurer of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, was born and raised 
in Pittsburgh, and educated in the schools of that city, graduat- 
ing from Allegheny High School in the class of 1887. On the 





Walter Cary 


date of his election 
as treasurer, Mr. Baetz 
has just completed 


” 
to a day 30 years of ye 
service with the West- 
inghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company. Mr. 

Baetz began his business fe 
career as a_ timekeeper ‘9 


in the Garrison plant of 
\ wf 
4 


the Westinghouse § Elec- 
H. F. Baetz 





tric & Manufacting Com- 
pany, and after only one 
year of service, and at 
the age of 18, he was 
made paymaster of the 
company. Two years 
later he was transferred 
to the accounting de- 
partment, where he 
worked until 1899, when 
he was made acting as- 
sistant treasurer. In 
1902. Mr. Baetz was elected assistant treasurer of the company. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Tue Best Way Ovut.—The Cleveland Twist Drill Company 
recently put on the market its Ezy-out screw extractors for 
removing broken set or cap screws, studs, staybolts, etc. The 
extractors have met with such success that the company has 
now also put on the market three additional sets, and in addition 
to the No. 17 set which was sold originally. These four sets, 
including 12 sizes of extractors, are described in a folder bear- 
ing the title, “The Best Way Out,” recently issued by the 
company. 
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Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This company will receive 
bids until noon, July 6, for grading, bridge work, tracklaying 
and surfacing, fencing and buildings, required for the construc- 


tion of the Osage County & Santa Fe from Owen, Okla., to 
Fairfax. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—This company will build an 80 ft. 
by 106 ft. tank shop of brick construction at Chicago, Ill. It will 
also build a roof 50 by 375 ft., over the space between the brass 
foundry and the locomotive and wheel shop. These improvements 
are in addition to those mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette 
of March 30. The total expenditure will be approximately 
$900,000. 

This company is building a 35-stall roundhouse with steam 
power plant at Chase yards, South Milwaukee, Wis., to cost 
$350,000. The Walsh Construction Company, Davenport, Iowa, 
are the contractors. 


Etrrick & NorTHERN.—The stockholders of this company 
have voted a bond issue of $50,000 to complete a line between 
Ettrick, Wis., and Blair, four miles of which have been graded 
and the bridges built. The road will be placed in operation 
next fall. All the rails and other track material, but no equip- 
ment, have been purchased. 


Miami MineraAt Bett.—This company is constructing a line 
from Quapaw, Okla., via Century, Cordon and Picher, to Baxter 
Springs, Kan., 20 miles. The maximum grade of the road is 
1 per cent, and the maximum curvature 6 deg. There will be 
approximately 7,000 cu. yd. of grading per mile. The contract 
for construction has been let to the Hedges & Allhands Con- 
struction Company, Springfield, Mo. The work is now about 
50 per cent complete. It is the intention of this line to serve 
the Miami lead and zinc district with a railroad connecting with 
the St. Louis-San Francisco at Quapaw. J. A. Frates, Jr., 
Miami, Okla., is vice-president and general manager; J. H. 
Grant, Oklahoma City, is secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA RaAILRoAD.—This company has awarded con- 
tracts to the Matthews Construction Company, Princeton, N. J., 
for the construction of a passenger station, a baggage and 
Adams Express building and a freight station, all to be erected 
at Princeton, N. J. 


Prescott & PHoENIx SHorT Line.—This company is making 
final surveys for a line from Turkey, Ariz., to Glendale, a dis- 
tance of 70 miles. R. E. Sloan, 406 Fleming building, Phoenix, 
is secretary and treasurer. 


St. Louis-SaAn Francisco.—This company has let a contract 
to Charles Cunliff, St. Louis, Mo., for the construction of an ex- 
tension to a freight house at Tulsa, Okla. The building will be 
40 ft. by 330 ft. and will cost approximately $100,000. Other im- 
provements involving the laying of additional tracks are being 
contemplated. 


Sanp Sprincs Raitway.—This company contemplates the ex- 
tension of its road from Tulsa, Okla., to a point connecting with 
the Osage County & Santa Fe, near Pawhuska, a distance of 
approximately 45 miles. It is not expected that construction will 
be started for some time. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company in conjunction with P. A. 
Haviland, engineer of Alameda county, Cal., has completed pre- 
liminary plans for a new $1,500,000 bridge between Oakland and 
Alameda. The structure will be of the double leaf bascule type 
and will supplant the two draw bridges now doing service at 
Webster and Harrison streets, Alameda. The detailed plans 
will be prepared immediately and the actual construction will 
be started as soon as possible. 


WeEstTeRN Paciric.—This road has awarded a contract to the 
Utah Construction Company, Ogden, Utah, for the construction 
of a line from Reno, Nev., to Chilkoot, Cal., 35 miles. The work 
will involve the building of about 18 miles of new line, and the 
widening of the present narrow gage for the balance of the 
distance. 





Battimore & Onio.—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Speyer & Co. are 
offering $15,000,000 of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
5 per cent gold notes, one-half of the issue maturing in one 
year, and the other half in two years. Both issues of notes 
are being offered at 9834, yielding an average for the two issues 
of approximately 5.78 per cent. 


CARTHAGE & CopENHAGEN.—Bondholders of this road have peti- 
tioned Justice E. C. Emerson, of Watertown, N. Y., for re- 
sale of the property. On May 29 this 9-mile line extending 
from Carthage, N. Y., to Copenhagen was sold to Hurwitz 
Brothers, of Syracuse. The bondholders allege fraud in con- 
nection with the sale, and that the price paid was inadequate. 
Judge L. P. Hale, counsel for the New York Public Service 
Commission, Second District, showed letters to the court in- 
dicating that the commission did not favor junking of a rail- 
road if it could be reorganized. The motion for a resale was 
granted on condition that the bondholders deposit with the 
referee $250 to secure the cost of sale and to pay Hurwitz 
Brothers’ interest on their deposit of $2,700 for the property 
until the time of the resale. 


Cuicaco & EAstTErRN ILLINoIs.—Judge Carpenter in the U. S. 
District Court at Chicago has decided that the bonds of the 
Chicago & Indiana Coal Railway were a lien only on the 
coal road, and that such was the meaning of the consolidation 
agreement in 1894. This ruling of the court makes the bond- 
holders of the Chicago & Indiana Coal Railway general cred- 
itors of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. It is expected that 
this decision will clear the way for the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois reorganization. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLaAnp & Paciric.—Stockholders at a special 
meeting approved the reorganization plan as signed by Judge 
Carpenter of the Federal Court, with no opposition to any 
part of it except by Wallace Streeter, a Chicago attorney hold- 
ing proxies for 30 shares for Clarence H. Venner, of New 
York, who objected to the entire procedure as being illegal. 


DeNveR & Rio GrANpE.—An appeal has been filed in the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals by Chadbourne & Shores, New York, 
attorneys for this company, from the judgment for more than 
$38,000,000 given by Judge Hand in the U. S. District Court 
in favor of the Equitable Trust Company. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—Application of Samuel Halperin for an 
injunction to restrain this company from distributing a quar- 
terly dividend of 2% per cent on its capital stock, has been 
denied by Justice Tierney, of the New York Supreme Court. 
Halperin contended that the road was not in a financial con- 
dition to pay the dividend out of its profits. The company 
showed the court that the dividend is warranted because the 
road’s current assets are $35,548,622, and its current liabilities 
only $10,722,808. The dividend of 9 per cent for the present 
year is based on net earnings for 1916 of $4,158,372, or at the 
rate of 9.78 per cent. In his decision Justice Tierney said: 
“The motion which is addressed to the discretion of the court 
has nothing to commend it either in form or substance, and 
is denied.” 


PENNSYLVANIA RaILRoAp.—Directors of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany operating the western lines of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road system have declared a dividend of 3 per cent. The divi- 
dend is payable June 30 to stock of record June 25. Six 
months ago 4 per cent was declared, making 8 per cent in 1916. 


PitrsBuRGH, CINCINNATI, Cutcaco & St. Lovuis.—This company 
has declared a dividend of 2% per cent, payable August 30. 
This is the first dividend of the new Panhandle company which 
absorbed several western lines in the’ Pennsylvania Railroad 
system. 


TERMINAL RaiLroAp AssociATION oF St. Louvis.—This company 
has applied to the Missouri Public Service Commission for 
authority to issue $883,000 of bonds under its general mort- 
gage to pay for additional trackage. 














Railway Officers 





Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


W. M. Jeffers, general manager of the Union Pacific, has been 
appointed also a vice-president of the company; office at Omaha, 
Neb. 


Martin Post Blauvelt, controller of the Illinois Central, at 
Chicago, resigned, effective July 1, to become controller of 
the Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at New York. He was 
born at Suffern, Rock- 
land county, N. Y., on 
February 25, 1865. He 
entered railway service 
in 1885 as a clerk in the 
freight office of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, at Hoboken, 
N. J. On October 6, 
1887, he went with the 
New York, Lake Erie & 
Western, now the Erie, 
as a clerk in the office 
of the auditor of traffic. 
On February 1, 1891, he 
was promoted to clerk 
in the office of the third 
vice-president and au- 
ditor. In January, 1893, 
he was appointed gen- 
eral bookkeeper, and 
from February, 1896, 
to February 8, 1910, was 
consecutively chief clerk in the accounting department, assistant 
auditor, auditor and controller. On the latter date he was 
appointed controller of the Illionis Central, which position he 
held until his resignation, as above noted. 





M. P. Blauvelt 


Edwin Yates Quinn, who has been appointed auditor of the 
Florida East Coast, with headquarters at St. Augustine, Fla., 
as has already been announced in these columns, was born 
on November 9, 1887, 
at Holly Springs, Miss., 
and graduated from high 
school in June, 1905. 
He entered the service 
of the Illinois Central 
on June 15, 1905, as a 
messenger in the local 
freight office at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. He served 
in various capacities un- 
til October, 1906, and 
subsequently served in 
the local freight offices 
of various lines in St. 
Louis and Chicago until 
January 1, 1910, when 
he went to the Missouri 
Kansas & Texas Rail- 
way as assistant book- 
keeper, in the _ con- 
troller’s office, at St. 
Louis, Mo. He _ was 
later promoted to chief clerk of disbursements, and in July, 
1914, went to the Florida East Coast as special accountant. In 
January, 1915, he was promoted to chief clerk to general auditor, 
and in April, 1917, was appointed assistant auditor, which posi- 
tion he held until his appointment on June 1 as auditor of the 
same road, as above noted. 





E. Y. Quinn 


William G. Vollmer, whose appointment as assistant to presi- 
dent of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., was announced in the Railway Age Gazette on June 8, 
entered railway service with the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
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& St. Louis on May 10, 1901, in the operating department. Later 
he was in the employ of the Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore, 
Md., and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Chicago, III. 
In November, 1905, he went with the Missouri Pacific in the 
office of the engineer maintenance of way at Little Rock, Ark. 
Later he was employed consecutively in the offices of the chief 
engineer maintenance of way, chief engineer, general manager, 
vice-president in charge of operation and construction, and on 
June 1 was appointed assistant to president. 


Operating 


B. H. Hammer has been appointed trainmaster on the Fargo 
division of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Dilworth, 
Minn. 


A. L. Bergfeld has been appointed assistant general superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Great Northern, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., effective June 22. 


J. C. Roth, trainmaster on the Northern Pacific, at Pasco, 
Wash., has been appointed assistant to the general superintendent, 
with headquarters at Tacoma, effective June 5. 


C. I. Leiper, whose appointment as superintendent of the New 
York division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with headquarters 
at Jersey City, N. J., has already been announced in these 
columns, was born in 
Wallingford, Pa., on Oc- 
tober 28, 1874. He 
graduated from Swarth- 
more College in 1895, 
after which he took a 
special course at the 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1897 he en- 
tered the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in 
the construction depart- 
ment. He went to AI- 
toona as transitman in 
February, 1901, and the 
following March was 
made assistant super- 
visor on the Maryland 
division. He was pro- 
moted to supervisor on 





the same division in : 

1903, later serving as > 

supervisor on the Pitts- 

burgh division and the New York division. In August, 


1909, he was appointed division engineer of the Manhattan di- 
vision, and in 1911 he went to the New York division in the 
same capacity. He was made principal assistant engineer of the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington on June 16, 1913, and 
the following February was appointed superintendent of the 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, at Cape Charles, Va., from 
which position he was promoted on June 16 to superintendent 
of the New York division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, as 
above noted. 


E. F. Blomeyer has been appointed general manager of the 
Ann Arbor and the Manistique & Lake Superior in charge of the 
operating and traffic departments, with headquarters at Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Albert De Bernardi, general superintendent of the Nebraska- 
Kansas lines of the Missouri Pacific, at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been appointed general maanger of the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient. 


E. J. Weber, chief clerk to president and general manager 
of the Maryland & Pennsylvania, has been appointed also car 
accountant, with office at Baltimore, Md., vice K. O. Munroe, 
resigned. 


H. B. Grimshaw, superintendent of the Georgia division of 
the Seaboard Air Line at Atlanta, Ga. has been appointed to 
the new position of general superintendent, with office at 
Savannah. 

L. C. Ayers, assistant superintendent of the Norfolk & Western 


at Bluefield, W. Va., has been appointed assistant superintendent, 
Norfolk division, in charge of maintenance of way and struc- 
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tures, with office at Crewe, Va., and R. H. Smith has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent, Pocahontas division, with office 
at Bluefield, W. Va., vice Mr. Ayers. 


A. H. Webb, superintendent of the Missouri Pacific at Wichita, 
Kan., has been appointed general superintendent of the Western 
district, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., vice A. De 
Bernardi, resigned to accept service with another company. E.C. 
Wills, superintendent at Atchison, Kan., succeeds Mr. Webb, and 
R. E. Cahill, assistant superintendent at Concordia, succeeds Mr. 
Wills. 


J. H. Williams, trainmaster of the Central of Georgia at 
Cedartown, Ga., has been appointed assistant superintendent, 
with headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn., with jurisdiction over 
maintenance of way and structures, maintenance of equipment, 
and transportation service between Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Chickamauga, Ga., and F. D. Barnes has been appointed train- 
master at Cedartown, Ga., vice Mr. Williams. 


Martin W. Clement, who has been appointed superintendent 
of the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, with headquarters 
at Cape Charles, Va., as has already been announced in these 
columns, was born on 
December 5, 1881, at 
Sunbury, Pa., and grad- 
uated from Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 
He entered the service 
of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on August 1, 
1901, as a rodman on 
the New Jersey division, 
and on March 20, 1905, 
he was made transitman 
at Altoona, Pa. In Aug- 
ust, 1905, he was pro- 
moted to assistant su- 
pervisor, and in Jan- 
uary, 1910, became su- 
pervisor. On December 
1, 1914, he was appointed 
division engineer of the 
New York, Philadelphia 
& Norfolk, and on Aug- 
ust 8, 1916, was trans- 
ferred to special duties at Jersey City, N. J., in connection 
with the improvements in and around New York. He was 
appointed division engineer in the office of the principal as- 
sistant engineer of the New Jersey division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad on November 15, 1916, which position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment as superintendent of the 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, with headquarters at Cape 
Charles, Va., as above noted. 


S. T. Cantrell, superintendent of the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Philadelphia, Pa., having been granted leave of absence in order 
to tender his services to the government for railroad work in 
Russia, R. B. White, superintendent at Seymour, Ind., has been 
transferred to the Philadelphia division to fill the vacancy; 
R. B. Mann, superintendent at Flora, Ill, has been transferred 
to the Indiana division, succeeding Mr. White, and C. G. 
Stevens, tranmaster at Flora, has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of the Illinois division, with headquarters at Flora. Ef- 
fective June 20. 


H. E. Astley, who has been appointed superintendent of the 
Midland division of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass., began railway work in May, 
1889, as a rodman on the Pennsylvania Railroad. In 1894 he 
went to the engineering department of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and subsequently served successively as as- 
sistant roadmaster, roadmaster and supervisor. In 1914 he was 
appointed division engineer on the Central New England, and 
also served on divisions of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford until March, 1916, when he was appointed trainmaster of 
the Midland division of the New Haven, which position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment as superintendent of the 
same division, as above noted. 

J. F. Gagnon, superintendent of maintenance of way of the 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & Southern, at Boone, Iowa, has been 
appointed superintendent of terminals, with headquarters at Ft. 





M. W. Clement 
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Dodge, succeeding J. A. Combs. Mr. Gagnon was born at Ft. 
Dodge on September 26, 1887. He entered railway service with 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis as a clerk in May, 1905, and in 
September of the same year entered the employ of the Illinois 
Central in the same capacity. From 1908 to 1910, he was with 
the Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & Southern, in train service, and in 
the latter year he was in similar service with the Chicago & 
North Western. In September, 1911, he returned to the Ft. 
Dodge, Des Moines & Southern, as a clerk in the maintenance 
department. In the five subsequent years he was train despatcher, 
trainmaster and superintendent of maintenance of way. On 
June 15 he was appointed superintendent of terminals, as above 
noted. 


Robert Valentine Massey, who has been appointed general 
superintendent of the Eastern Pennsylvania division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, with headquarters at Altoona, Pa., as 
has already been an- 
nounced in these col- 
umns, was born in 
Dover, Kent _ county, 
Del., on September 29, 
1871. He graduated from 
the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale Uni- 
versity in 1892, and in 
September of the same 
year entered the service 
of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in the construc- 
tion department, and 
remained in that depart- 
ment until August, 1895, 
when he was transferred 
to the maintenance of 
way department, in the 
office of the principal 
assistant engineer at Al- 
toona. He was appointed 
assistant supervisor at 
Freeport, Pa., on November 1, 1895, and subsequently served in 
the same capacity at Baltimore, Md., on the Northern Central 
Railway, and at Mifflin, Pa., on the Pennsylvania Railroad. On 
August 1, 1900, he was promoted to supervisor of the Schuykill 
division, and later served in a similar capacity on the Maryland 
division of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington, and at 
Pittsburgh Yard. In April, 1907, he was promoted to division 
engineer of the Schuykill division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
He was transferred to the New York division on January 1, 
1909, and on March 7, 1911, was promoted to superintendent of 
the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk. On February 11, 1914, 
he was appointed superintendent of the Manhattan division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, with headquarters in New York City, 
and on May 1, 1916, when the Manhattan and the New York 
divisions were consolidated, he was made superintendent of the 
new New York division, which position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment as general superintendent, as above noted. 


Traffic 


G. T. Stocks has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Central of Georgia, with office at Rome, Ga., vice S. E. Dusen- 
bury, transferred. 





R. V. Massey 


Joseph P. Billups, general passenger agent of the Georgia 
Railroad, has been appointed passenger traffic manager, with of- 
fice at Atlanta, Ga. 


P. H. Lantz, chief clerk to vice-president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, at Baltimore, Md., has been appointed commercial freight 
agent, with office at Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. E. Stewart, commercial agent of the Central of Georgia 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., has been appointed division freight and 
passenger agent, with office at Chattanooga. 


J. C. Conn, division passenger agent of the Southern Railway 
System at Chattanooga, Tenn., has been appointed general 
baggage agent, with headquarters at Chattanooga. 


Joseph A. Higgins, assistant general passenger agent of the 
Atlanta & West Point and the Western of Alabama, has been 
appointed general passenger agent, with office at Atlanta, Ga. 
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J. H. Brinkman, traveling agent on the Great Northern, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed general agent, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding J. H. Carroll, Jr., resigned, effective 
June 11. 


H. H. Melanson, whose appointment as passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Canadian Government Railways, with headquarters 
at Moncton, N. B., has already been announced in these columns, 
was born on March 9, 
1872, at Scoudouc, N.B., 
and was educated at 
the University of St. 
Joseph’s College, N. B. 
He began railway work 
on November 18, 1889, 
as a clerk in the mechan- 
ical department or. the 
Intercolonial Railways 
of Canada, now a part 
of Canadian Government 
Railways. He was later 
transferred as clerk to 
the passenger depart- 
ment, and subsequently 
served as chief clerk. 
In March, 1901, he was 
appointed general bag- 
gage agent, and in 1903 
served as chief clerk. 
He was appointed as- 
sistant general passenger 
agent in November, 1909, and was promoted in August, 1913, 
to general passenger agent, remaining in that position until his 
recent appointment as passenger traffic manager, as above ‘noted. 





H. H. Melanson 


Edward A. Dye, traveling agent on the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, at Vancouver, B. C., has been appointed 
general agent, with the same headquarters, effective June 16. 
The position of traveling agent at Vancouver is abolished. 


James W. Graham, assistant general freight agent of the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western, at Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed general 
freight agent, with the same headquarters, effective June 1. He 
was born in Toledo on 
March 21, 1879. He en- 
tered railway service on 
May 20, 1895, as office 
boy in the office of the 
receiver and general 
manager of the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western. In 
November he was pro- 
moted to clerk in the 
general freight office and 
held various clerical po- 
sitions until his appoint- 
ment as_ contracting 
freight agent in January, 
1906. On January 1, 
1907, he became chief 
rate clerk, and when in 
1908 the Clover Leaf 
and the Chicago & Alton 
were consolidated, he 
served both roads in this 
capacity at Chicago, III. 
From December, 1909, until February 10, 1910, he was chief 
clerk in the freight traffic department; on the latter date he was 
appointed chief of the tariff bureau in Chicago; seven months 
later he was promoted to assistant general freight agent ,and 
on September 1, 1912, upon the separation of the joint operation 
of the C. & A., and the T. St. L. & W., he returned to Toledo 
as assistant general freight agent, which position he held until 
his promotion to general freight agent, as above noted. 





J. W. Graham 


G. B. Harper, assistant general development agent of the 
Illinois Central at Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed general 
development agent, with headquarters at Chicago, IIl., succeed- 
ing John C. Clair, resigned; Mark Fenton, industrial agent at 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant general development 
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agent, with office at Memphis, succeeding G. B. Harper, effective 


June 16. 


A. R. Atkinson, assistant general freight and passenger agent 
of the Southern Pacific, Texas Lines, at San Antonio, Tex., has 
left railway work to enter military service. His former duties 
in the passenger department will be carried out by E. McClanna- 
han, division passenger agent, at San Antonio, and in the freight 
department by Hubert Loeffler, who has been appointed acting 
division freight agent. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


P. S. Walter has been appointed general car inspector of the 
Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, Southwest system, with 
office at Columbus, Ohio, vice Charles F. Thiele, promoted. 


H. T. Ruhl, division engineer of the Canadian Government 
Railways at Moncton, N. B., has been appointed engineer main- 
tenance of way and structures of the Delaware & Hudson, with 
headquarters at Albany, N. Y. 


G. H. Likert, general foreman of the locomotive department 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Horton, Kans., has 
been appointed master mechanic of the Colorado and Nebraska 
divisions, with headquarters at Goodland, Kans., succeeding 
M. B. McPartland, resigned. 


Purchasing 


A. W. Munster, general storekeeper of the Boston & Maine, 
at Boston, Mass., has been appointed purchasing agent, succeed- 
ing B. S. Hinckley, resigned. Effective July 1. 


Special 


Francis H. Sisson, assistant chairman of the Railway Execu- 
tives’ Advisory Committee, has been elected vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, in charge of publicity 
and advertising. He will continue, however, to act in an 
advisory capacity to Frank Trumbull, chairman of the Railway 
Executives’ Advisory Committee. Mr. Sisson was born in 
Galesburg, Ill, graduated from Knox College in that city, and 
also from Harvard University, where he took a postgraduate 
course. He did newspaper work in Galesburg and Peoria, IIl.; 
in Chicago and New York, and was for some time vice-president 
and general manager of the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
of New York. He became connected with the Railway Execu- 
tives’ Advisory Committee about three years ago. 


Railway Officers in Military Service 


Wm. B. Ryan, vice-president and general manager of the 
Tehuantepec National, has been commissioned a captain in the 
Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps, and has been assigned to the 
7th Regiment U. S. Reserve Engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. R. Atkinson, assistant general freight and passenger agent 


_ of the Southern Pacific, Texas Lines, at San Antonio, Texas, 


has left railway service to go into military service as a captain 
in the Quartermaster’s Department Reserve Corps. 


F. E. Lamphere, assistant engineer in charge of construction 
on the Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago Terminal, Chicago, has re- 
ceived a commission as major in the United States Army and 
has been assigned to Louisville, Ky., to take charge of the con- 
struction of a training camp. 


F. N. Reynolds, terminal superintendent of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
appointed transportation officer in charge of traffic, with head- 
quarters at Fort Benjamin Harrison (Indianapolis), by the 
National Railroad Defense Committee. 


The following railroad men have been appointed constructing 
quartermasters, with the rank of major in the Quartermasters’ 
Reserve Corps, in charge of the construction of cantonments to 
be erected for the National army: William Couper, an engineer 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad, in charge of the cantonment at 
Columbia, S. C., and Earle Bell Morden, an engineer for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Battle Creek, Mich. 


OBITUARY 


Charles Sumner Hall, engineer of track elevation on the 
Chicago & North Western, died at his home at Evanston, III, 
on June 15. 
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Heaviest Sash 
Raised with Ease 


Easily operated windows mean 
passenger comfort—less com- 
plaints about poor service—in- 
creased good will for your road. 


A child can easily raise a heavy 
sash equipped with 


Edwards All Metal 


SASH BALANCES 


Note the illustration. The con- 
tinuous chain equalizes' the 
pull at each side of the sash— 
the rock shaft tightening de- 
vice prevents jamming of the 
sash in the frame. No extra 
effort necessary to raise or 
lower the heaviest sash. 








Edwards catalog tells the 
whole story. Write for it. 


THE O. M. EDWARDS 
COMPANY, INC. 


Syracuse, New York 





Window Fixtures, All Metal Sash Bal- 
ances, Metal Stop Casings, Metal Exten- 
sion Platform Trap Doors, All Metal 
Shade Rollers, Top, Bottom and Side 
Weather Stripping. 






Union Draft Gear Company 


Chicago - - - Illinois 














THE PENN COUPLER 


Our latest development of the M.-C. B. Coupler, a modification of our popular Pitt and Janney X Couplers, 


with latest improvements. 


LOCK-TO-THE-LOCK, LOCK-SET, and KNUCKLE OPENER 


SEND FOR BLUEPRINTS AND PRICES 


Manufactured Only by 


| THE McCONWAY & TORLEY CO., ""3 








The Power Behind Advertising 


An advertisement is a printed declaration of principles and policies. It places every 
manufacturer on record before the world. 





Salesmen may argue, gesticulate and use rebuttal, but the cold printed advertisement rings 
true and sincere, for it is signed by the manufacturer. Many a salesman, to convince a 
hesitating buyer as to the truth and sincerity of his statements, has flashed his company’s 
advertisement; has read excerpt after excerpt from the advertisement and then proudly 
pointed to his company’s signature as a guarantee of the truthfulness of every statement 
made. 
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The Lonesome Game 
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to selling game is a lonesome job at best. 
Every day the same old grind, the same old drill 
against indifference and hard luck; and every night, 
some new town, some new hotel and a newer bed. 


UA 
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And how much more lonesome still when few rail- 
way men have ever heard about you or your goods; 
and how much harder to put the steam behind your 
talk and the punch into your arguments when you 
feel that very little thought or effort has been made to 
push you to the front. 


nu 


] 
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Surely, it’s a mighty lonesome job, an uphill fight, 
a scrap of brains and brawn against sheer indiffer- 
ence. Qh yes, salesmen fight and dig and plug 
:gainst these heavy odds and they do win with profit 
to their firms and to themselves. But oh for the 
magic touch of advertising; for the ever open-sesame 
of publicity that heralds you and sings your wares, 
that moves you faster along your route and gets you 
by the outer office guards! For you know that ad- 
vertising would blaze your trail, would smooth your 
way, and would make the salesman’s game, the King 


of Games, SUCCESS. 
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+Once a Month. 
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ADJUSTABLE RAIL CLAMPS. 
Q & C Co. 


AIR BRAKES — (SEE BRAKES, 
AIR). 


AIR_COMPRESSORS—(SE¥ COM- 
PRESSORS, AIR). 


AIR HOISTS—(SEE HOISTS). 
ALUMINO-VANADIUM. 


American Vanadium Co, 


ACHORS RAIL. 
P. & M. Co., The 


ANGLE BARS 
wwe Iron & Steel Co. 
Q«& Co, 


angst RAIL CREEPERS. 
. & M. Co,, The 


anges. LOCOMOTIVE FIRE- 


American Arch Ce. 


ARRESTERS, LIGHTNING. 
General Electric Co. 
P. & M. Co., The 


ASPHALT. 
Sarce Petroleum Preducts Oo. 


wed t+ SPEED CONTROL 


Julian-Beggs Signal Co. 
Miller Train Control Corperation. 
Simmen Automatic Ry. Signal Co. 


AUTOMATIC CAB SIGNALS. 
Julian-Beggs Signal Co. 
Miller Train Control Corporation. 
Simmen Automatic Ry. Signal Co. 


AXLES. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Cambria Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Gould Coupler Co. 
Johmson & Oo., J. R. 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Standard Steel Works Ca 


BABBITT METAL. 
Bronze Metal Co. 
Damascus Bronze Co. 
Edna Brass Mfg. Ce., The 
More-Jones Brass & Metal Co. 


ALANCE MAIN VALVES— 
(SEE VALVES, BALANCED). 
BALL JOINTS. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
BALLAST CARS — (SEE CARS, 
BALLAST). 
BALLAST UNLOADERS. 
Osgood Co,, The 
BARB WIRE. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
BARGES. 


American Bridge Co. 


ane IRON, WROUGHT — (SEE 
ON BARS, WROUGHT). 


ng ANGLE AND SPLICE. 


Lackawanna Steel Co. 


BARS, IRON AND STEEL. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 


BATTERIES, ELECTRIC. 
Bdison Storage Battery Co. 
BDlectric Storage Battery Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 

Willard Storage Battery Co. 


BATT I CHUTES | 


meinen Supply Co. 


BEARINGS, CENTER. 
Woods & Co., Edwin 8. 


BEARINGS, JOURNAL. 
Bronze Metal Co. 
Damascus Bronze Co. 
Edna Brass Mfg. Co., The 
More-Jones Brass & Metal Co. 


BEARINGS, SIDE. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
Joliet Ry. Svoply Ce. 
Simplex Railway Appliance Ce. 
w « wia 8. 


BELL CORD — 
NAL). 


BELL CORD FASTENINGS—(SEE 
FASTENINGS, BELL CORD). 


(SEE CORD, SIG- 


DIRECTORY 





BELL RINGERS. 
U. S. Metallic Packing Co. 
Western Railway Equipment Oo. 


BELLS, LOCOMOTIVE. 
American Locomotive Co, 


BELTING. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


BENDING ROLLS. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., 


BLANKS, GEAR, ROLLED STEEL 
—(SEE GEAR BLANKS, 
ROLLED STEEL). 


Wm. 





| 
| 


BLASTING POWDER — (SEE 
POWDER, BLASTING). 


SLOCKS, WOOD FLOORING. 
Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 


BLOWER SETS. 
General Electric Co. 


BLOWE 
General 


| BLUE PRINTING MACHINES. 
Kolesch & Co. 


Me ectrie Co. 


BLUE PRINT PAPERS. 
Kolesch & Co. 


BOILER CHEMICALS. 
Dearborn Chemical Co. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Dearborn Chemical Co. 
Perolin Railway Service Co. 


BOILER COVERING OEE Ccov- 
ERING, tt AND BOILER). 


BOILER GRAPHITE. 
Dixon Crucible = Joseph 


BOILER METAL TREATMENT. 
Perolin Railway Service Co. 


| BOILER PLATES—(SEE PLATES, 


BOILER, FIREBOX, ET 


BOILER TESTERS. 
Edna Brass Mfg. Co., The 
Nathan Mfg. Co. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 


BOILER TUBES—(SEE yt 

BOILER WATER CIRCULATIO) 
SYSTEM—(SEE WATER CIR. 
CULATION SYSTEM, BOILER). 


BOILERS, LOCOMOTIVE. 
American Locomotive Co. 





Baldwin Locomotive Works, The 


| BOLSTERS, STEEL. 

American Steel Foundries. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Gould Coupler Co. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Simplex Railway Appliance Ce, 


| 
BOLTS AND NUTS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Lackawanna Steel Co. 
National Malleable Castings Co. 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co. 

Q & C Co. 


BOLTS, PATCH. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 


BOOKS. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


BORING AND TURNING MILLS. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 


BORING MACHINES, HORIZON- 
TAL. 
Sellers & Co., Wm. 


| BRAKE BEAMS. 
Damascus Brake Beam Co. 

| Joliet Ry. Supply Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Simplex Railway Appliance Co. 


BRARE Er eopaieas, JAWS, LEV- 


notional” = Appliance Oe. 
Western Railway Equipment Co. 


BRAKE HEADS. 
American Steel Foundries. 


BRAKE SHOES. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Irom Co, 
Railway Materials Co. 


BRAKES, AIR. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


ES, ELECTRIC. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 





Inc., 
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BRAKES, HAND GEARED. 
National Brake Co. 


BRASS CASTINGS—(SEE CAST- 
INGS, BRASS). 


RASSES, CAR AND ENGINE— 
(SEE <> eon JOURNAL). 
BRIDGES AND BUI LDINGS. 
American utes Co. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Arnold Co., The 
Missouri Val. Bridge & Iron Co. 
Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridge Co. 


—— COAL DOCK — (SEE 
AL DOCK BRIDGES). 


wen TIMBER — (SEE TIM- 
BER 


BRONZE. 
Bronze Metal Co. 
Damascus Bronze Co. 
More-Jones Brass & Metal Co. 


BRONZE, VANADIUM. 
American Vanadium Co, 


BUCKETS, AUTOMATIC GRAB. 
American Bridge Co. 
Rrown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Browning Co., The 
Hayward Co, 
Industrial Works, 
McMyler Interstate Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 


BUFFERS, FRICTION. 
Gould Coupler Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


BUILDING LUMBER. 
Southern Pine Association. 


BUILDINGS — (SEE BRIDGES 
AND BUILDINGS). 


BULLDOZERS. 
Chambersburg Engineering 


CABLES, ELECTRIC. 
American Steel & Wire Co, 
General Electric Co. 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co. 
Okonite Co. 


CABLEWAYS. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 


CABOOSE CARS. 
Russell Car & Snow Plow Co. 


CABOOSE JACKETS, CAST-IRON. 
Dickinson, Inc., Paul 


CAB SIGNALS—(SEE SIGNALS, 
CAB). 


Co 


CALCULATING AND ADDING 
MACHINES. 
Kolesch & Co. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


CAPPING. 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. Ass’n. 


CAR AXLES—(SEE AXLES). 
CAR CLOSETS. (SEE CLOSETS, 
WATER). 


CAR CURTAINS AND FIXTURES 
—(SEE CURTAINS AND FIX- 


TURES, CAR). 
on PL ARGERS. 


Sees pond & Snow Plow Co. 


CAR es Sans Gae HEAD- 
LINING). 


CAR HEATING—(SEE HEATING). 
—— — (SEE LIGHT- 


CARLINES, PRESSED STEEL. 
Camel Company. 
Pressed Steel Car Oo. 


CAR MOVERS. 
National Railway Appliance Co, 


CAR PLATFORMS—(SEE PLAT- 
FORMS, CAR). 


CAR ROOFING—(SEE ROOFING, 
CAR) 


Southern Pine Association. 


SEATS. 
Hale & Kilburn Co. 


CAR SIDING. 
Great Southern Lumber Co, 
Poitevent & Favre Lumber Ce. 
Southern Pine Association. 


CAR SILLS. 
Poitevent & Favre Lumber Oo. 
Southern Pine Association. 





CAR TRUCKS—(SEE TRUCKS). 


CAR UPHOLSTERY — (SEE UP- 
HOLSTERY). 


CAR VENTILATORS—(SEE VEN- 
TILATORS, CAR). 


CAR WHEELS—(SEE WHEELS, 
CAR AND LOCOMOTIVE). 


WHEEL BORING MaA- 
CHINES—(SEE BORING MA- 
CHINES). 


CAR WHEEL LATHES—(SEE 
LATHES 


WHEEL TIRES — (SEE 
TIRES, STEEL). 


CAR WINDOW FIXTURES—(SEE 
FIXTURES, WINDOW). 


CAR WINDOW SCREENS—(SEE 
SCREENS). 


ARS, BALLAST. 
Goodwin Car Oo. 
CARS, CONTRACTORS. 


Goodwin Car Co. 
Western Wheeled Scraper Co. 


CARS, DUMP. 
Goodwin Car Co. 
Western Wheeled Scraper Co. 
Youngstown Steel Car Co. 


CARS, ———. (NEW). 
Cambria Steel Co. 
Fowler Car Co. 

Goodwin Car Co. 
Greenville Steel Car Co, 
Lima Locomotive Works, 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Ralston Steel Car Co. 
Ryan Car Co. 
Youngstown Steel Car Co. 


CARS, go ELECTRIC. 
General Electric Co. 


CARS, INDUSTRIAL. 
Whiting Foundry Equipmert Oo. 
Youngstown Steel Car Co. 


CARS, INSPECTION. 
Chicago Pneumatic Toei Co. 


CARS, MOTOR. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Dlectric & Mfg. Co. 


CARS, ge oe (NEW). 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Pullman Co. 


CARS, REBUILT. 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 
Pullman Co. 

Youngstown Steel Car Ce. 


CARS, REBUILT fr va 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 
Pullman Co. 

Youngstown Steel Car Co. 


CARS, REPAIRS. 
Ryan Car Co, 


CARS, SECOND-HAND. 
Southern Iron & Equipment Co. 
Wilson & Co., E. M. 

Zelnicker Supply Co., Walter A. 


CARS, TANK. 
Keith Ry. Equipment Co. 
Ryan Car Co, 


CARS, TIP. 
Western Wheeled Scraper Co. 


CARS, VELOCIPEDE — (SEE 
SERED HAND AND VELOCI- 


CARS, WRECKING. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Oo. 
Browning Co., The 
Bucyrus Co. 
Industrial Works. 
MecMyler Interstate Co. 


CASTINGS, BRASS. 
Bronze Metal Coe. 
Damascus Bronze Co. 
Edna Brass Mfg. Ceo., The 
More-Jones Brass & Metal Ge. 


CASTINGS, GUN IRON. 
Hant-Spiller Manfg. Corp. 


CASTINGS, IRON AND STEEL. 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
American Locomotive Co. 
American Brake Shoe & Fdy. Oo. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Ce. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 


Ine. 





Commonwealth Steel Co, 
Donaldson Iron Co. 
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iy y LABOR SAVING 
Alla Mis WE Susp MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














With our UNIVERSAL TOOL- 
GRINDING and SHAPING 
MACHINE a rough forging is 
quickly converted into a finished 
tool, accurately ground to a 
standard, or to any desired shape, 
and the tools for a given class of 
work are all ground to the same 
model and precisely alike. 


Does not require a mechanic 
for operator. 

Saves grinding time. 

Saves money. 


Made in two sizes: 


No. 1 for 2%4 inches x 2. inches 
No. 2 for 2. inches x 1¥% inches 


SHAFTING 
INJECTORS 
























































hei! 
Putnam Heavy Double Axle Lathes . 


Can be furnished belt or 
motor driven, as desired. 







Made in two sizes, 
13” and 16”; open- 
ing in center driv- 


ing heed. Strong, powerful tools. 






ean Se 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, Inc. 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


Machine Shop and Foundry Equipment of Every Description 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston Chicago Cleveland Mexico City, Mexico New Haven Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Cincinnati Detroit Milwaukee Philadelphia St. Louis 
San Francisco Yokohama, Japan 3 
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Glamorgan Pipe & Fdy. Oo. 
Gould Coupler Co. 

Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp. 
Locomotive Finished Materials Co. 
Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
Magsillon Iron & Steel Co. 
Midvale Steel Co, 

National Malleable Castings Co. 
Ramapo Iron Works. 

Standard Steel Works Co. 

Union Spring & Mfg. Co. 

U. 8S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co. 
Union Steel Casting Co. 

Universal Draft Gear Atttachment 


Warren Fdy. & Machine Co. 


CASTINGS, MALLEABLE IRON. 
Chicago Malleable Castings Co. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
Gould Coupler Co. 

National Malleable Castings Co. 
P. & M. Co., The 

Universal Draft Gear Attachment 
Co. 

CASTINGS, VANADIUM. 
American Vanadium Co. 

Union Steel Casting Co. 

CATTLE GUARDS. 

American Bridge Co. 


Railroad Supply Co. 
Union Steel Casting Co. 


CEMENT GUNS. 
Cement-Gun Co., Inc. 
CENTER BEARINGS — (SEE 
BEARINGS, CENTER). 
CENTER PLATES. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Joliet Ry. Supply Co. 
CENTERING DEVICES. 
Economy Devices Corp. 
CHAIRS, DINING AND PARLOR 
CAR—(SEE CAR SEATS). 


CHARCOAL IRON — (SEE IRON, 
CHARCOAL). 


CHEMICALS. 
Dearborn Chemical Co. 
CHEMISTS. 
Dearborn Chemical Co. 
Hunt & Co., Robert W. 
CHIMNEYS AND VENTILATORS, 
CAST IRON. 
Dickinson, Inc., Paul. 
CHUCKS. 


Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


CLAMPS, HOSE. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


CLOSETS, WATER. 
Duner Co. 


COAL DOCK BRIDGES. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


COAL HANDLING MACHINERY 
—(SEE HOISTING AND CON- 
VEYING MACHINERY). 


COAL MINING PLANTS. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


COALING STATIONS, LOCOMO- 
TIVE 


American Bridge Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


COAL WASHING PLANTS. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


OCKS. 
National Tube Co. 


COCKS, IRON AND BRASS. 
National Tube Co. 
COCKS, STEAM. 
Edna Brass Mfg. Co., 
National Tube Co. 
COCKS, WATER GAGE. 
Edne Brass Mfg. Co., The. 
COMMERCIAL TESTING. 
Electrical Testing Laboratories. 
COMPRESSORS, AIR. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tov! Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
CONCRETE FINISHING TOOLS 
—(SEE TOOLS, CONCRETE 
FINISHING). 
CONCRETE MIXERS—(SEE MIX- 
ERS, CONCRETE). 
CONDUITS — (SEE PIPE, CUL- 
VERT). 


The. 


CONDUITS, METAL FLEXIBLE. 
Franklin Railway Supply Co. 





CONDUITS, UNDERGROUND. 


Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Co., 
Inc. 


CONSTRUCTORS. 
Arnold Co., The. 


Con ee ENGINEERS—(SEE 
ENGINEERS). 


CONTRACTORS’ MACHINERY. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Browning Co., The. 

Bucyrus Co. 

Cement-Gun Co. 

Industrial Works. 

Pollak Steel Co. 

Sarco Petroleum Products Co. 


CONTROLLERS. 
General Electric Co. 


CONVEYORS, ASH. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


COTTON WASTE—(SEE WASTE, 
COTTON). 


COUPLER POCKETS. 


American Steel Foundries. 
National Malleable Castings Co. 


COUPLERS. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 
Franklin Railway Supply Co. 
Gould Coupler Co. 
McConway & Torley Co. 
National Malleable Castings Co. 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co 
Railroad Supply Co. 
Standard Coupler Co, 
Western Railway Equipment Co. 


COUPLING, HOSE. 


Fort Pitt ~~ Iron Co. 
Goodrich Co., 

Goodyear Tire * Rubber Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Railway Utility Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


COUPLINGS, UNION. 
National Tube Co. 


COVERING, PIPE AND BOILER. 


Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Co., 
Inc. 


CRANES, GANTRY. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 
CRANES, GIB. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 


CRANES, LOCOMOTIVE. 


| 

| Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
| Browning Co., The. 

| Bucyrus Co. 
| 

| 








Industrial Works. 

MeMyler Interstate Co. 
Northern Engineering Works, 
| Ohio Locomotive Crane Co, 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


| CRANES, PILLAR. 


Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Industrial Works. 

Northern Engineering Works. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 

Whiting Foundry & Equipment Co. 


CRANES, TRAVELING SHOP. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 
Wood & Co., R. D. 


CRANK PINS. 


American Locomotive Co. 
Cambria Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


CREOSOTED WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORS. 





Aver & Lord Tie Co. 

Great Southern Lumber Co. 

Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Co., 
Inc. 


| CREOSO SING. 

| Barrett Co., The. 
Wyckoff Pipe & 

| Ine. 





Creosoting Co., 


CROSS-ARMS. 
American Bridge Co. 
Baxter & Co., G. S. 


Great Southern Lumber Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. 
Wyckoff Pipe a Creosoting OCo., 
Ine. 


Cungeees ak FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS). 


CROSSING SIGNALS—(SEE SIG- 
NALS, CROSSING). 


CROWBARS 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co. 


CULVERT PIPE — (SEE PIPE, 
CULVERT). 


CUPOLAS, FOUNDRY. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co, 


CUPRO-VANADIUM. 
American Vanadium Co. 


CURB BARS 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 


CURTAINS AND _ FIXTURES, 
CAR 


Edwards Co., Inc., 0. M. 
Sarco Petroleum Products Co. 


CYPRESS. 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. 


DERAILS. 
ery — 
Q&C 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK OUT- 


American Bridge Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

Industrial Works. 

Northern Engineering Works. 


oes SYSTEMS, TELE- 
PHONE — (SEE TELEPHONE 
DESPATCHING SYSTEMS). 


weal ye AND EXCAVATING 
MACHINERY. 
nue Co., The. 
Bucyrus Co. 


DOOR FASTENERS, CAR—(SEE 
FASTENERS, CAR DOOR). 


DOOR FIXTURES — (SEE FIX- 
TURES, DOOR). 


DOOR HANGERS—(SEE HANG- 
ERS) 


DOORS, FOLDING. 


Kinnear Mfg. Co. 


DOORS, FREIGHT CAR. 
National Railway Appliance Co. 
Western Railway Equipment Co. 


DOORS, LOCOMOTIVE FIRE- 
BOX. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 


DOORS, PLATFORM, TRAP. 
Edwards Co., Ince., 0. M. 


DOORS, ROLLING. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co. 


DOOR STOPS AND HOLDERS. 
Edwards Co., Inc., 0. M. 


DRAFT ARMS. 
American Steel Foundries. 


DRAFT GEARS. 
Symington Co., The T. H. 
Union Draft Gear Co, 


DRAFT amas AND. AT- 
TACH NTS. 
Butlar Scueer Att. Co. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
Gould Coupler Co. 
National Railway Appliance Co. 
Standard Coupler Co. 
Universal Draft Gear Attach’t Co. 
Western Railway Equipment Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co, 


DRAWBRIDGE MASS . 
Nichols & Bro., Geo. P. 
Weir & Craig Mfg. Co. 


DRAWING MATERIALS. 
Kolesch & Co. 
DREDGING MACHINERY. 
Bucyrus Co. 
Industrial Works. 
Osgood Co., The. 
DRILLS, PNEUMATIC — 
PNEUMATIC TOOLS). 
DRILLS, RATCHET. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 
DRILLS, ROCK. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


(SEE 





DRILLS, TRACK 
Cleveland Twist ” Drill Co. 


DRILLS, TWIST. 
Cleveland Twist. Drill Co, 


DRIVING BOX — (EXTENDED 
MAIN). 
Economy Devices Corp. 


DRIVING BOXES, LATERAL 
MOTION. 


Economy Devices Corp. 


DRIVING WHEEL CENTERS— 
(SEE WHEEL CE 
DRIVING). _—_— 


DRIVING WHEEL LATHES — 
(SEE LATHES). 
DROP HAMMERS — 
MERS, DROP). 

DUST ARRESTERS. 
Whiting Fdy. & Equipment Co. 
DUST GUARDS. 
Gould Coupler Co. 
Pressed Stee! Equipment Co, 
Western Railway iquipment Co, 
DUST LAYERS. 
Barrett Co., The. 
DYNAMOS. 
General Electric Co, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co, 
ELECTRICAL TESTING. 
Hlectrical ‘esting Laboratories, 
ELECTRICAL WIRE CABLE. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Goodrich Co., B. F, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


wee Lies Y ARATUS AND 


(SEE HAM-. 


SUP 
Gensvat "ies Co. 
Western Electric Co, 


ELECTRIC BATTERIES — 
BATTERIES, ELECTRIC)” 


ELECTRIC BRAKES — 
BRAKES, ELECTRIC). — 


ELECTRIC HEADLIGHTS 
HEADLIGHTS, ELECTRIQ§ 


ELECTRIC HEATING — (Ss 
HEATING, CAR, ELECTRICy 


ELECTRIC HOISTS — 
HOISTS, ELECTRIC). ciate 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
General Electric Co, oe. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTIN 
OWER PLANTS. ° = 
Pn. Co., The 


ELECTRIFICATION 
ROADS. OF STEAM 


Arnold Co., The. 
Ohio Brass Co. 


ELEVATORS — (SEE HOIST 
ERY) CONVEYING MACHIN- 


ENAMELS. 
Glidden Varnish Co., The, 


EMERGENCY KNUCKLES. 
Q & C Co. 


ENGINEERING INS} RUMENTS. 
Kolesch & Co, 


ENGINEERS—CIVIL; CONSULT- 
ING; ELECTRI CAL; H 
DRAULIC; MECHANICAL; 
CONTRACTING; VALUATION. 

Arnold Co. 

Berry & Roberts. 

Electrical Testing Laboratories, 
Fowler, Geo. L. 
Gulick-Henderson Co. 

Keith, Herbert C. 

Lovell, Alfred. 

McMyler Interstate Co, 

Miller Heating Co., F. W. 
Modjeski & Angier. 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Smith, C. E. 

Sothman Corp., The. 

Stillwell L. B. 

Stone & Webster Engineering Oorp. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
Webster, Wm. R. 

White Companies, J. G., The. 


— CRUDE AND FUEL 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
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TRADE a we 3. PAT. OFFICE. 





LOOK FOR THE 
RIDGE 


Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Boston, Mass. 





The STANDARD for 
RUBBER INSULATION 


Whether bought in the open market, from our agents, or 
direct from us, Okonite Insulated Wires and Cables 
never fail to meet the most searching specifications, and 
consequently, the severest requirements of any service. 
We make but one grade of insulation—the BEST. 





= 


A distinguishing mark on genuine OKONITE insulation con- 
sists of a single ridge running the entire length of the wire. 


Samples and Estimates on application 


THE OKONITE COMPANY, 501 Fifth Ave., cor. 42nd St., N. Y. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC CO., Chicago, Ill., General Western Agents 


Novelty Electric Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Reg. U.S. 
Patent Office. 


F. D. Lawrence Electric Co. 
Cincinnati, O. 








The United States Metallic Packing Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Metallic Packings Gollmar Bell Ringers 


“INDESTRUCTIBLE” Oil Cups 
Leach Pneumatic Track Sanders and Parts 








Roller Center 


and 
Side Bearings 
EDWIN S. WOODS & CO., McCormick Bidg., Chicago 


50 Church Street, New York 








LT SHERWIN- WILLIAMS Eye 
RAILWAY L INE 


‘‘SHORTEST ROUTE TO BEST RESULTS” 


A PRODUCT FOR EVERY RAILWAY USE 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


777 CANAL: ROAD, N..W 











CLEVELAND, OHIO , 


Damascus bronze Company 


Pittyvburgn 


Unconditionally guaranteed to give 50 per cent. 
greater mileage and not to heat or cut the axle or pin 


DAMASCUS NICKEL BRONZE 
THE UNEXCELLED RAILROAD ALLOY 


Quotations and complete information on request 











Chambersburg Steam Hammers 


Single and Double Frame Guided Ram and Guided Rod Types 
Steam Drops 


All Sizes for Every Class of Work. Send for Catalog 33RA 


Chambersburg Engineering Company, Chambersburg, Pa. ; 





A CONFERENCE DECISION 


_ Leok For { The material to be specified for any important en- 


gineering project is generally decided in a conference. 


| Last week a typical engineering conference was illus- 
trated on two pages (312-313); the final decision being 
announced by the chief in these words: ‘‘AND ALL THE 
PIPE IS TO BE NATIONAL’. 


NATIONAL | 





~ The Name 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Tmt 








NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS. 








Mey, Gael iticceicwsitiiisiiet 
Permanent Roof Lights 


101 Park Avenue New York 
See pages 872-875 Sweets 1916 
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ENGINES, HOISTING. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Brewning Co., e. 
Bucyrus Co. 
Osgood Co., The. 


EXCAVATORS—(SEE DREDGING 
MACHINES). 


EXPANDED METAL. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 


EXTENSION PLATFORM TRAP 
DOORS—(SEE DOORS, PLAT- 
FORM TRAP). 


FANS, EXHAUST AND VENTI- 
LATING. 


Buffalo Forge Co. 
Engineer Co., The. 
General Electric Co. 


FASTENERS, CAR DOOR. 
Edwards Ce., Ine., 0. M. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
National Malleable Castings Co. 
Railway Utility Co. 


FENCE POSTS — 
AND POSTS). 


FENCE WIRE. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


FERRO-VANADIUM. 


American Vanadium Co. 


FIREBOX ARCHES — SEE 
ERCHES OCOMO IVE 
anuok. 


OX PLATES — 
FURELATES, BOILER, FIREBOX, 


ETC.). 
FIREBOXES 


American Locomotive Co. 
Jacobs-Shupert U. S. Firebox Co. 


FIRE DOORS. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 


FIRE DOOR FIXTURES — (SEE 
FIXTURES, C.). 


FITTINGS, AIR BRAKE. 
Western Railway Equipment Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


FITTINGS, FLANGED. 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Clew & Sons, James B. 
Denaldson Iron Co. 

Glamorgan Pipe & Fdy. Co. 
Lunchburg Foundry Co. 
Massillon Iron & Steel Co. 
National Tube Co. 

U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co. 
Warren Fdy. & Machine Co. 


FITTINGS, PIPE. 
National Tube Co. 


FIXTURES, CAR DOOR. 
Camel Uo. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 


FIXTURES, LOCOMOTIVE FIRE 
DOOR 


Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Railway Utility Co. 


FIXTURES, WINDOW. 
Edwards Co., Inc., O. M. 


FLANGING MACHINES. 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. 


FLEXIBLE JOINTS — (SEE 
JOINTS. 


nase. CAR, COMPOSI- 
ON. 
Pt Mason Safety Tread Co. 


FLOORING CEMENT. 
Toch Bros. 


FLOORING, CREOSOTED WOOD. 
Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 
Southern Pine Assn. 


FLUE CUTTERS. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 


FLUE EXPANDERS. 

Ohicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 
FLUE-WELDING FURNACES — 

(SEE FURNACES, FLUE- 
WELDING). 
FLUE-WELDING TOOLS — (SEE 
WELDING MACHINES. 
FORGES. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co, 
Union Steel Castings Co. 


(SEE POLES 


FORGING MACHINES. 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. 


FORGING PRESSES. 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. 


FORGINGS. 
American Bridge Co. 
American Locomotive Co, 
Cambria Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Gould Coupler Co. 
Midvale Steel Co. 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co, 
Ryan Car Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 
Union Steel Casting Co. 
Universal Draft Gear Attach’t Co. 


FORGINGS, VANADIUM. 
American Vanadium Co. 


FOUNDATION BRAKES, LOCO- 
MOTIVE AND CAR. 
American Brake Co. 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 


FRAMES, LOCOMOTIVE. 
American Locomotive Co. 


FRAMES, TRUCK. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Western Railway Equipment Co. 


FRAMES, VANADIUM. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Union Steel Casting Co. 


FROGS AND CROSSINGS. 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co. 
P. & M. Co., The. 

Ramapo Iron Works. 


FUEL OIL. 
Texas Co., The, 


FULCRUMS, BRAKE BEAMS. 
American Steel Foundries. 


FURNACES, ANNEALING. 
Railway Materials Co. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 


FURNACES, BILLET HEADINGS. 
Railway Materials Co. 


FURNACES, BOLT HEADINGS. 
Railway Materials Co. 


FURNACES, BRAZING. 
Railway Materials Co. 


FURNACES, CASE HARDENING. 
Railway Materials Co. 


FURNACES, FLUE WELDING. 
Railway Materials Co. 


FURNACES, FORGINGS. 
Railway Materials Co. 
FURNACES, HARDENING. 
Railway Materials Co. 
FURNACES, LIQUID FUEL. 
Railway Materials Co. 
FURNACES, MELTING. 
Railway Materials Co. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 


i MELTING, OIL, 


Railway Materials Co. 


FURNACES, PLATE HEATING. 
Railway Materials Co. 
FURNACES, TEMPERING. 
Railway Materials Co. 
FURNACES, WELDING. 
Railway Materials Co. 
GAGE TESTERS. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
GAGES, STEAM. F 
Ashton Valve Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
GAGES, WATER. 
Ashton Valve Co. 
Edna Brass Mfg. Co., The. 
Nathan Mfg. Co. 
GASKETS. 
Goodrich Co.. R. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Power Specialty Co. 
GAS LAMPS—(SEE LAMPS, GAS). 
GASOLINE MOTOR CARS—(SEE 
CARS, INSPECTION). 
GEAR BLANKS, } creed STEEL. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 
GEARS, SILENT. 


General Electric Co, 
GEARS, VANADIUM. 





Americ ean Vanadium Co. 





GLASS INSULATORS — (SEE IN- 
SULATORS, GLASS). 


GRAIN DOORS. 
Southern Pine Assn. 


GRAPHITE, GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Kay & Ess Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 


GRAPHITE LUBRICANT. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Galena-Signal Oi: Co. 


GRATE SHAKERS. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 


GREASE, LUBRICANT. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 


GREASE MACHINES. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 


GRINDING MACHINES. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 


GRINDING TOOLS, PORTABLE. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 


GRIP SOCKETS. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


GUARD RAIL BRACES. 
Q & C Co. 


GUARD RAIL CLAMPS. 
Q &C Co. 


GUN IRON CASTINGS — (SEE 
CASTINGS, GUN IRON). 


GUTTERS, METAL. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 


HAMMERS, _PNEUMATIC—(SEE 
PNEUMATIC TOOLS). 


HAMMERS, POWER DROP. 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 


HAND BRAKES, GEARED—(SEE 
BRAKES, HAND GEARED). 


HAND CARS—(SEE CARS, HAND). 


HANGERS, CATENARY. 
Ohio Brass Co. 


HANGERS, DOOR. 
National Malleable Castings Co. 
Railway Utility Co. 


HEADLIGHTS, ELECTRIC. 
General Electric Co. 
Pyle-National Co., The. 
Schroeder Headlight Co. 


HEATING, CAR (COAL). 
Refrigerator, Heater & Ventilator 
Car Co. 


HEATING, CAR ag ag amas 
Johns-Manville Co., H. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
U. S. Light & Heat Corp. 


HEATING, CAR (STEAM). 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
Vapor Car Heating Oo., Inc. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
Refrigerator, Heater & Ventilator 
Car Co. 
Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc. 


HOISTING AND CONVEYING 
MACHINERY. 
American Bridge Co. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Browning Co., The. 
Bucyrus Co. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Industrial Works. 
MecMyler Interstate Co. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Ogle Construction Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 
Osgood Co., The. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 
HOISTING WIRE ROPES. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
HOISTS, ELECTRIC. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co, 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Weir & Craig Mfg. Co. 
HOISTS, GATE. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 


HOISTS, HAND AND HORSE 
POWER. 


Weir & Craig Mfg. Co. 

Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 
HOISTS, LOCOMOTIVE. 

Whiting Foundry. Equipment. 





HOISTS, PNEUMATIC. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Oo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Northern Engineering Works. 
Weir & Craig Mfg. Co. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 


HOLLOW STAYBOLT BARS, 
CHARCOAL IRON OR STEEL. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 


HOOKS, WRECKING. 
National Malleable Castings Co. 


HOPPERS, CAR, WET AND DRY. 
Duner Co. 


HOSE, AIR, ome ETC. 
Goodrich Co., B. 
Goodyear Tire « Rubber Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 


HOSE CLAMPS—(SEE CLAMPS, 
HOSE). 


HOSE COUPLINGS—(SEE COUP- 
LINGS, HOSE). 


HOSE REELS — (SEE REELS, 
HOSE). 


HYDRANTS, FIRE. 
Wood & Co., R. D. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINES AND 
TOOLS. 


Chambersburg ~~ ‘me Co. 
Wood & Co., R 


HYDRAULIC, MECHANICAL. 
Sothman Corp., The. 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES. 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS. 
Arnold Co., The. 
INDICATORS, STEAM ENGINE. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
INJECTORS. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Edna Brass ‘Mfg. Co., The. 
Nathan Mfg. Co., The. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 


INK. 
Kolesch & Co. 


INSPECTION CARS—(SEE CARS, 
INSPECTION). 

INSPECTORS OF BRIDGES, 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 
MATERIALS. 

Hunt & Co., Robt. W. 

INSULATED WIRE—(SEE WIRE, 

INSULATED). 

INSULATING MATERIALS. 

Barrett Co., The. 
Continental Fibre Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Lehon Co. 

Sarco Petroleum Products Co. 
Union Fibre Co. 

INSULATING PAINTS — (SEE 
PAINTS, INSULATING). 

INSULATING PAPER. 

Barrett Co., The. 
Lehon Co. 
INSULATION, RAIL JOINT. 
Continental Fibre Co. 
Co. 


INSULATORS. 
General Electric Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 

INSULATORS, CATENARY. 
Ohio Brass Co. 

INSULATORS, THIRD RAIL. 
Ohio Brass Co. 

INTERIOR CAR TRIM. 

Hale & Kilburn Co. 

IRON BARS (WROUGHT). 
Intertsate Iron & Steel Co, 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 

IRON CASTINGS — (SEE CAST- 

INGS, IRON AND STEEL). 

IRON CHAIN, RIVET AND 

BOILER BRACE. 
Falls Hollow Stayhbolt Co. 

IRON, CHARCOAL. 

Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Parkesburg Iron Co. 

IRON, STAYBOLT. 

Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Pittsburg Forge & Iron Co. 
Rome Iron Mills, Inc. 

JACKS. 

Buckeye Jack Mfg. 

JACKS, MYERALEIC. 

Weir & Craig Mfg. Co. 

JOINTS, EXPANSION. 

Barco Mfg. Co. 
National Tube Co. 
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Terminal Transportation 


Importance of Applying Scientific 


Methods to Handling Materials at 


Terminals and in Transfer Yards—Means of Reducing High 
Cost of Hand Trucking and Speeding Up Work 


T is useless to dwell upon high costs in these days. The 
| subject is foremost in everyone’s mind whether it be the 

cost of production or the cost of consumption. The prices 
of materials have soared to unheard of heights—labor is 
expensive and is 
needed in the mighty 
business of making 
war. 


The Problem of 
the Day 


The problem of 
the railroad execu- 
tive is to keep his 
costs within com- 

, mercial: bounds. He 
must pay for his materials, and the solution lies in equalizing 
matters by cutting down labor charges, while at the same 
time performing the patriotic duty of releasing men for the 
cause of democracy. The question then resolves itself into a 
consideration of how it may be done. One of the ways is 
one that is to-day producing astonishing results in hundreds 
of plants. 





A Picture of Your Conditions 


As you read this, think of your own conditions. Think of 
the amount of local transportation that is required at termi- 
nals, transfer yards, 
warehouses or docks. 

Calculate the in- 
vestment you could 
afford to put into 
carrying machinery 
if it were to enable 
you to cut even to 
one-half the labor 
now employed in 
hauling goods about. 

Count the hand 
trucks employed in 
loading and unload- 
ing one car; figure 
the time lost, even 
unavoidably, by the 
hand truckers. Multi- 
ply this by the num- 
ber of cars handled yearly. Think of what a saving in time 
can be effected, of cutting the labor in half! 





The Industrial Truck or Tractor 
Here are shown a few typical photographs of the little 





vehicles that constitute the only available substitute for hand 
trucks. They handle large loads and handle them quickly. 
They are labor-saving devices. They handle, with the aid 
of one man, loads that by ordinary methods would require 
from two to five 
men, depending on 
conditions. Herein 
lies their ability to 
cut expense and 
they will do it for 
YOU as they have 
done it for hun- 
dreds of others. No 
matter how en- 
thusiastic you. may 
become, the results 
from a_ properly 
laid out installation 
in one year’s opera- 
tion will astonish you. And the laying out is up to the 
industrial truck engineers, who are at your service for the 
asking. 





Adaptable to All Conditions 


There are three general kinds of industrial vehicles, and 
each is built in different sizes, so that a suitable equipment 
for any set of conditions may be selected. 

The Industrial Truck proper is a carrying truck upon 
which the goods are loaded directly. 

The Elevating Platform Industrial Truck is designed to 
run under a loaded platform, elevate it from the floor, carry 
it to the desired location and deposit it there for attention. 
The truck itself is immediately released for further duty. 

The Industrial Tractor does not ordinarily carry a load 
itself, but hauls one 
or more trailers car- 
rying goods. In this 
way enormous loads 
are transported at 
once. 

Each of these types 
has a field to which 
it is best adapted 
which depends upon 
the conditions to be 
met. 

One of the biggest 
illustrated stories showing many of the widely varying in- 
dustries in which these storage battery industrial trucks and 
tractors are effecting big economies has just been published 
by the Edison Storage Battery Company, Orange, N. J. 

Write to them and ask for Bulletin 6008. 
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DIRECTORY 


JOINTS, STEAM, LIQUID, AIR. 
Barco Mfg. Co. 
Franklin Railway Supply Co. 


JOINTS, SWING. 
Barco Mfg. Co. 


Franklin Railway Supply Co. 


JOURNAL BEARINGS—(SEE 
BEARINGS, JOURNAL). 


JOURNAL BOXES AND LIDS. 
Gould Coupler Co. 
Hunt Spiller Mfg. Corp. 
National Malleable Castings Co. 
Symington Co., The T. H. 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co. 


LABORATORIES, TESTING. 
Blectrical Testing Laboratories. 
Hunt & Co., R. W. 


LADDERS, STEEL (FREIGHT 
CAR). 
Damascus Brake Beam Co. 
LAMPS, 


GAS. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 


LAMPS, INCANDESCENT. 
General Electric Co. 


LANTERN GLOBES—(SEE 
GLOBES, LANTERN). 


LATH, METAL. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 


LATHE CHUCKS — (SEE 
CHUCKS). 


LATHES, AXLE. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 


LATHES, CAR WHEEL. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 


LATHES, DRIVING WHEEL. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., m, 


LATHES, TURRET. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 


LIFT MAGNETS — (SEE MAG- 
NETS, LIFT). 


LIGHTING, CAR, ACETYLENE. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
LIGHTING, CAR, ELECTRIC — 
(SEE ALSO BATTERIES, 
ELECTRIC). 
General Blectric Co. 
Gould Coupler Co. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
U. S. Light & Heat Corp. 
LIGHTING, CAR, GAS. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
U. S. Light & Heat Corp. 
LINE MATERIAL. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co. 
i FUEL FURNACES—(SEE 
URNACES, LIQUID FUEL). 
mm. DOOR (FREIGHT CAR). 
Camel Company. 
LOCKS, SASH. 
Edwards Co., Inc., 
LOCKS, SWITCH. 
Edwards Co., Inc., O. M. 
LOCK WASHERS — (SEE WASH- 
ERS, LOCK). 
LOCOMOTIVE CYLINDERS. 
Locomotive Finished Material Co. 
LOCOMOTIVE DEALERS. 
Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Co. 
Central Locomotive & Car Works. 
Zelnicker Supply Co., Walter A. 
LOCOMOTIVE GRATES — (SEE 
GRATES, LOCOMOTIVE). 
LOCOMOTIVE HEADLIGHTS — 
(SEE HEADLIGHTS). 
LOCOMOTIVE PACKING RINGS. 
Locomotive Finished Material Co. 
LOCOMOTIVE SMOKE JACKS — 
(SEE SMOKE JACKS). 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES — (SEE 
TIRES, STEEL). 
eee a4 TRACK SANDERS 
—(SEE SANDERS). 
— COMPRESSED 


pilania Locomotive Works, The 


LOCOMOTIVES, CONTRACTORS. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin -Locomotive Works, The 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 

LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, The 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works. The 


oO. M. 


Co, 
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LOCOMOTIVES, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, The 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 


LOCOMOTIVES, MINE. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, The 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


LOCOMOTIVES, REBUILT. 
American Locomotive Co. 


LOCOMOTIVES, SECOND-HAND. 
Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Co. 
Southern Iron & Equipment Co. 
Zelnicker Supply Co., Walter A. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, The 
Central Locomotive & Car Works 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 


LUBRICANTS, GRAPHITE—(SEE 
GRAPHITE, LUBRICANT). 
LUBRICANTS, OIL AND GREASE. 
Galena-Signal Oil Co. 
Texas Company, The 


LUBRICATORS. 
Detroit Lubricating Co. 
Edna Brass Mfg. Co., The 
Franklin Railway Supply Co. 
Nathan Mfg. Co. 


LUBRICATORS, AUTO, DRIVING 
BOX 


Franklin Railway Supply Co. 


LUMBER. 
Baxter & Co., G. S. 
Duncan Lumber Co. 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co, 
Great Southern Lumber Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Southern Pine Association. 
Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Co., Inc. 


LUMBER (FOR BUILDING). 
Great Southern Lumber Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Southern Pine Ass’n. 


MACHINE TOOLS — (SEE ALSO 
PORTABLE TOOLS). 


Manning, Maxwell & Movre, Inc, 

Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 

Wood & Co., R. D. 
MACHINISTS’ TOOLS — (SEE 


TOOLS, MACHINISTS’). 


MAGNETS, LIFT. 
Browning Co., The 
Industrial Works. 


MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS— 


(SEE CASTINGS, MALLE- 
ABLE IRON). 

MEASURING TAPES — (SEE 
TAPES). 


-— - te DRAFT APPARA- 
Engineer Co., The 


MECHANICAL ') omen GOODS. 
Goodrich Co., B. 
Goodyear Tire & ” punber Co. 


MECHANICAL TESTING. 
Electrical Testing Laboratories. 


METAL CASES, COLLAPSIBLE. 
Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd. 


METAL LATH. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 


METALLIC PACKING — (SEE 
PACKING). 
METALLIC PAINTS — (SEE 


PAINTS, METALLIC). 


METAL SASH MOULDINGS AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE. 
Edwards Co., Inc., O. M. 


METALS, ANTI-FRICTION—(SEE 
BABBiTT METAL AND 
BEARINGS, JOURNAL). 

MINING MACHINERY. 

Bucyrus Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 

Midvale Steel Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
MIXERS, CONCRETE. 

McMyler Interstate Co. 

Standard Scale & Supply rae The 


MOTOR CARS, PASSENGER 
(SEE CARS, GASOLINE AND 
CARS, GASOLINE-ELECTRIC). 
MOTORS AND GENERATORS. 
General Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


Co. 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


NAILS, CEMENT COATED. 
Cambria Steel Co. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 


NAILS, COPPER. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


NIPPLES, PIPE. 
National Tube Co. 


NOZZLES, EXHAUST. 
Economy Devices Corp. 


NUT LOCKS. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
National Railway Appliance Co. 


NUT MACHINES — (SEE BOLT 
AND NUT MACHINERY). 


NUTS—(SEE BOLTS AND NUTS). 


OIL CUPS. 

Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Edna Brass Mfg, Co., The 
Hammett. H. G. 

Nathan Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Metallic Packing Co. 


OIL ENGINES—(SEE ENGINES, 
CRUDE AND FUEL OIL). 


OIL FURNACES — (SEE FUR- 
NACES, LIQUID FUEL). 


OIL, LIQUID CREOSOTE. 
Barrett Co., The 


OIL, LUBRICATING — (SEE LU- 
BRICANTS, OIL AND 
GREASE). 


OILS. 
Galena-Signal Oil Co. 
Texas Company, The 


OILS, LINSEED AND PAINT. 
Kay & Ess Co. 


OIL STORAGE TANKS — (SEE 
TA ae OIL STORAGE). 


OVEN 
Wilts Foundry Equipment Co. 


PACKING. 
American Balance Valve Co. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Hunt Spiller Mfg. Corp. 
Paxton-Mitchell Co. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Union Fibre Co. 
U. S. Metallic Packing Co. 


PADLOCKS. 
Edwards Co., Inc., O. M. 


PAINTS. 
Barrett Co., The 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Kay & Ess Co, 
Lehon Company. 
National Railway Appliance Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Sarco Petroleum Products Co. 
Wadsworth-Howland Co. 


PAINTS, INSULATING. 
Kay & Ess Co 
Lehon Company. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Sarco Petroleum Products Co. 


PAINTS, LOCOMOTIVE. 
Barrett Co. 
Kay & Ess Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 


PAINTS, METALLIC. 
Barrett Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
Kay & Ess Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Wadsworth-Howland Co. 


PAINTS, PRESERVATIVE. 
Barrett Co.. The 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 

PAVEMENT FILLER. 
Barrett Co., The 


PAVING BLOCKS, WOOD, CREO- 
SOTED. 


Barrett Co., The 

Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Co., Inc 
PENCILS. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
PHOTOMETRICAL TESTING. 

Electrical Testing Laboratories. 
PILE DRIVERS. 

Bucyrus Co. 

Industrial Works. 

McMyler Interstate Co. 
PILING PROTECTION. 

Sarco Petroleum Products Co. 
PILING, STEEL SHEET. 

American Bridge Co. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 


Joseph. 





Lackawanna Steel Co. 





PILING, pe. 
Duncan Lumber Co. 


Great Southern Lumber Co. 
Southern Pine Association. 
Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Co., Inc 


PILLAR CRANKS. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 


PIPE. 

National Tube Co. 

Tyler Tube & Pipe Co. 

Wood & Co,, R. D. 

Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Co., Inc 


PIPE, CAST IRON. 

American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Clow & Sons, James P. 
Donaldson Iron Co. 

Glamorgan Pipe & Fdry. Co. 
Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
Massillon Iron & Steel Co. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co. 
Warren Fdy. & Machine Co. 


PIPE CLAMPS, MULTIPLE. 
Economy Devices Corp. 


PIPE, CULVERT (METAL). 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Bark River Bridge & Culvert Co. 
Canada Ingot Iron Co., Ltd. 
Canton Culvert & Silo Co. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Coast Culvert & Flume Co. 
California Corrugated Culvert Co. 
Corrugated Culvert Co. 

Delaware Metal Culvert Co. 

Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Donaldson Iron Co. 

Glamorgan Pipe & Fdy. Co. 
Hardesty Mfg. Co., R. 

Illinois Corrugated Metal Co. 
Independence Corrugated Culvert 


Iowa Pure Iron Culvert Co. 
Kentucky Culvert Mfg. Co. 
Lee-Arnett Co. 
Lone Star Culvert Co. 
Lyle Corrugated Culvert Co. 
Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
Massillon Iron & Steel Co. 
Michigan Bridge & Pipe Co. 
Montana Culvert Co. 
Nebraska Culvert & Mfg. Co. 
Nevada Metal & Mfg. Co. 
New England Metal Culvert Co. 
North-East Metal Culvert Co. 
Northwestern Sheet & Iron Works. 
Ohio Corrugated Culvert Co. 
O’Neall Co., W. Q. 
Pennsylvania Metal Culvert Co. 
Road Supply & Metal Co. 
Sioux Falls Metal Culvert Co. 
Spencer, J. N. 
Spokane Corrugated 
Tank Co. 
Tennessee Metal Culvert Co. 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. 
Utah Corrugated Culvert & 
Cc 


Culvert & 


Co. 
Flume 


0. 
Virginia Metal Culvert Co. 
Warren Fdy. & Machine (C 
Western Metal Mfg. Co. 
Wyatt Metal Works. 


PIPE COVERING—(SEE COVER- 
ING, PIPE AND BOILER). 


PIPE DIPS. 
Sarco Petroleum Products Co. 


PIPE FITTINGS — (SEE FIT- 
TINGS, PIPE). 


PIPE INSULATION. 


PIPE, WOOD. 
=" Pipe & Creosoting Co., 
ne. 


PISTON RODS. 
Cambria Steel Co. 


PITCH. 
Barrett Co., The 


PLANING MACHINES, METAL. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 


eS BOILER, FIREBOX, 


een Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 


PLATES, TIN AND TERNE. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


PLATFORM DOORS — (SEE 
DOORS, PLATFORM TRAP). 


PLATFORMS, CAR. 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Gould Coupler Co. 
McConway & Torley Co. 





Standard Coupler Co. 
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Rail Carbon Steel Products 


of Our Marion, Ohio, Works 


Our Marion, Ohio, plant is 
the latest, possibly the largest 
and the most highly perfected 
plant in America for the con- 
version of used railroad rails 
into commercial shapes. 


We buy select rails, slit 
them when hot. into three 


billets—the head, the web 
and the flange. These billets 
are then rolled into bars of 
the desired sizes. 


Steel that has withstood 


the pounding of 200-ton loco- 
motives, running at terrific 
speed in all the varying ex- 
tremes of weather, is steel 
that has been tested by serv- 
ice in a manner more drastic 
than any testing laboratory 
could duplicate by apparatus. 


Rail Carbon Steel has high 
tensile strength and high 
elastic limit. It embodies 
strength—with light weight 
to a marked degree. 


This popular product is rolled in the following shapes: 


Rounds U-Bars Diamonds 
Squares Triangle Bars Octagons 

Flats Cultivator Beams Ovals 

Angles Cultivator Arch Bars’ Tees 

Channels I-Bars Special Shapes 
Channeled Flats Harrow Bars to Order 


Send for our Blue Book and ask us to quote on your specifications 


INTERSTATE IRON & STEEL COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
ee a 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DIRECTORY 


PLUGS, STEAM CHEST OIL. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 


PLUSH, a ag 
Chase & Co., L. C. 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS. 
Chicage Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Independent Preumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


POLES AND POSTS. 
American Steel & Ware Co. 
Duncan Lumber Co. 
Great Southern Lumber Co. 
National Railway Appliance Co. 
National Tube Co. 
Southern Pine Association. 
Western Electric Co 


POP SAFETY VALVES — (SEE 
VALVES, SAFETY, POP). 


PORTABLE CRANES. 
Brown Heisting Machinery Co. 


ventas RAIL SAWS. 
Q & CO Ce. 


PORTABLE TRACK — (SEE 
TRACK, PORTABLE). 


POSTS, SIGNAL. 
Wyckoff Pipe & Creoseting Ce., Inc. 


POWER HAMMERS—(SEE HAM- 
MERS, POWER). 


ER TRANSMISSION — (SEE 
POW RANSMISSION, POWER). 


RESERVATIVES, BELT — (SEE 
as BELT PRESERVATIVE). 


ERVATIVES, RUBBER. 
te Petroleum Products Co. 


PRESSED STEEL SHAPES—(SEE 
SHAPES, PRESSED STEEL). 


PRESSES, POWER. 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. 


PROTECTORS, BOND WIRE. 
P. & M. Co., The 


PUVERIZED COAL. 
Lehigh Car, Wheel & Axle Works. 


PUMPING ENGINES—(SEE EN- 
GINES, HOISTING AND 
PUMPING). 


ee AND PUMPING MA- 
CHINERY 
Bowser & Co. -, Inc., 8. F. 
Bucyrus Ce. 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Wood & Co., R. D. 


PUNCHING AND 
MACHINES. 
Chambersburg 
Sellers & Co., 
Wood & Co., 


RAIL BENDERS. 
Q & C Oo. 


SHEARING 


Engineering Co. 
Inc., Wm. 
D. 


RAIL BONDS. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
General Electric Ce. 
Ohio Brass Co. 


RAIL BRACES. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Chicago Malleable Casting Co. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Irom Co. 
National Malleable Castings Oo. 
Q & CO Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 
Ramape Iron Works. 


— ere, GUARD. 
M. Co., The 


Oa 0 Ce. 


RAIL FASTENINGS. 
Carnegie Steel Ce. 
Chicago Malleable Casting Co. 
P. & M. Co., The 


RAIL JOINTS. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 
McConway & Torley Co. 
Q & C Co. 
Rail Jeint Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 


RAIL SAWS. 
Industrial Works. 


RAILROAD SHOPS. 
Arnold Co., The 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 


National Railway Appliance Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 








RAILWAYS. 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


Co. 
Wabash R. R. 


RAILS (DEALERS) 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Southern Iron & Equipment Co. 
Zelnicker Supply Co., Walter A. 


RAILS (MANUFACTURERS). 
Cambria Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 


REAMERS. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


REELS, HOSE. 
National Railway Appliance Co. 


REFRIGERATORS. 
Refrigerator, Heater & Ventilator 
Car Co. 
White Enamel Refrigerator Co. 


REGULATORS. 
Engineer Co., The 
REINFORCING BARS, TWISTED 
AND DEFORMED. 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co. 


REPLACERS, CAR. 
National Railway Appliance Co. 


RETAINERS, GUARD KAIL. 
P. & M. Co., The 


REVERSE GEAR — (POWER 
SCREW). 
Economy Devices Corp. 
Pitts Loco. Power Reverse Gear 


Co, 
Southern Loco. Valve Gear Co, 


RIVETING oe — of 
ALSO UMATIC TOOLS; 
PORTABLE TOOLS). 
Chambersburg Engineering Co, 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm, 
Union Steel Casting Co. 


ROAD PRESERVATIVES. 
Barrett Co., The 

ROCK DRILLS — (SEE DRILLS, 

ROCK). 

ROOFING, CAR. 
American Car Roof Co. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Barrett Co., The 
Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Co. 
Lehon Company. 


ROOFING, CORRUGATED. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


ROOFING (FOR BUILDINGS). 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Barrett Co., The 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co, 
Federal Cement Tile Co. 

Lehon Company. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Sarco Petroleum Products Co. 


ROOFING, TILE. 
Federal Cement Tile Co. 
ROOFLIGHTS. 

Keppler Glass Constructions, Inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION — (SEE 
TRANSMISSION POWER). 
RUBBER _ PRESERVATIVES — 

So PRESERVATIVES, RUB- 


SAND BLAST EQUIPMENT. 
Cement-Gun Co., Inc. 

SANDERS, LOCOMOTIVE TRACK. 
U. S. Metallic Packing Co. 
Western Railway Equipment Co. 

SASH BALANCES. 

Edwards Co., Ine., 0. M. 


SASH LOCKS — (SEE LOCKS, 
SASH). 


SASH OPERATING DEVICE 
(FOR BUILDINGS). 

Keppler Glass Constructions, Inc. 
SASH, STEEL. 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
SAWS, RAIL—(SEE RAIL SAWS). 
SCALES, TRACK, LATFORM, 

AUTO TRUCK, WAGON AND 
LOCOMOTIVE. 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd. 
SCRAP METAL. 

National Railway Appliance Co. 
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SCREW SPIKES. 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co. 


SEWER PIPE—(SEE PIPE, CUL- 
VERT). 


SHADE ROLLERS. 
Edwards Co., Inc., 0. M. 


SHAFTING. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
National Tube Co. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 


SHAFTING, HOLLOW. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co, 
National Tube Co. 

Tyler Tube & Pipe Co. 


SHAPES, STRUCTURAL, 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 


SHAPES, PRESSED STEEL. 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 


SHAPING MACHINES. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 


SHEARING MACHINES — (SEE 
PUNCHING AND SHEARING 
MACHINES). 


SHEATHING, PAPER. 
Barrett Co., The 
Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Co. 
Lehon Company. 
Sarco Petroleum Products Co. 
Union Fibre Co. 


i BLACK AND GALVAN- 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Stark Rolling Mill Co. 


SHEETS, CORRUGATED. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Stark Rolling Mill Co. 


SHEETS, ELECTRICAL. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


SHEETS, LOCOMOTIVE JACKET. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


SHEETS PLANISHED, IRON. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
SHEETS, POLISHED STEEL. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
SHEETS, SPECIAL. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
SHINGLES. 
Barrett Co. 
SHOVELS, STEAM—(SEE STEAM 
SHOVELS). 
SIDE BEARING — (SEE BEAR- 
INGS, SIDE). 
SIDING, METAL. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
SIGNAL CORD—(SEE CORD, SIG- 
NALS). 


SIGNAL LAMPS—(SEE LAMPS 
AND LANTERNS). 
SIGNAL PIPE. 
National Tube Co. 
SIGNAL WIRE—(SEE WIRE, IN- 
SULATED). 
SIGNALS. 
Federal Signal Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 
Simmen Automatic Ry. 
Union Switch & Signal 
SIGNALS, CAB. 
Julian-Beggs Signal Co. 
Miller Train Control Corp. 
Simmen Automatic Ry. Signal Co, 
SIGNALS, CROSSING. 
Federal Signal Co. 
Q & C Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
SINGLE WATER JOINT. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
SKID SHOES. 
Q & C Co. 
SKYLIGHTS. 
Keppler Glass Constructions, Inc. 
SLACK ADJUSTERS. 
American Brake Co. 
SLIDE RULES. 
Kolesch & Co. 


SLIDE VALVES—(SEE VALVES). 
SLOTTING MACHINES. 


Signal Co. 
Co. 


Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 
SMOKE JACKS. 
Dickinson, Inc., Paul 


SNOW FLANGERS. 
Q & C Co. 

SNOW PLOWS. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Bucyrus Co. 
Russell Car & Snow Plow Co. 









SPIKES. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Lackawanna Steel Co, 
Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co. 


SPRINGS. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co, 
Railway Steel-Spring Co. 
Simplex Railway Appliance Oo. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 


SPRINGS, VANADIUM. 
American Vanadium Co. 
Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co, 
Union Steel Casting Co. 


STACKS, STEEL. 
American Bridge Co. 


STANDPIPES — (SEE WATER 
COLUMNS). 


STAYBOLT IRON — (SEE IRON, 
STAYBOLT). 


STAYBOLTS. 
Breakless Staybolt Co. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Flannery Bolt Co. 
Rome Iron Mills, Ine, 


STAYBOLT SLEEVES. 
American Balance Valve Co. 


STAYBOLT STEEL—(SEE IRON, 
STAYBOLT). 


STEAM CHEST PLUGS. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 


STEAM GAGES— (SEE GAGES, 
STEAM). : 


STEAM eOwER Oe HAM- 
MERS, POWER 


STEAM SHOVELS. 
Browning Co., The 
Bucyrus Co. 
Osgood Co., The 


STEAM TRAPS. 
National Tube Co, 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


STEEL CASTINGS—(SEE CAST- 
INGS, IRON AND STEEL). 


STEEL FENCE POSTS. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


STEEL, SHEET PILING — (SEE 
PILING, STEEL SHEET). 


STEEL SHEETS AND PLATES. 
Cambria Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Worth Brothers Co. 


STEEL, 1 “hh FIREBOX. 
Carnegie Steel C 
Lukens Steel Co. 


STEEL, REINFORCING. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Oo. 


STEEL, STRUCTURAL. 
American Bridge Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 


STEEL, TOOL. 
Midvale Steel Co. 


STEEL, VANADIUM. 
American Vanadium Co. 
Union Steel Casting Co, 


STEP JOINTS. 
Q & C Co. 

STOKERS, LOCOMOTIVE. 
Locomotive Stoker Co. 


STORAGE BATTERIES — (SEE 
BATTERIES, £ZLECTRIC). 


STRUCTURAL STEEL — (SEE 
STEEL, STRUCTURAL). 


SUPERHEATERS. 
Locomotive Superheater Co. 
Power Specialty Co. 


SURVEYING INSTRUM oa 
(SEE _ENGINEERING _IN- 
STRUMENTS). 

SUSPENSION CABLEWAYS — 


(SEE CABLEWAYS). 
SWITCHES AND SWITCH- 
STANDS. 


Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co, 
P. & M. Co., The 

Ramapo Iron Works. 

Union Switch & Signal Co. 
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Can You Afford To Burn 
The Candle At Both Enas? 


Nae is literally what you are doing when you install 

the ordinary angle bar splice joints in your track. 
‘ You not alone pay for putting them in but you are burdened 
with heavy yearly maintenance costs for periodical retamp- 
ing, renewals and tightening and replacing track bolts. 
Statistics show that 28% of the total amount the railways 
expend yearly on maintenance of roadway is for maintenance 
of track. 


Bonzano-Thomson Rail Joints will help you to reduce a large part 
of that expenditure. The Bonzano design vertical depending flange 
and Thomson patent of metal distribution give the great strength 
where most needed—at the center of the joint—the critical point 
of the joint. 


Many millions of Bonzano-Thomson Rail Joints would not be in 
service today were not these facts so. 


Our Rolled Steel Step Joints, embodying the same strength pro- 
ducing features, are fully ten times stronger than cast metal 
step joints. 


Let us tell you the complete facts—write for full information. a 
The Q AnD GO Co. : 


3 New York St. Louis Chicago Hi 
» 90 West Street Ry. Exchange Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. EE 


BONZANO -IHOMSON 
RAIL JOINT 


The Joint as Strong as The Kai! 
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TAMPING MACHINES, CHINES). 
TIE TAMPING MACHIN 


TANK CARS. 
Keith Ry. Equipment Co, 


TANKS. 
American Bridge Co. 
American Locomotive Co. 
National Tube Co. 


TANKS, OIL STORAGE, 
American Bridge Co. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Bowser & Co., Inc., 8. F. 


TAPES (MEASURING, METAL- 
— STEEL AND UNIVER- 
). 


Kolesch & Co. 


TAPS AND DIES. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


= BOOTHS 
) 
Paul. 


(CAST- 
Dickinson, 

TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
PR  - Steel & Wire Co, 


TERMINAL PLANTS. 
Arnold Co., The 


THERMOSTATS. 
Railway Utility Co. 


TIE PLATES. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 
National Malleable Castings Co. 
Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co. 
P. & r von The 
Qac 
Seftroed “Supply Co. 


be RENEWERS. 
P. & M. Co., The 


TIE TAMPING MACHINES. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


TIE, CREOSOTED. 
Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Co., Inc 


TIES, STEEL. 
American Bridge Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


TIES, WOOD. 
Baxter & Co., G. 3. 
Duncan Lumber Co. 
Great Southern Lumber Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. Ase’n. 
Southern Pine Association. 
Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Co., Inc 


TILING, INLAID. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 


TIMBER. 
Baxter & Co., G. 8. 
Duncan Lumber Oo. 
Great Southern Lumber Co. 
Southern Pine Association. 
Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Co., Inc 


TIMBERS, STEEL MINE. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


TIN ROOFING. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


TIRES, STEEL. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 
Midvale Steel Co. 
Railway Steel-Spring Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 


TOOL STEEL — (SEE STEEL 
TOOL). 


Inc., 


TOOLS, BOILERMAKERS. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


TOOLS, CONCRETE FINISHING. 
Cement-Gun Co. 


TOOLS, MACHINISTS’. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


OOLS, PNEUMATIC — (SEE 
PNEUMATIC TOOLS). 


TOOLS, PORTABLE—(SEE PORT- 
ABLE TOOLS). 


TOOLS, TRACK. 
Cleveland Twist _ Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 
Zelnicker Supply Co. .» Walter A. 


TRACING CLOTH—(SEE DRAW- 
ING MATERI ). 


TRACK DRILLS—(SEE DRILLS, 
TRACK). 


DIRECTORY 
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TRACK JACKS—(SEE JACKS). 


TRACK SAFETY APPLIANCE. | 
Acar Mtg. Co, 


aa 8 oo — (SEE TOOLS), 


TRACTORS, TURBTARLE. 
Nichols & Bro., Geo. P. 
Weir & Craig Mfg. Co. 


TRAIN CONTROL SYSTEMS. 
Julian-Beggs Signal Co. 
Miller Train Control Corp. 
Simmen Automatic Ry. Signal Co. 


TRAIN SHEDS. 
American Bridge Co. 


TRANSFER TABLES. 
American Bridge Co. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Industrial Works. 
MeMyler Interstate Co. 
Nichols & Bro., Geo. P. 
Northern Pngineering Works. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 
Weir & Craig Mfg. Co. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 


TRANSMISSION, POWER. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 


TRAP DOOR — (SEE DOORS, 
PLATFORM TRAP). 


TREADS, SAFETY. 
American Mason Safety Tread Oo. 


TROLLEYS — (SEE HOISTS, 
ELECTRIC; HOISTS, HAN D 
AND HORSE POWER). 


TRUCK BOLSTERS — (SEE BOL- 
STERS, STEEL). 


TRUCK FRAMES—(SEE FRAMES, 
TRUCK). 


TRUCKS, CAR AND LOCOMO- 
TIVE 


American Steel Foundries, 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Economy Devices Corp. 
McConway & Torley Co. 
National Railway Appliance Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Standard Car Track Co. 


TRUCKS, HAND AND ELECTRIC. 


Buda Company, The 


TRUCKS, TRAILER. 
Economy Devices Corp. 


TRUNKING. 
Great Southern Lumber Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Southern Pine Assn. 


TUBES, BOILER. 
National Tube Co. 
Parkesburg Iron Co. 
Tyler Tube & Pipe Co. 
Worth Bros. Co. 


TUBES, STAY. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
National Tube Co. 


TURNBUCKLES. 
American Bridge Co, 


TURNTABLES. 
American Bridge Co, 
Industrial Works. 
MeMyler Interstate Co. 
Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co. 
Nichols & Bro., Geo. P. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 
Weir & Craig Mfg. Co. 
Whiting Foundry “bethement Co. 


TURNTABLE TRACTORS — (SEE 
TRACTORS, TURNTABLE). 


TURRET LATHES — (SEE 
LATHES, TURRET). 


TWIST DRILLS—(SEE DRILLS, 
TWIST) 


UNDERFRAMES, STEEL. 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Ralston Steel Car Co. 
Ryan Car Co. 

UNIONS. 

National Tube Co. 


UNLOADING PLOWS. 
Bucyrus Co, 
Osgood Co., The 


UPHOLSTERY, CAR. 
Hunt Spiller Mfg. 
National Tube Co. 
Chase & Co., L. C. 


VACUUM CLEANERS. 


Corp. 





Railway Utility Co. 


Arnold Co., 


VALVE CHESTS. 
Economy Devices Corp. 


VALVE GEARS, LOCOMOTIVE. 
Pilliod Co. 
Pyle-National Company, The 
Southern Loco. Valve Gear Co. 


VALVES, BALANCED MAIN 
SLIDE, 
American Balance Valve Co. 
Hammett, H. G. 
Pyle National Company, The 


VALVES, DRIFTING. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 


VALVES, GATE. 
Wood & Co., R. D. 


VALVES, PISTON. 
American Balance Valve Co, 
Hammett, H. G. 
Pyle-National ong og The 
Edwards Co., Inc., O. 


VALVES, POP, SAFETY THROT- 

TLE AND BLOW-OFF. 

Ashton Valve Co. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 

Detroit Lubricator Co. 

Edna Brass Mfg. Co., The 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 

Nathan Mfg. Co. 

National Tube Co. 


VALVES, TANK. 
Edwards Co., Inc., 0. M. 


VANADIUM — (SEE CASTINGS, 
FORGINGS, SPRINGS, ETC.). 


VARNISHES. 
Glidden Varnish Co. 
Kay & Ess Co. 
Sarco Petroleum Products Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 


VARNISH GUMS. 
Sarco Petroleum Products Co. 


VELOCIPEDE CARS—(SEE CARS, 
HAND). 


The 


VENTILATORS, CAR. 
Railway Utility Co. 


Refrigerator, Heater & Ventilator 
Car Co. 
Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc. 
VENTILATORS, SHOP AND 
ROUNDHOUSE. 
Dickinson, Inc., Paul 


Keppler Glass Constructions, Inc. 


VESTIBULE CURTAIN CATCHES 
—(SEE CURTAIN CATCHES, 
VESTIBULE). 


VESTIBULE DIAPHRAGMS — 
(SEE DIAPHRAGMS, VESTI- 
BULE). 


VESTIBULE TRAP DOORS—(SEE 
DOORS, PLATFORM TRAP). 


VESTIBULES, CAR. 
Gould Coupler Co. 
McConway & Torley Co, 


WASHERS. 
National Malleable Castings Co. 


WASHERS, BOILER. 
Edna Brass Mfg. Co., The 
Nathan Mfg. Co. 

Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 


WASTE COTTON. 
Lillie, Dexter P. 


WATER CINDER MILLS. 
Whiting Fdy. Equipment Co. 


WATER CLOSETS, CAR — (SEE 
CLOSETS, WATER). 


WATER COLUMNS. 
National Tube Co. 
Western Railway Squipment Oo. 


WATER FILTERS — (SEE FIL- 
TERS, WATER). 


WATERPROOFING. 
Barrett Co., The 
Cement-Gun Co., 
Lehon Company. 
Sarco Petroleum Products Co, 
Toch Bros. 

Union Fibre Co. 


WATER PURIFIERS. 
Dearborn Chem! al Co. 


WATER SOFTENER PLANTS. 
Dearborn Chemical Co. 


Inc. 











WEATHER STRIPS. 
Edwards Co., Inc., O. M. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F. 


WEED BURNERS. 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 


WEED KILLER, CHEMICAL. 
Chipman Chemical Eng. Co., Ine. 
Protective Material Co. 


WELDING (OXY-ACETYLENE 
PROCESS). 
General Electric Co. 


WELDING APPARATUS (OXY- 
ACETYLENE PROCESS). 
General Electric Co. 


WELDING SUPPLIES. 
General Electric Co. 


WHEEL CENTERS, DRIVING. 
American Locomotive Co, 
American Steel Foundries. 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Co. 

Standard Steel Works Co. 
Union Steel Casting Co. 


WHEEL PRESSES, HYDRAULIC. 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 

Wood & Co., D. 


WHEELS, CAR AND LOCOMO- 
TIVE. 


American Locomotive Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Association of Manufacturers of 
Chilled Car Wheels. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Griffin Wheel Co. 
Johnson & Co., J. R. 
Lima Locomotive Works, 
Midvale Steel Co.. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Railway Steel-Spring Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 
Union Steel Casting Co. 


WHISTLES. 
Ashton Valve Co. 
Crosby Steel Gage & Valve Co. 
Edna Brass Mfg. Co., The 
General Electric Co. 


WINDOW FIXTURES, CAR—(SEE 
FIXTURES, WINDOW). 


WINDOW SCREENS, CAR—(SEE 
SCREENS). 
Midvale Steel Co. 


WIRE. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co, 
Okonite Company 


WIRE, BARBED. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Ce. 


WIRE FENCING. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 


WIRE, INSULATED. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co. 
Okonite Company. 


WIRE ROPE TRAMWAYS—(SEE 
CABLEWAYS). 


WIRE, VANADIUM. 
American Vanadium Co. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
Ayer & Lord Tire Co. 
Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Co., 


WOOD PRESERVATIVES. 
Barrett Co., The 
Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Oo., Inc. 


WRECKING ae nns—GEe CARS, 
WRECKING). 


WROUGHT IRON. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 


YELLOW 4 — AND 
SHORT 

Great Sewten ee Co, 
Newman Lumber Co., J. J. 

Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 

Southern Pine Association. 


YOKE COUPLERS. 
Keyoke Ry. Equipment Co. 


Inc. 


Ine, 
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“HONOR THE BLUE FLAG” 


Blue Signal Safety Device 


For Prevention of Injuries and Damage Claims 





For all tracks where persons may be working 
around cars that may be moved at any time. 

It makes a special appeal to all railway men because: 

No one can remove, except man in charge of track. 
Cannot be blown down by wird. Not affected by frozen 
or soft ground. No maintenance. 

Same clamp fits 56 to 100 pound rail section. 


Write for descriptive pamphlets to 


ACAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Railway Equipment and Supplies 


30 Church Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Collapsible Metal Carrier 

Collapsedto 34" thickness. 

Simply feite apne Seese Collapsible Metal Carrier 
parts to lose. 


A COLLAPSIBLE METAL CARRIER 


(Pilfer-Proof—Damage-Proof—100% Efficient 


WILL SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


St. Louis, June 5, 1917. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

The spirit of conservatism seems to pervade every department of this 
country and especially along the line of wood products, and justly so, if one 
realizes that wood is becoming scarcer all the time owing first oi all to the fact 
of the extravagant ways in which it has been used, and secondly to the in- 
creased demand, so that it appears to us that it is only a question of time 
when something in the way of a container which can be carried back and 
forth will take its place, but in order to do this the shipper should be obliged 
to pay no more out and return than he now pays out. It is only a question of 
time when some sort of an arrangement of this kind will have to be made to 
meet the increased demands for containers. 

Another reason is that a container which is to make many trips coming 
and going must, of necessity, be made very durable, which increases the 
weight, and this is another reason why the freight question should be con- 
sidered very carefully. 

Yours very truly, 
HENRY HEIL CHEMICAL CO., 
D. S. Green, Sec’y. 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, +1. 


Norfolk Downs, Mass. 


The Pneumatic Col- 


lapsible Metal Car- 
rier occrpies about . i We shall be pleased 
15% less space & HR to demonstrate our 


torailroads. Send 


Y for details today! 
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Your Interests 


By Studying 
This Picture 


This illustration of a rock cut on the N. Y. C. 
& H. R. RR. affords to Chief Engineers and 
other railroad officials a good example of the 
Satisfaction and Safety secured to railroads 
through use of the 


(EveNT -@U 


the gun of general utility in railroad work. The gun 
of which Mr. J. H. Prior, Ch. Engr. Illinois State Public 
Utilities Commission, said recently, 


“The mere patching of concrete work has been a thorn 
in the side of everybody responsible for its maintenance 
for a generation. If the Cement-Gun offers a way out, 
which J think it does, that alone is a tremendous 
achievement.” 


Look at this loose rock cut on the N. Y. C. & H. R— 
this cut sealed with “Gunite,” the sand-cement product 
of the Cement-Gun, which defies the elements. Look, 
and remember just as the Cement-Gun process automati- 
cally insures an aggregate which is dense, homogeneous 
and waterproof, it insures financial savings which in the 
aggregate prove an important factor in lower main- 
tenance cost. 

The Cement-Gun can be purchased outri 


one. It is not a restricted article, nei 
restricted, which is the reason 


You Need a Cement-Gun 
for Every Division. 


tright and used by any 
er is its usefulness 


Cement-Gun Company, Inc. 


South 10th and Mill Streets, Allentown, Pa. 
New York Office: 30 Church Street 


E. R. Ayers, 1414 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

John A. Traylor, Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Taylor Engineering Co., 538 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Taylor Engineering Company, Vancouver, B. 

\ A. R. Roberts, 727 Traders Bank Bldg., Toronto, Ont., Can. 





\ 














“IMPERIAL” 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


The ideal sought in building the 
“Imperial” type was the delivery of 
compressed air at the least possible 
cost and to be able to offer it at a 
price which would represent the best 


value to be obtained. 


Features of great automatism, such 
as automatic lubrication, automatic 
regulation and reliable trouble-proof 
valves, were resorted to with the re- 
sult that maintenance and attend- 
ance expense is less than that with 


any other type of compressor. 


Bulletins 
No. 3312 
& 


No. 3033 


INGERSOLL-RAND CO. 
11 Broadway, New York 











KERITE 


HE use of Kerite is 
the logical result of 
experience. 


The increasing use of 
Kerite is the logical result 
of an increasing apprecia- 
tion of the sound policy 
of using nothing but the 
best. 





KERITE WIRE'S CABLE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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The Miller Train Control has been in practical operation 
on 107 miles of double track main line on the C.& E. I. R. R. 
for several years handling all classes of trains, and has proven 
in actual service that :— 


1. It is thoroughly practical; 

2. It is dependable under all weather conditions ; 

3. It is a safety appliance which actually does lessen the 
liability of accidents ; 

4. It does not interfere with the movement of trains. 

5. The cost of installation and maintenance is not pro- 


hibitive. 
6. It is easily and readily adapted to meet special operating 
requirements on different railroads. 





STAUNTON, VA. DANVILLE, ILL. 


A 
NAAN 


al 
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Guarantees Carry No Steam 


Car heat hose is still being bought 
by many on a basis of guarantee 
rather than ona basis of performance. 


Practically every manufacturer gives 
his hose a one-year guarantee. 


But a guarantee cannot carry steam 
when the hose bursts. 


It cannot differentiate one construc- 
tion from another, any more than it 
can protect against the costly delays 
and penalties which bursting hose so 
often cause. 


All that it can hope to do is to in- 
sure replacement, after a certain 
amount of correspondence costing al- 
most as much as the hose. 

It is true that Goodyear Car Heat 
Hose also carries this guarantee and 
is no different in that respect from 
any other grade. 

But Goodyear Car Heat Hose is 
neither sold nor bought merely because 
of the guarantee. 

It is specified by many because its 
superior construction insures against 


A 


bursting—because its selected materi- 
als protect you from delays. 

Its genuine high pressure-cured 
inner tube resists the vulcanizing 
and hardening effect of high-pressure 
steam. 


The duck used as the base for the 
cover of the superior inner tube is of a 
specially-woven balancedconstruction. 

In consequenceit avoids the destruc- 
tive effects of the expansion and con- 
traction likely to damage a grade of 
hose not so carefully made. 

For years it has rendered excep- 
tional service on some of the largest 
trunk lines in the country. 

It protects the passengers from dis- 
comfort. 

It saves money indirectly by insur- 
ing reduction of penalized delays—by 
giving better service. 

It saves money directly by giving 
longer service at a lower cost. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


SYEAR 


KRON 
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High mile- 
age and low 
maintenance 
cost are the 
reasons for 
its use on 
over 350 
roads. 














American Steel Foundries 
1105 McCormick Building CHICAGO 


Tl Mm 
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OFFICES: WORKS: 
30 EAST 42d ST..NY.C. AXLE FORGE.DEPEW.N.Y 
THE ROOKERY,.CHICAGO MALLEABLE | RON, DEPEW, N.Y. 
DEPEW. N.Y. CAST STEEL.DEPEW.N.Y 





Gould Friction Draft Gear 1 


GOULD MALLEABLE JOURNAL BOXES 
GOULD FRICTION DRAFT GEAR 








_ GOULD BOLSTERS 4. 








Willare 


NO-WASH 
Train Lighting Batteries 


The choice of every 
railroad whose offi- 
cials consider the ul- 
timate expense in 
preference to the 


Double Compartment Tank -«-NNItial cost. 


Willard Storage Battery Company | 


Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
Indianapolis 
Detroit 











Cast Steel 


Buckeye Truck Frames, Truck Bol- 
sters, Key Connected Yokes and Jour- 
nal Boxes. “Major” Top Lift and Side 
Lift Couplers. 


The Buckeye Steel Castings Company 
Works and Main Office: COLUMBUS, OHIO 


New York Office Chicago Office St. Paul, Minn., Office 
1274 No. 50 Church St. 619 Railway Exch. Bldg. 706 Pioneer Press Bidg. 





CROSSINGS, SWITCHES, SWITCH STANDS 
FOR 


MOST SEVERE USE 


WE SPECIALIZE ON THIS GRADE OF WORK 


CLEVELAND FROG AND CROSSING CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 











BARBER TRUCKS 
CENTER PLATES & SIDE 
BEARINGS 


Will relieve Wheel Flange and Coup- 
ler Knuckle wear, also any wear 
on Journal Bearings. 


STANDARD CAR TRUCK CO. 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago 
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Use Little Giant Ball Bearing Drills for Drilling, 
Reaming, Flue Rolling, Tapping, Wood Boring, ete. 


The Ball Bearings 
















The increased port areas 

The directness of port passages 

The increased diameter of thrust bearings 

The hand holes in cylinders and 

The method of bolting the 

bonnets and gear cases to 
the cylinder— 

are features of Little Giant Drills 

resulting in .the high power, the 

long life and the economical upkeep and air consump- 

tion for which these machines are famous. 


Send for Bulletin 127. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


1024 Fisher Bidg., Chicago 52 Vanderbilt Ave., *, Y. 
3 Branches Everywhere H-1 











or 
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Requests 


GOODRICH 


Concentric Mining Machine Cable 


for future orders 


The superintendent of a well-known coal com- 
pany wrote his purchasing agent as follows: 


(oreo 


"In answer to your letter of April 1st, pertaining 
to 250 ft. of concentric machine cable, please be 
advised that this cable was put in service Novem- 
ber lst, 1915 and is still in use, apparently in 
good condition yet. 


This cable seems to be very good and I would advise 
purchasing this kind of cable hereafter. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) 
Superintendent. 








Just another confirmation of Goodrich integrity. An honest 
combination and arrangement of rubbés, chemicals, wire and 
process of cure—the best human intelligence can determine and 
select for the service in question—makes Goodrich Concentric 
Mining Machine Cable. 


1 = Tough in cover, like the tread of the famous Goodrich 
automobile tire—smooth, will not catch on obstructions. 


Small in diametermmore easily reeled. 


6 reasons 
for economic 
service given 


More flexible with use. 


Gives three to five times more service than braided cable 
under identical conditions. 


Waterproof—no braids to rot or fray. 


ad PWN 


A cost cutter for mine operators everywhere. 


What are your service requirements? 


Se The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires—‘‘Best in the Long Run’’ RDS 


UUVOVONONOUOUOESSUNUESEVGDANOGEUVAUOULUAUEGEAEODOLAAUOOAAUOAOEOEOEA EEA ECOUOUOCOCOEOUOUOEOOSOUEOOOEEDEOAOOEDADOVOCOAGOEOEGOOCOOOUOUOODOUEASGOOOGOVOUOSOCONONOEOOOGGYOROUCOUOUOOOOOUOEOEOOODOUOEOEOSUOEEAEEOOOTEEOOOEOEUOLOCOEOCUEOOOEOEOOOEOEOEO ED OTOOOCOEOTOUO GA GOUOEOEOUL 


Factories: Akron, Ohio Branches and distributors in all districts 


Bern nnumomemeuimoerimmrermmmememcrenoey omen reninenrenecrseiemeecerone 


VUNEUUUGEDOAECDOODSOUNETUNOOOONOORUREDOOOODOOUDEOUOUEOEOOOUEUNOOUOEEOUUEDEUOODOONEOOOOEHOOEEPOUTOOEUDOOOOOOEEOO!¢OOUGSUOEUOONEOONOOOOUECOUNOOOOOOEOOOUOOUUOOECOOOCOUOEOONUDOOOOOOOEOUOECDOOOODOOEOUOOOOOEOODOEEDOOO OED 


BUELL CELL LULCULUULCLLCCUCCCUCUUUUUUUULCCUCUUG Lo 
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Chilled Iron Wheels the Standard in 1850. 


The Wonderful 


Single Service means when a wheel is applied to 
a car it is allowed to run its life without any repairs 
whatever. 

No Shop Investment in expensive lathes is re- 
quired for re-turning, which is the case with other 
types of wheels. 

And the Manufacturers are so confident of the 
performance of the Chilled Iron Wheels that freight 
car wheels are guaranteed to yield a minimum serv- 
ice under ordinary conditions of 

6 years for 625 lb. M. C. B. Wheels 
5 years for 675 lb. M. C. B. Wheels 
4 years for 725 lb. M. C. B. Wheels 

The actual guaranteed cost to the railroad per 
year for a 625 lb. M. C. B. Wheel is one-sixth of the 
} cost price, less the scrap value of the old wheel, 
which is accepted as part payment for the new wheel. 





Single Service 


Chilled Iron Wheel 


The Master Car Builders Inter-change rules base 
the cost of renewals upon the following: 
Chilled Iron Other Types 


eee OE Tim We aisoccc sc cccccscccscccces $9.00 $19.50 
Less average scrap credit price............ 4.7 4.50 

MD cube aceceesr aoeteaateeasemedneseae $4.25 $15.00 
Interest @ 5% for one year............... .21 75 


Difference in interest in favor of Chilled Iron Wheel 54 cents. 


As the average service of Chilled Iron Wheels is 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent greater than the 
guarantee it will be seen that the increased interest 
charges alone of other types .of wheels will more 
— _ the renewal cost of the Chilled Iron 

eel. 


Ninety-seven per cent of the freight cars in use 
are equipped with Chilled Iron Wheels and service 
measures the standards. 


25,000,000 now running 


AssociATION OF MANuFACTURERS OF CHILLED IRon WHEELS 
1228 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Representing forty-eight wheel foundries throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Capacity, 20,000 Chilled Iron Wheels per day. 












































Chilled Iron Wheels the Standard Today. 
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332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Camel No. 27 Door Fixtures’ | 
Camel No. 30 Door Fixtures For Box Cars 


Camel No. 32 Door Fixtures . Ventilated Cars 
Camel Bottom Hung Door Fixtures Rieeenobile Cars 
Security No. 5 and No. 8 Door Fixtures £ 
Camel All Steel Doors Stock Cars 


End Door Fixtures ‘ 7 
Camel Burglar Proof in either 


Combination Stop and Lock — Steel or Wood 
Camel Forked Angle Carline 





Burglar, Spark, Storm Proof DEVICES FOR DOORS 


J. M. Hopkins, Pres.; P.M. Elliott, Vice-Pres.; W. W. Darrow, Gen. Mer. 


JONES CAR DOOR COMPANY 


Not Incorporated 


Branch of Camel Company 


Jones Door Fixtures _ Jones Peerless Door Fixtures 


_ Belden D. Jones, Mgr., Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIl. 


CHICAGO CAR DOOR COMPANY 


Not Incorporated 


Branch of Camel Company 


Chicago Car Door Fixtures Climax Car Door Fixtures 


E. F. Luce, Mgr., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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ry RAILWAY AND CAR CONSTRUCTION LUMBER 


Timbers, Stringers, Ties, Piling, Poles, 


Siding, Lining, Roofing, Framing, Sills and Decking 


Chicago Office: DUNCAN LUMBER CO., meatrlilee Ore. 


McCormick Bldg. 








Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF STEEL ROOFS AND CARLINES FOR FREIGHT CARS 
535 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING Michigan and Jackson Boulevards CHICAGO 


UNION SPRING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Coil Springs, Elliptic Springs, Steel Castings, Pressed Steel Spring Plates and Pressed Steel Journal Box Lids 
KENSINGTON JOURNAL BOX—AII Steel 
GENERAL OFFICES: 1207 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Missouri Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


se Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
700 Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 


CAR LIGHTING] joe ee 


way service. 




















- THE wt gy a eames 3 , RUSSELL CAR & SNOW PLOW CO. 

icago AN ontre. Ridgway, Pa. 

Philadelphi i Bos: Eastern Agen Wes Agen 

St. Louis 7 2 Rector St., New York San F vanslone 61 _Wendall & MacDutie m. 1. M-C-B COMPANY 






































WY OVO Y ZC wOY UV GG m ‘ » 
“| REVEN] = AC isicdidt National Railway Appliance Co. 
1 | 50 East 42nd St, New York City 
| ene mamenee a SEND NOW Chicago Washington, D. C. 
| SAPETY BRAKE LEVER | Y for ~ ° 
| e Circular No. 65. Railway Supplies 
Pf Wenplains slice fet Daun Hoppa Dv Fee Dn ke Saf 
Y Kelly Brake Jaw—Electric Arc Welders—Linofelt — Fibrotelt—Lith.—Elastic Car 
Waste—Garland Ventilators— Perry Side Bearings. 
]/ CASTINGS COMPANY Special Agents for the Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 
Cleveland Chicago Indianapolis gst ortho Pret > gt , tg 
Toledo, Sharon, Pa., ‘Melrose Park, Ill. Special Agente tor Holden & White alien, 
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Air Operating Construction and Ballasting Cars 
Economical—Safe—Efficient 
THE IDEAL CAR FOR MATERIAL MOVEMENTS 
Leased for Long or Short Periods 
GOODWIN CAR COMPANY 


PATENTED 








28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


17 Battery Place 
Chicago 


New York 
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SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES 


We are desirous of securing adequate 
mil; f 7 T ay ase us JaAV 
nee J cee bata ger cure | El 
PresSteel Dust Guard on which patents 
have been recently allowed. 

The marked advantages of this steel 
encased guard are instantly obvious to 























ERE is a dust guard that is railway men, and it can be sold at ap- 
, x proximately the average price. 
something more than a piece The Chief Engineers of several prom- 
of wood with a hole in it. inent roads have expressed strong interest 


in the PresSteel Dust Guard. There is 
every indication that it will find a ready 
market. 

If you are in position to give close atten- 
tion to the sale of this dust guard, we ask 
that you write immediately. 
























Patent 
Allowed 


Pressed Steel Equipment Co. 
112 W. Adams Street Chicago 
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Pr essed Steel Car Co. es f amen sone BONE 
New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Paul, 7 
Washington, D. C. 
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All-Steel Flat Bottom Gondola Car 
With Six Drop Doors 











H ale and Kilburn Steel Passenger Car Equip- ze. 

















—_— oo - 110.00 ment as used on the Pennsylvania Railroad - 3 
—— > yom System. Our effort for more than thirty years _ 
Cubic Capacity - 2,084 Cu. Ft. has been to produce a perfect car seat, one that 
p - will give perfect service every day in the year. 
Length Inside - - 40! 6" aig anak 
Weight ; . 41,000 pounds Pi HALE AND KILBURN COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA : 
| NEW YORK CHICAGO - LONDON. | 
r 
USE THE af (atic Test 
Z the larg 
re) 
BUTLER 
DRAFT GEARS = 
z 
FRICTION or SPRING NOTE THE paren yl = 
FRICTION GEARS—Piper Patents—200,000 Ibs. wl 
Capacity. & 
FEW PARTS.—Large Wearing Surfaces, 614 or 9% z 
Yoke, or Combined with any Side Link Attachment. = . 
HAS ALL THE POINTS OF A PERFECT GEAR. > Ne IES 
ALSO TANDEM SPRING GEARS, CASE PAT., 6% x 8 OR 8 x 8 SPRINGS. PERFECT SPRING PROTECTION 
THE BUTLER DRAWBAR ATTACHMENT COMPANY Cleveland, Ohio 








SEE THE NEW DESIGN OF THE 





iy ; —— 





Cleveland Pressed Steel Carling 


Specially adapted to Steel Side Plates, but equally good for Wood Framing. 
The Strongest Carline made. It meets every demand of a Perfect Roof Support. 


CLEVELAND CAR SPECIALTY CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
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OVERNMENTS realize that reliability and dependability 
of locomotive equipment are necessary for economical, 
satisfactory and continual operation. 


The Jamaica Government locomotive illustrated above is 
equipped with “Standard” driving tires; “Standard” No. 1663 
steel tired engine truck and trailer wheels; “Standard” No. 
1733 steel tired tender wheels; open hearth hammered steel 
driving axles and engine truck axles; wrist pins; connecting 
rods; piston rods and stub straps. 


“The ‘Standard’ Brand on your material 
is an assurance of eventual economy.” 


Standard Steel Works Company 


Morris Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. San Francisco, Cal. 

Melbourne, Aust. Portland, Ore. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Richmond, Va. City of Mexico, Mex. London, Eng. 


Steel Tires, Steel Tired Wheels, Solid Forged and Rolled Steel Wheels, Rolled 
Steel Gear Blanks, Steel Axles, Steel Springs, Steel and Iron Forgings, Steel 
and Malleable Iron Castings, Rolled Steel Rings, Steel Crusher-Rolls and 
Shells, Steel Pipe Flanges. 
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VAPOR CAR HEATING CO., Inc. 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 
SUCCESSOR TO 


CHICAGO CAR HEATING CO. — STANDARD HEAT & VENTILATION CO., Inc. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON ATLANTA MONTREAL 














Standard Steel Platform 


In Use by 281 Companies 
Sessions-Standard Friction Draft Gear 
to AO) 5 ON OF os SYSTEMS In Use by 205 Companies 


THEY MEAN SAFETY AND ECONOMY — WRITE FOR BULLETIN Both Made by the 
SF BOWSER & CO_!NS Fort Wayne Ind Standard Coupler Co., 30 Church St., New York 











Ama .| SOs |e SS 


CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES | ENGINE. VIM METAL FOR BEARINGS 

ae — 9 oy Bee sa a pn gn — Manufacturers of Brass, Bronze, Composition Castings 
or Vanadium Steel Description and Babbitt Metal 

THE POLLAK STEEL CO., Cincinnati, O. 30 CHURCH STREET - . NEW YORK 




















H) U N F R C A R C L 0 S F T 5 | aang art eal 


Enameled tron Wet or Dry Closets “BRASCOTT” CAR LADDERS 
DUNER CO. THE DAMASCUS BRAKE BEAM CO. 


CLEVELAND 


101;°S. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO. 




















. Y L Site fi S H 
Nichols Transfer Tables ie thc Gheuk Hath Webd> ter from $2 up 
Ask for new folder ““Summer Outings.” It tells all about it. 
Tur ntable Tr actors C. A. CAIRNS, G. P. & T.A. 
Geo. P. Nichols & Bro. 1090 Old Coloay Bid. Chicago om CHICAG o & NonTH WESTERN RY. 

















Turntable Tractors 
FOSTER | Electric Hoists 
Locomotive Superheater and Winches _ 


i & CRAIG MFG. COMPANY 
Power Specialty Co. _111 Broadway, New York wa Chicago | 














Steel for Service E A Special Finish for 


Some of the products this company furnishes : e 
for. the construction and maintenance of steam : every railway need 
railroads are : 

Ss ] Cc 7: : THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
tee Toss 1es : Manufacturers of Glidden Quality Railway 
Carnegie Rolled Steel Wheels ; Varnishes, — en Linseedoil 
C egie A les Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Can. 
Carnegie Rolled Steel Pistons » 

All of these commodities are of the usual : uf lL. 

Carnegie Standard of Excellence. ot | Seni! Ze 8) Co 
Carnegie Steel Company . Railway ae 





General Offices—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
887 
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General Electric Company 


Manufacturers of Steam Turbines 
Ranging in Capacity from 
1 to 50,000 Kw. 


2500 KW. Curtis Steam Turbine 
in Power House of large Street 
Railway in Massachusetts. 


General Electric Company 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio = New Haven, Conn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio General @sisteze Schenectady, N.Y . New Orleans, La. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Ala. Dayton, Ohio New an 4g 7 San ee 
Boston, Mass Denver, Colo Niagara Falls, N. Y. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Des Moines, lowa ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE Omaha, Neb. Seattle, Wash. 
Butte, Mont Duluth, Minn. 2 Philadelphia, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Charleston, W. Va. Elmira, N. Y. Jacksonville, Fla. a Louisville, Ky. Pittsburg, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. Erie, Pa. Joplin, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. Portland, Ore. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Fort Wayne, Ind. Kansas City, Mo. Milwaukee, Wis. Providence, R. I. Toledo, Ohio 
Chicago, Il. Hartford. Conn. Knoxville, Tenn. Minneapolis, Minn. Richmond, Va. Washington, D. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. Los Angeles, Cal. =-7 Nashville, Tenn. Rochester, N. Y. Youngstown, Ohio. 


For MICHIGAN BusINEss refer to General Electric Company of Michigan, Detroit. For Texas, OKLAHOMA and ARIZONA BusiINEss refer 
to Southwest General Electric Company (formerly Hobson Electric Co.), Dallas, El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City 
For @ANADIAN BusINEss refer to Canadian General Electric Company. Ltd., Toronta, Ont. GENERAL FOREIGN 
SALEs OrFices, Schenectady, N. Y.; 30 Church St. New York City; 83 Cannon St., London, B. C., England. 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & co., ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION TESTS AND CONSULTATION 
CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL TESTS 
ESTABLISHED OFFICES IN 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE LONDON MONTREAL TORONTO VANCOUVER 














Ashton High Grade 
Pop Valves—Steam Gages 


the quality standard for over 40 years. 


Exclusive features insuring greatest efficiency 
and durability. 
THE ASHTON VALVE CO. 


Boston and Chicago 














RAILWAY VARNISHES 
ENAMELS 


7-@ MHC), Fan 0) 2 816) 








ORT OWE 
CARBURET 0900 


Nearing Di lacks 








CHICAGO, ILL, 














E are at war—in a great and ter- 

\ \ rible war, fraught with limitless 
possibilities of danger. The 
measure of this has not developed. The 
mobilization of the effort and sacrifice 


we must make has not come home to 
many of us. 


To carry this war through to a suc- 
cessful issue will require the utilization 
of every atom of our transportation 
system at its highest efficiency. 


We have confidently appealed to 
every man and woman, great or small, 
having any part in this transportation 
system for the steadfast co-operation 
which alone can bring success. — 
Fairfax Harrison, Chairman of the Rail- 
roads’ War Board, in the Patriotic War 
Number of the Railway Age Gazette. 





DIMENSION 


'G. S. BaxTeR.& Co. 


13 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


(TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS) 


S211 HOLIMS 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


® . LUMBER 





PARKESBURG 


The IRON that made the CHARCOAL TUBE famous 


THE PARKESBURG IRON COMPANY 
PARKESBURG, PA. 

















Eliminate advertising and 
you reduce buying to its 
barest bread - and - butter 
basis. 
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FRANKLIN AUTOMATIC ADJUSTABLE DRIVING BOX WEDGE 


MEN SAVING 


Men saved by rendering their work unnec- 
essary is clear gain to help those in the 
trenches. 


This automatic adjustable driving box wedge 
saves men by maintaining adjustments auto- 
matically. 


It saves men in the round house and men in 
the shop. 


It has added 13,500 miles to engine shop- 
ping mileage. 


We will name the road if you ask. 


Franklin Railway Supply Co. 
30 Church St., New York 


332 So. Michigan Ave. 625 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Montreal 
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SECURITY SECTION ARCH 
Squeezes the Heat Out of the Coal, Protects the Firebox, Keeps Engines in Service 





HERE’S SOMETHING 
TO FIX 
QUICK! 


4¥% hours a day the average engine works, 
13 hours the mechanical department has it, 
4 hours it loafs at terminals, 

2% hours—we’ve forgotten where they went. 


Military conditions won’t permit these enor- 
mous terminal delays. 


Time required for blowing and caulking flues, 
and cleaning front ends must be eliminated. 


Correct this with the Security Arch. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


Specialists in Locomotive Combustion 


McCORMICK BLDG. 30 CHURCH ST. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Ragonnet Power Reverse controls these Santa Fe type engines, 
the latest Baldwin addition to Lehigh Valley power. 


RAGONNET 
AND 
COAL 


On the hill, every pound of coal is made 
effective because getting the right notch is 


made easy. 


On the level, she can be hooked up so fine 
that not a pound of coal is wasted. 


In the yard, Ragonnet makes four switchers 


do the work of five. 


And all the time that wear saving air cushion 
is reducing tear and wear on the entire 
valve gear. 


135 roads now use Ragonnet Power Reverse. 


Get into this list for the sake of your record. 


ECONOMY DEVICES CORPORATION 


McCormick Bldg. 30 Church Street 
Chicago New York City 
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ROME HOLLOW STAYBOLT IRON 


IT MEETS 
WAR 
NEEDS 


Quality in workmanship and material are 
the two essentials in staybolt iron. 


Rome Hollow has both. 


It’s made by the same men with the same 
painstaking care as Rome Superior. 


No rifle barrel material is more carefully 
made. | 


Specify it with confidence. 


Rome Iron Mills, Inc. 


30 Church St., New York 
Works: Rome, N. Y. 


Patent Applied For. 


June 29, 1917 
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| MORE POWER 
TO YOUR BOILERS 


Heating feed water by waste heat is a success. 


This conservation of coal energy is ready for 
the war emergency. 


It’s equivalent to enlarging the boiler. 


| It has the advantages of convenient, quick 
application to existing engines. 


AD ali mane ete Kin 


LOCOMOTIVE FEED WATER HEATER CO. 


30 Church Street, New York 
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A YEAR and A DAY 


The DAILY consumption of 
Vanadium in the manufacture of 
steel is now equal to the YEARLY 
production of ten years ago, and 
greater than all the Vanadium 
produced before that time—1907. 


Because 


VANADIUM 


is the most powerful metal known 
for alloying with steel, and experi- 
ence has amply demonstrated that 
for elasticity, strength, toughness. 
and endurance 


VANADIUM STEELS 


are unexcelled. 


The reason? 


Let us advise you as to the best 
type for your purpose. 


American Vanadium Company 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH LONDON 


EET EEE EO EEcwTwc;csai at 
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TERMINAL SERVICE 





























Terminal capacity has been increased on a number 
of roads by the adoption of eight-wheel switchers. 


These switchers, by minimizing congestion, have 
brought terminal work up to the high plane to 
which modern freight locomotives have brought 
road work. 


Consider eight-wheel switchers when purchasing 
new switching locomotives. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Hunt-Spiller Gun [ron 


for 
12 of The Principal Parts 
of a Locomotive 


1 Cylinder Bushings 7 Side Rod Bushings 
2 Cylinder Packing 8 Knuckle Pin Bush- 
3 Pistons ings 

4 Valve Bushings g Pedestal Shoes 

5 Valve Packing 10 Pedestal Wedges 
6 


Valve Bull Rings 11 Driving Boxes 
12 Crosshead Shoes 


MEET THE EMERGENCY 


We are helping our employees to meet the emergency 
which confronts our country today by assisting them 
in the purchase of Liberty Loan Bonds. 


We can help you meet the emergency in your loco- 
motive repairs, by placing a stock of Hunt-Spiller 
Gun Iron castings on your storehouse platform. 


Write us for particulars. 
Made only by 
Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporation 


W. B. Leach, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. J. G. Platt, Vice Pres. & Sales Mgr. 
Office and Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. So. Boston, Mass. 
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TONNAGE MOVERS 








Santa Fe Type Locomotive, Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. 
C. W. Seddon, Supt. Motive Power. 
WEIGHT, TOTAL ENGINE—346,600 Ibs. 


CYLINDERS—28 x 32 inches. 
DRIVING-WHEELS, DIAM.—60 inches. TRACTIVE FORCE—65,800 Ibs. 





Santa Fe Type Locomotive, Lehigh Valley R. R. 
H. C. May, Supt. Motive Power. 
WEIGHT, TOTAL ENGINE—370,000 Ibs. 


CYLINDERS—29 x 32 inches. 
TRACTIVE FORCE—72,000 Ibs. 


DRIVING-WHEELS, DIAM.—63 inches. 





Santa Fe Type Locomotive, Southern Ry. 
J. Hainen, Asst. to Vice-President, in charge of Motive Power Dept. 
WEIGHT, TOTAL ENGINE—370,600 Ibs. 


CYLINDERS—28 x 32 inches. 
DRIVING-WHEELS, DIAM.—57 inches. TRACTIVE FORCE—71,100 Ibs. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


Represented by 
George F. Jones, 407 Travelers Building, Richmond, Va. 
A. Wm. Hinger, 722 Spalding Building, Portland, Ore. 
Williams, Dimond & Co., 310 Sansome St., 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Cable Address: “BALDWIN, PHILADELPHIA.” 


F. W. Weston, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Charles Riddell, 627 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
C. H. Peterson, 1210 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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Snyder Power Reverse Gear 


The special features that recommend 


the Snyder Gear to mechanical officers are as follows: 


Positive lock. 


Position of operating handle indicates accurately posi- 
tion of link-blocks. 





Responds positively to notch-by-notch movement. 


Will not change position in roundhouse as pressure 
leaks off. 


No pressure in power cylinder except at time of de- 
sired movement. 


No soft packing to adjust or renew from shopping to 
shopping of engine. 


Leakage through valve or packing has absolutely no 
effect on position of link-blocks. 


For further information and a detailed descrip- 
tion of construction and operation, write 


Pittsburgh Locomotive 


Power Reverse Gear Co. 
309 Carson St. S.S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mellie Reason 
; hy The 
seal] Tebos: 
ie Must Go 


Not only is the staybolt firebox dangerous, but its maintenance is unneces- 
sarily high, and its life is comparatively short. Also, the staybolt box is 
structurally weak; it is not satisfactory, and what is more, it can never be 
made entirely satisfactory—It must go. 


The remedy, therefore, lies not in the improvement of the staybolt box, 
but in its elimination. In this elimination the 


JACOBS-SHUPERT FIREBOX 


is now playing an important part and is destined to play the predominat- 
ing part. The reason for this is because service records have -shown that 
the Jacobs-Shupert Box is free from the inherent defects of the ordinary 
box of staybolt construction. 


The superior strength of the Jacobs-Shupert Box permits it to endure 
overheating without failure for long periods of time, and destructive boiler 
explosions from failure of the firebox are impossible. 


More than 375 Jacobs-Shupert Fireboxes in service today. For all facts 
and figures, address 


Jacobs-Shupert U. S. Firebox Company 
30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 


Works: Coatesville, Pa. 
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Miodern Heavy Locomotives Require 


Niechanical Stokers 


if they are to be 
Worked to Full Capacity 





Lighter Hand Fired Locomotives 
are equipped with 


Mechanical Coal Pushers 


to promote scientific firing 








We have Stokers and Coal Pushers for | 
Every Kind of Locomotive and Service 


Street Stoker Horizontal Coal Pusher 
Duplex Stoker Slope Sheet Coal Pusher 





Catalogue on Request 





LOCOMOTIVE STOKER Co. 


Main Office and Works 
Robinson and Darrah Streets 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Railway Exchange 50 Church Street 
Chicago New York 
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Scrap 


Your Old-fashioned Inside Valve Gears 
and Take Your Old Locomotives Out of 





Baker Valve Gear 
Over 4500 in Service 


Scrap 


You Can Do This 


by applying the Baker Valve Gear, the modern 
outside gear. It takes no longer to apply the 
Baker than it does to repair the old one. Be- 
sides, the Baker is guaranteed to give a 5% in- 
crease in pulling capacity with a 5% decrease in 
fuel consumption, and this with lower mainte- 
nance costs. 


Write for a copy of the guarantee 


THE PILLIOD COMPANY 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative, Mudge & Co., Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Tate Flexible Staybolt 
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The Result of Staybolt Adjustment 


The above illustration shows Tate Flexible Staybolts that were removed 
after two years service from the throat sheet of a locomotive boiler, for 
the reason that they were applied to an old firebox, which was removed 
and renewed. 

These staybolts when applied were adjusted one half turn back from the 
sleeve seat before being riveted up, to allow for the longitudinal expan- 
sion of the outer shell beyond that of the firebox. 

No bolts were broken, but under each head a bearing was distinctly 
marked, indicating that each bolt sustained its proportionate load due to 
pressure. 

Each bolt was nicked and bent under the head in order to ascertain the 
condition of the structure of the iron, which was found to be wholly 
fibrous, in fact, no different from the fibre of the natural bar, proving 
that the bolts had performed their functions without being strained. 
This condition is most difficult to obtain with either a rigid staybolt, or 
a flexible staybolt too tightly installed where excessive expansion takes 
place. Suitable bolt adjustments, in localities of the firebox sheets where 
the relative sheet expansion is greatest, have been found quite effective 
in preserving the natural strength of the staybolt iron, under the stress 
imposed by the expansion of the firebox from the cold to the hot state 
of boiler. 

The Tate Flexible Staybolt affords suitable adjustment, and many shops 
are now following this practice, and are obtaining results that have 
proved very satisfactory in prolonging the life of both staybolts and 
sheets. 


Refer to Our Catalog for Adjustment Data 


IN USE ON OVER 500 RAILROADS 
FLANNERY BOLT COMPANY 


VANADIUM BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. B. E. D. STAFFORD, Gen. Mgr. 
J. ROGERS FLANNERY & COMPANY. Selling Agents 


Vanadium Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEO. E. HOWARD W. M. WILSON VOMMONWEALTH SUPPLY CO. CHAS. HYLAND 
Eastern Representative Western Representative Southeastern Representatives Boiler Expert 
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the world of SPRINGS, 
WHEELS, and STEEL 


d in the United States for 
quality, “Railway” products 


RAILWAY STEEL- SPRING CO. 
30 Charel Street, “ag Wnt New York 


"BRANCHES 


: Coicaes Detroit Mexico City Denvez 
Louisville St.Louis | St. Paul Norfolk 


iss he St 
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Increased. Efficiency 
PLUS 100, SAVING 


The new WESTINGHOUSE ‘54” air 
strainer increases compressor efficiency, 
also doubles the life of the air piston pack- 
ing rings—provides two periods of service 
wv here one existed before. .A six months’ 
trial of ten of these strainers by one large 
‘railroad demonstrated these claims and re- 
sulted in the purchase of 430 


“Fifty-Fours” 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


General Office and Works, Wilmerding, Pa. 


Wer vite: We Oro f ‘* San Francisco, 
Boston, Mass. Denver, Col. | Mexico City Seattle, Wash. 


Chicago, Ill. Houston, Tex. \ New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Columbus, O. Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Buyer’s Interest in 
Wasteless Advertising 


UYERS who appreciate that waste in selling must 

eventually be passed on to them in some form are 

paying more and more attention to the sales methods of 
the concerns seeking their business. 


The extravagant use of space in publica- 
tions of general circulation to advertise a com- 
modity or a service appealing chiefly to a certain 
well-defined class, is not only poor judgment, 
but zt 1s an economic waste. 


Can you imagine an intelligent salesman, with’ a 
proposition for a steel mill or a dry goods store, calling at 
every Office in town in an effort to locate a prospect? How 
needlessly wasteful to adopt similar methods in advertis- 
ing, which is simply an improved means of accomplish- 
ing certain necessary steps of a sale. 


On the other hand, the seller who uses the business 
papers reaching only the class interested in his message, 
is employing the most direct, efficient and economical 
method of getting in touch with prospective buyers. 


Properly used, the good business paper 
bears the same relation to the sales department 
that an improved machine does to the produc- 
tion department. Better selling methods go 
hand in hand with better manufacturing 
methods. 


To encourage wasteless advertising, the most effi- 
cient modern means of bringing buyer and seller together, 
there is every reason why the discriminating buyer should 
give preferred consideration to the concern that tells its 
business story in the buyer’s own business paper. 





3 Ask this office anything you want to know about 
Business Papers or Business Paper Advertising. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
| BUSINESS PAPERS .- INC. 


The International Organization of Trade, 


. Technical and Class Publications 
i Headquarters, 220 West 42nd Street 
New York 








LIST OF MEMBERS 


Each member has subscribed to the 
10 “Standards of Practice,” a high 
code of ethics covering all depart- 
ments of business paper publishing. 








Advertising & Selling 

American Architect 

American Blacksmith 

American Exporter 

American Hatter 

American Machinist 

American Paint & Oil Dealer 

American Printer 

American School Board Journal 

Architectural Record 

Automobile, The 

Automobile Dealer & Repairer 

Aviation & Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing 

Boot & Shoe Recorder 

Brick & Clay Record 

Buildings & Building Management 

Bulletin of Pharmacy 

Canadian Grocer 

Canadian Railway & Marine World 

Cement World 

Clothier & Furnisher 

Coal Age 

Cencrete 

Domestic Engineering 

Drygoodsman, The 

Dry Goods Economist 

Dry Goods Reporter 

Editor & Publisher 

Electrical Review & Western Elec- 
trician 

Electrical World 

Electric Railway Journal 

Electric Traction 

Engineering & Mining Journal 

Engineering News-Record 

Farm Machinery—Farm Power 

Furniture Manufacturer & Artisan 

Grand Rapids Furniture Record 

Haberdasher, The 

Hardware Age 

Hide & Leather 

Hotel Monthly 

Illustrated Milliner 

Implement Age 

Industrial Arts Magazine 

Inland Printer 

Iron Age 

International Trade 

Lumber Trade Journal 

Lumber World Review 

Manufacturing Jeweler 

Marine Engineering 

Metal Worker, Plumber & Steam 
Fitter 

Metallurgical & Chemical Engi- 
neering 

Modern Hospital 

Motor Age 

Motor World 

National Builder 

National Druggist 

National Petroleum News 

Power 

Practical Engineer 

Railway Age Gazette 

Railway Electrical Engineer 

Railway Maintenance Engineer 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Signal Engineer ' 

Shoe & Leather Reporter 

Shoe Findings 

Shoe Retailer 

Tea & Coffee Trade Journal 

Textile World Journal 

Transfer & Storage 

Woodworker 
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Sook, 


Most, Easily Removable Wedge on the Market 


TAPER SURFACE 
FOR PINCH BAR 


FLANGE 
FOR REMOVING TOOL FULL BEARING SURFACE FOR JOURNAL BOX 











FLANGE 
SUPPORTS END 

PREVENTS BENDING 
WHEN LOAD IS AT FRONT OF BOX 














FULL CONTACT SURFACES FOR JOURNAL BEARING 


(PATENTED) 


M. C. B. STANDARD TYPE 


JOURNAL BEARING WEDGE 





MADE OF HIGHEST GRADE MALLEABLE IRON 





PERFECT DISTRIBUTION OF METAL GIVES LIGHTNESS AND STRENGTH 


WESTERN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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SafetyAlwaysFor Train Service Raul 
Coupler Centering And Adjusting Device 














UUAUUULAAUNLUULNLAAS 














— a 
Praonror Locomoriva Rear om Locomorwe- (o20P Levers) 





Tested and found satisfactory by 2 years’ actual hard service. 


Adjusts coupler to meet opposing coupler without requiring train 
to stop, or compelling trainmen to go between cars to handle 
or kick the coupler. Prevents many accidents to train service 
employes. 

Adjusts coupler from side of car, platform of car, platforms of new 
type switching engine, or from top of car if required. 

Saves men, time, wear and tear, angle cocks, couplers and shop re- 
pairs, compensation and damage claims. 

Design is simplicity itself, easily applied, easily removed, easily 
repaired. 


UINUULAUNNNUONUUUUNUUUOUAO LEA SAU NU 


Does not interfere with any type of cutting gear, air or steam hose 
connections, or drop bottom levers or mechanism. Can be ap- 
plied to adjust any type of coupler on any type of car, or 
locomotive. 


Ii MMT TTD TT 


For full particulars as to price, design, etc., address 


Oliver Iron & Steel Company 


Pittsburgh 








Also Manufacturers of 


Machine Bolts ; Carriage Bolts Forgings for Railway and General Use 
Track Bolts Picks Crow Bars Concrete Reinforcing Bars 
Screw Spikes Drop Forgings Telegraph and Telephone Pole Line Material. 








ee TT 
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paren Boiler 


Check Valve 





The position of this valve is on top of the 
boiler. It is provided with a stop valve for each 
check valve, so that either one of the check 
valves, if out of order, may be “‘cut out’’ without 
interfering with the feeding of the boiler. Re- 
movable caps on top of each check permit 
inspection and grinding of valves without dis- 
connecting pipes. 


Simple and pleasing design, compact and effi- 
cient. Furnished complete with boiler flange. 


Injectors, Lubricators and Locomotive Appliances 





Western Office: 1612 Old Colony Building, Chicago 
St. Louis Office: Frisco Building 


SOLE AGENCY OF THE COALE MUFFLER SAFETY VALVES 


3 


Water Treatment 


There is no mystery about the chemistry of waters. 
Each mineral Salt found in water has an effect 
peculiarly its own. Each of these salts alone 
would always behave exactly the same way under 
the same conditions. But they are rarely if ever 
found alone. 


The complication in the whole subject is in de- 
termining how the combinations of impurities in 
certain various percentages, will behave under 
varying conditions of temperature and pressure. 


This is where our extended experience and sci- 
entific methods excel. It is where the cure-all and 
mechanical systems fail. 


Dearborn Treatment is composed of scientifically 
combined reagents for these mineral salts and 
counteracts all injurious effects. 


DEARBORN METHODS ORIGINATED IN 
AMERICA and Dearborn treatment is used in all 
parts of the world. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL CO. 


McCormick Building Chicago 














BRAKE 
SHOES 


sv a IG wiitat aie ies 


i) 





The Flanged Coach Brake Shoe 


@ Gives Superior Brake Effort. 


@ Gives Improved Wheel Service. 


@ Reduces Cost of Brake Maintenance. 


MADE ONLY BY 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 


30 Church St., New York . 


322 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Gold Medal Award, Panama Pacific Exposition 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 














AN AUTOMATIC STOP 


—with additional features— 
but without complications. 


Brings the signal into the cab, prevents run- 
ning red boards, keeps the speed below the 
prescribed limit thus reducing track main- 
tenance and motive power upkeep expense. 


Write for details. 
Julian-Beggs Signal Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 































see 
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CAR BUILDERS’ 
DICTIONARY 


1916 edition, produced un- 
der the direction of the 
Master Car Builders’ As- 
sociation. 991 pages and 
over 2.500 illustrations. 
Strongly bound in cloth, 
$4; leather $6, postpaid. 


Sent on 





approval 





RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 


The free ] 
examination | 
below 

brings these books 


containing the latest practice 
in car and locomotive design 


These two volumes, the Locomotive Dic- 
tionary and Car Builders’ Dictionary, are the 
only books available from which the latest de- 
velopments in design and equipment can be 
obtained. 

They cover in detail the design of locomo- 
tives and cars as represented by the latest and LOCOMOTIVE 
best practice on American railways, together 
with all the M. M. and M. C. B. standards and DICTIONARY 
recommended practices. 1916 edition, pro- 


They are produced under the direction of duced under the di- 
. rection of the Amer- 

















J ek gee ns racy acte ach- we’ ¢ “ 
the American Railw ay Master Mechanic: and nae Mnetes Wek 
Master Car Builders’ Associations, respec- chanics Association. 
tively, which guarantees their contents and 991 pages and over 
that the completeness and up-to-dateness which - ancl ; pig 
you require will be found in them. a ao “— 
j a ing; $4; leather, $6, 


CAR BUILDERS’ DICTIONARY 


Produced under the direction of The Master Car Builders’ Association 


This new edition includes a complete revision of the old material and the 
addition of the latest features in the design and construction of railway cars 
and their accessories. 
The latest Master Car Builders’ Association specifications are embodied in 
full; the Interchange rules have been brought up to date and new tank car 
and postal car specifications included. 
A Big New Feature—The Catalogue Section contains comprehensive descrip- 
tions of the products of many manufacturers of railway car appliances, a fea- 
ture of great value to you. ' . 

& y 1916 Edition 


LOCOMOTIVE DICTIONARY 


Produced under the direction of The American Master Mechanics’ Association 


The sections covering superheaters, mechanical stokers, valve gears, fireboxes, 
brick arches, coal pushers and oil-burning locomotives have been greatly 
enlarged and contain new material which represents the best practice. 
The 1916 edition not only brings up to date and shows the most recent develop- 
ments in locomotive construction, but also contains entirely new sections 
devoted to pulverized fuel, gasoline locomotives, systems of combustion and 
many details and appurtenances until recently practically unknown. 
A Big New Feature—The Catalogue Section, embody- 
ing detailed descriptions of the products of many manu- 


N oO M oO n e Y D oO Ww n facturers, will prove a time and money saver to you. 











you. 














In order that you may investigate these books 
at your leisure, we will send them to any railroad 
or any engineer thereof who signs this coupon, 
for 10 days’ free examination. You agree merely 
to pay for the books, or return them within 10 
days of receipt. We employ no agents to bother 


~McGRAW-HILL BOOK Co.INC 


239 WEST 3QTH STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON:HILL PUBLISHING CO.,LTD. 
6&8 BOUVERIE ST. E.C. 


Publishers of Books for Railway Age Gazette 





| J 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CoO., Inc. 
239 West 39th St., New York 


You may send me for 10 days’ free examination: 
(Check the binding desired.) 





10 days of receipt. 
Signed eee wees eeeseees 


only.) 














.... LOCOMOTIVE DICTIONARY, Leather, $6; Cloth, $4 net. 
....CAR BUILDERS’ DICTIONARY, Leather, $6; Cloth, $4 net. 


I agree to pay for the books or return them, postpaid, within 


ye er ee errr ces St Seecm errr A oT ee | 
Name of Railway..... Pe ee ee ee 
RARVOGE: ains cedex. SR a R-6-29-17 # 


(Books sent on approval to retail customers in U. S. and Canada : 
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The Crosby TEstER 


Designed and Constructed on 
Scientific Principles. 


It Is Mathematically Correct 








Moderate in Price 
Simple and Durable. 
It is the Best One on 
the Market 


Manufactured and Sold by 


iii Steam Gage & Valve Co. 


Boston New York Chicago London 4 











PITTSBURGH 
SPRING & STEEL CO. 


D. C. Noste, President. 1417 Farmers’ Banh 
H. A. Nostg, Vice-Pres. PITTSBURGH, ree 








Capital, $500,000 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1411 Fisher Bldg. 2038 Grand Central Terminal 




















Our Guarantee To Advertisers 


The Railway Age Gazette (weekly), Railway Electrical Engineer 
(monthly), Railway Mechanical Engineer (monthly), Railway Signal 
Engineer (monthly) and the Railway Maintenance Engineer (monthly) 
are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


As the Audit Bureau of Circulations is composed of advertisers, adver- 
tising agents and publishers with control in the hands of advertise: 
members; and as all publications which are admitted must first undergo 
a thorough investigation as to their circulation methods and then submit 
to an annual audit of their subscription books and records, it is clear 
that everything we say about circulation is susceptible of independent 
verification. 


In each issue of our five publications we print a statement showing the 

total number of copies printed and how distributed. Then we take a 

long step forward by making it a part of all contracts for advertising, by 

including therein a clause which says that the publisher “guarantees and 

hereby makes a part of this order the statements of its circulation regu- 
larly printed in the paper.” 


Do you know of anything more convincing? 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Cleveland Washington 


All five papers are also members of the 
Associated Business Papers (A. B. P.) 
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COAL SPRINKLER! <& & FEDERAL BOILER INSPECTION 


tT ) 
The Edna Type “E” Lifting Coal ~ es a ae oe 


Sprinkler, fills a want for “Safety FALLS HOLLOW STAYS 


First.”” Handles water at a very low 
The Sately Stay Bolt 


degree of heat. 

No scalding or burning with steam or 
WML 
ee 


water possible. 
and Grown Stay. 


June 29, 1917 











Is automatic in action. 
No other Sprinkler on the market has 
a wider range of action and is me- 
chanically constructed for repairs H\\% 
without removal from pipes. HPS 
Will throw a stream of water 25 ft. \ 
with %” hose nozzle. 
Prices and details furnished on request. 
We manufacture a complete line of In- 
jectors, Lubricators, Boiler and Line 
heck Valves, Reflex Water Gauges 


and other brass locomotive appliances. 3 
Solid Stays, and are a proof without test against broken stays. 


The Edna Brass Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. FALLS HOLLOW STAYBOLT CO., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, U.S. A. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 551 McCormick Building 10 . 









They eliminate drilling expenses 
and make unfailing tell-tales on 
fractured or broken stays. They 
possess double the endurance of 

















Jack Wilson High Pressure Valve The Tyler Tube & Pipe Co 


oped KNOBBLED CHARCOAL IRON 


VALVE 


that is work. LOCOMOTIVE BOILER TUBES 


ing under 650 
degrees, yes, 


for two years. Works and General Offices: Washington, Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN BALANCE VALVE CO. | | New York otic: Chicago Office: 
GEO. E. MOLLESON SPENCER OTIS CO. 
JERSEY SHORE, PENNA. 30 Church Street 1707 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


VALVE SPECIALISTS SINCE 1890 























F.E.RICHARDSON! PRES.& TREAS ESTABLISHED (666 Wi.MILLER SECRETARY 


PITTSBURGH FORGE & IRON CO. 


PITTSBURGH,PA. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


CAR 


HEAT TREATED ATLAS TOUGHENED 
CRANK PINS AXLES PISTON RODS 


| LOCOMOTIVE 

















— MERCHANT: REFINEODS ae —— 
ATLAS STAY BOLT AND ENGINE BOLT IRON 
THOR IRON FORGING BLOOMS, 

—SCREW SPIKES— HEAVY FORGINGS TRACK BOLTS — 
ARCH BARS,FOLLOWER PLATES,TIE PLATES. 


CHICAGO OFFICE RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. 
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POSITIONS OPEN | POSITIONS WANTED) POSITIONS WANT:D 


POSITIONS WANTED 








F actually qualified for salary be- | 
tween $2,500 and $25,000, com- 


| Ww* 


municate with undersigned, who wil | 


negotiate strictly confidential 


Dre- | 


limimaries for such positions; execu- | 


tive, administrative, 
fessional; all lines. 
ployment agency; undersigned acts 
in direct confidential capacity, not | 
jeopardizing present 
Established 1910. Send name and | 
address only for explanatory details, 


technical, pro- 





R. W, Bixby, B. 1 Niagara Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

ANTED — Civil Engineer for | 

small British Railway in 


Spanish West Indies; British sub- 
ject preferred; must speak Span- 
ish well; have good knowledge of 
maintenance, construction, also 
knowledge of concrete construc- 
tion work. State age, experience, 
references. Salary to commence 
$150, unfurnished quarters. Two to 
three years’ contract. Address 
Box 619, Railway Age Gazette, 
a «aaah Building, New York, 





ANTED—One 
Train 

$150.00. Two 
salary $140.00 
service in 
Box 626, 
Woolworth 
i Be 


Chief 
salary 
Dispatchers, 
month. For 
Central Ohio. Address 
Railway Age Gazette, 
Building, New York, 


Assistant 
Dispatcher, 
Train 
per 








POSITIONS WANTED 








Not an em-| 


connections, | 





| 





| of 


Engineer or Division 
neer by University Graduate, 33 | 
years of age. At present Assist- 
ant Engineer Surveys, large rail- 


Engi- 


way system. Previous experiences 
as follows: 4 years Division Engi- 
neer Maintenance of Way and 


structures; 3 years Assistant En- 
gineer in charge of 30 miles new 
construction and track elevation; 
year Assistant Engineer on 
Dock Construction; 2 years Chief 





field survey parties; 1% years 
charge of field and office work 
Federal Valuation. Best of refer- 
ences furnished; location imma- 
terial. Minimum salary “= per 
year. Address Box 624, Railway 
Age Gazette, Woolworth Building, 
New York, N. Y. 

OSITION WANTED as _ south- 


ern representative for railway 
supply house. Was born and 
raised in the South and can han- 
dle this class of business in this 
territory. My record is A-1. Can 
furnish best of references includ- 
ing company by whom I am now 
employed. Address Box 627, 
Railway Age Gazette, Woolworth 
Building, New York, N. Y. 


MA: 46, with 20 years’ railway 

experience, engaged past two 
years as Superintendent and Gen- 
eral Superintendent, short line 
roads; open for engagement July 1. 
Have made a_ study of short line 
operation, and can get results. 











NTED—Position as Assistant | 





ANTED—Positien as Superin- 
tendent or Train-Master in 
Central or South America or Cuba, 
by an American, thirty years of 
age, reads and writes Spanish the 
same as English, twelve years’ ex- 


RESPONSIBLE Manufacturers’ 
Agent for Railroad trade, well 
established, desires to secure good 
Steel or Iron account for Chicago 
Territory. Address Box 617, Rail- 
way Age Gazette, 608 So. Dearborn 

















perience as switch man, conductor, | St., Chicago, III. 
yard master and for the past 
three years in general charge of COMPTROLLER, Auditor or 
a small line 70 miles long. Fully statistician, Railroad or Man 
acquainted with train order, block | ufacturing Plant, any part of the 
and via _ systems. A-1_ organizer | United States. Best of references, 
and handler of men. Sober and/| jg years’ experience. ge 37. 
reliable. Best of references. Ad-| American. Address Box 630, Rail- 
dress Box 575, Railway Age Ga- way Age Gazette, Woolworth 
ne, Woolworth Bldg., New York, Building, New York, N. Y. 
ANTED — Situatiun as Chief 
Special Agent, or Claim Agent, EDUCATIONAL 
twenty years’ experience in the Op- 
erating, Claim and Special Service : a ‘ 
Departments, thoroughly — familiar HOSE interested in increasing 
with the investigation and adjust- _ their knowledge of practical 
ment of claims of every description| railroad work should send for free 


and qualified to handle special serv- 
ice department on road of any mag- 
nitude; would consider connection 
with small road, moderate compensa- 
tion to start with. Address Box 593, 
Railway Age Gazette, Woolworth 
Blidg., New York, 





LAWYER, 35, seven years’ private 
practice, formerly telegraph 
operator in railroad and commer- 
cial service and experienced in 
claim department of 
service corporation wishes to join 
legal department of railroad com- 








large public | 








copy of our Progress Bulletin, de- 
scribing our instructional methods, 
Thirty-five courses to select from, 
One dollar per month ($12.00 per 
ear) covers all expenses for text 
oks, instruction, etc. Investigate 
this opportunity to increase your 
earning capacity. 
The Raiiway Educational Bureau, 
Union Pacific Building, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


MISCELLANEOUS 























total weight 113,000 pounds. 
tion for immediate 
dress Box 632 


New 


service. 
Railway Age 


York, N. Y. 


Engine in first class condi- 
Price quoted on request. 
Gazette, 


Ad- 
Woolworth Bldg., 





Brand new American Railroad 
Ditcher, latest type, never has 
been used. Attractive price. 
Address Box 631, Railway Age 
Gazette, Woolworth Bldg., New 
Tax, mm. 








pany. Address Box 625, Railway 
ys + save gad , eo — Age —, Woolworth Building, ANTED to purchase a railroad 
MAIN-LINE supervisor with 25| Gazette, 608 So. Dearborn St.,| New York, not more than 50 miles in 
years’ service on highest | Chicago, Til. length. Cash proposition. State 
class road, graduate in civil en- . — . ANTED—Position in the in- | lowest terms and give figures of 
gineering and an authority on XPERIENCED railroad super- dustrial traffic field, prefer- | ¢arnings and expenses and deduc- 
track subjects, seeks permanent | intendent now in charge of| ably in or near New York City,| tiomS, with approximate outstand- 
employment with road wishing to | Division seeks location. Legiti-| by a married man, age 35. Fa-| ing liabilities. Secretary, Operat- 
raise its standard of maintenance | mate reasons for change and re- miliar with rates, routing, claims, | ™& Experiment Company. Box 
by up-to-date methods.  Forty- | fer to present management. Age | J, C. rulings, etc. University 635, No. 50 Nevins Street, Brooklyn, 
| eight years old, married, total ab- | 36. Capable of securing results| education and business experience. N. Y. 

stainer. Ability, loyalty and hon- | and willing to accept any position | Address Box 629, Railway Age Ga- —— aa . ‘ 
esty will be certified to. Address | to prove ability. Address Box] Zette, Woolworth Building, New O YOU want a Chicago Office? 
Box 628, Railway Age Gazette, 608 | 623, Railway Age Gazette, Wool-| York, N. Y Established concern can _ han- 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. | worth Bldg., New York. dle one more account. Must be 
— :; 2 best grade. Strictly commission 
OUNG man, 33 years, Sales MASTER CAR BUILDER small YOUNG married man, 32 years of| basis, but you are to pay $50.00 a 
Engineer. Several years ex- ie line desires change. Twenty age, at present engaged as month for office expense. We will 
perience Southern and Southeast- ears’ experience, fourteen with | General Auditor on steam road of | supply everything (stenographers, 
ern lines desires position with | { present company. Best references. | some 600 miles, desires change to | salesmen, ’phones, postage) except 
railway supply manufacturer. Ref- | Prefer South. Builder and repairer | larger field. Seventeen years’ ex- stationery. Contract to date from 
erences. Address Box 633 Railway | all makes of cars. Address Box| perience. Western states preferred. | July Ist. Address Box 634, Rail- 
Age Gazette, Woolworth Bldg., | 636, Railway Age Gazette, 608 S./| Box 611, Padlwar, Age Gazette, way Age Gazette, 608 S. Dearborn 

New York, N. ¥ | Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. Woolworth Bldg., New fork, N. St., Chicago, Il. 

American Type Locomotive; built 1913, 18x24 Cylinders, 


Private dfor busi- 
ness car—Bargain. Address A, 


V. KONSBERG, 226 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


car—Goo 














WILLIS E. GRAY, Pres. 


Barry Co. 


122 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 











BERT B. BARRY, Vice. Pres. 


Limited 





Consolidation 60 Tons Tractive Force 27778 tb Hall-Scott Motor Car, 150 H. P. 
2 Mogul 70 Tons Tractive Force 29000 tb 1 50 Ton ALL STEEL 41 ft. Flat Car 
t 6W Switchers $1 Tons Tractive Force 19688 Ib 2 Steel 3000 Gallon Storage Tanks 


PIPE 


1550 Tons 24-inch Class “A” Cast Iron Pipe 12 ft. Lengths. 
Bell and Spigot Type 


Immediate Delivery 
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Passenger coaches 


Released by Pennsylvania R. R. 


E. H. WILSON & COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA | 





Immediate Delivery 
McMYLER-INTERSTATE TYPE NO. 5 USED 


RAILROAD PILE DRIVERS 


40’ Leaders . 
shipping weight, 125,000 lbs. 


Can drive pile approx. 30’ maximum distance from track 
center, steam driven, MCB trucks, hand and air brakes. 


Approximate 


TITAN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


30 Church Street 


Telephone 1111 Cort. 


New York, N. Y. 








LOCOMOTIVES 


Six 19” x 24” 58-ton Mo- 
guls; new boilers applied 


FOR SALE 
from 1902 to 1906. 


65 Ton Baldwin) 
l IV One 20” x 28”, 74-ton Mo- 
ocomotive gul; excellent 
185 lb. steam pressure, 


condition, 
CONDITION NEW sn firebox. 
Birmingham Rail & 
Locomotive Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


P. O. Box 1533, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


3 all steel coaches, length 
82 feet, weight 126,000. 
Baker Heater and Vapor 
heat electric fans, oval head 
lining, solid cast steel 4 
wheel trucks; Westing- 
house Air Brakes; built by 
Pullman Co., thoroughly 
modern and have made less 
than 8,000 miles since con- 
structed new. Immediate 
delivery. Price right. Ad- 
dress Box 635, Railway Age 
Gazette, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


“Rails” 


We have in stock ready for im- 
mediate delivery, in sections 
from 8 Ib. to 85 Ib. per yard, 
and in quantities from a car- 
load to 50 Track Miles. Good 
Service, Attractive Prices. Also 
New Spikes, Bolts and Switch 
Material. Write us. 


National Steel Rail Co. 
1030-32 Pierce Building ' 
ST. LOUIS, MO 











85 Ib. 


A. S.C. E. RELAYERS 


16,000 tons—with Angle Bars to match. 
Available immediate shipment and centrally located. 


We positively own these Rails and offer same in carload lots 
and over. 

25,000 tons—Relayers—sizes 25 lb. to 100 Ib in stock, our Pittsburgh 
yards and vicinity. 

Immediate shipment guaranteed and prices very attractive. 
Carload and less carload inquiries and orders solicited. 

Rails cut to length for structural purposes. 

Frogs, Switches, Bolts, Nuts, Spikes and all Accessories. 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 
Park Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 








For Sale 


3,000 Pairs 
Angle Bars 


for 70-pound ASCE 
Rail, bars are new 
and 24-inch long, for 
rail drilling 2% in. 
and 4% in. 


R. C. HOFFMAN & CO. 
Continental Bldg. 


Baltimore, Md. 








AMERICAN 
RAILROAD 
DITCHER 


Consolidation 
Locomotive 21x30 
Also Other Types 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Iron & Equipment Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

















Immediate Delivery! ! 


Available NOW! 


AMERICAN 
AND 
BALDWIN 


tives; 180 Ibs. pressure. 


SMALL LOCOMOTIVES 


1—45 ton Schenectady, 
standard gauge switcher. 


4-wheel j 
wrecking crane. 


1—Baldwin 35 ton, 6-wheel standard 
gauge locomotive. 


4—Baldwin Consolidated 36” gauge 
locomotives; 15”x18” cylinders. 


— PHONE! — 


5—Narrow 
tables. 

Cable address WIRE! — 

“Recking” Chicago 
A. B. C. Code 


TURNTABLES 


gauge Industrial 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO., 





Blue prints and complete specifications on request. 
WRECKING CRANE 


1—30 ton Industrial standard gauge 


2—Passenger 
4-wheel trucks. 


63 and 73 Ton Locomotives 


AMERICAN 
AND 
BALDWIN 


We now offer for immediate delivery 63 and 73 ton Mogul, 6-wheel standard gauge Locomo- 


In actual service less than five years. Comply with all federal laws. 


PASSENGER COACHES 


ft. long; 


coaches, 51 


2—Passenger coaches, 56 ft. long; 
4-wheel trucks. 
2—Combination passenger and bag- 


gage coaches, 56 ft. long; 4-wheel 
trucks. 


turn- 1—Fairbanks-Morse gasoline pas- 
senger coach. 
35th and Iron Sts. Yards 
CHICAGO 1900 
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Directory of Engineers 








THE ARNOLD COMPANY 


ENGINEERS—CONSTRUCTORS 
Electrical — Civil — Mechanical 


Specialists in the planning of 
railroad properties and their 
construction. Offering complete 
service from conception to 
operation, eliminating hazar- 
dous division of responsibility 
and insuring maximum 
economy. 

Examples of the efficiency of 
The Arnold Plan of Unit Re- 
sponsibility ‘n the railroad 
field given i. the Railway Age 
Gazette each month. 


105 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


111 Broadway, New York 








GULICK-HENDERSON (0. 


Inspecting ot 
a Beading. Materials, age | 
Bee pment, Coment, Pipe, Machinery, ete 

A 


= Physical on Chemical en me vo 
General Offices, New York 
Pittsburgh, 525-529 Third Ave. 
Ohteago, Iil., 481 South Dearborn St. 
New York, 18-21 Park Row 
San Francisco, 444 Market St. 








Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 


CHICAGO—PITTSBURGH—NEW YORK 
Inspection Rails, Bridges and 
Buildings and all Railway Supplies 
CEMENT testing and inspection 
at Mills before shipment. 
Chemical and Physical Tests, 


WILLIAM R. WEBSTER 


Consulting and 
Inspecting Engineer 
M. Am. Soc. C. E., M. Am. Soe, 
M. E., M. Inst. M. B. 
Rails—Bridges — Locomotives 


411 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











HERBERT C. KEITH CONSULTING 
° ENGINEER 
Member Am. Soc.C. £., 154 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
Design and Construction of 
Bridge and Structural Work 
Masonry and Foundations 
Railroads and Street Railways 
Inspection and Valuation of Existing 
Structures 


Legal Engineering 








C. £. SMITH CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Member A. S.C. 6, ARLE A, A.S. TM. 
GENERAL RAILWAY ENGINEERING 

Valuations, Terminal Problems, 
Grade Reductions, Grade Crossing 
Plimination, Bridges, Miscellane- 
ous Structures, 

2075 Railway Exchange Bldg., 

St. Louis, Mo, 








THE J. G. WHITE COMPANIES 


Financiers—Engineers— 
Contractors — Managers 


43 EXCHANGE PL. NEW YORK 


San Francisco Chicago 











BERRY & ROBERTS 
Consulting Civil Engineers 
Members Am. Soe. C. E., 

Am. Ry. Eng. Assn. 
Investigations, surveys, plans, estimates, 
valuations and reports on steam and electric 
railways, economics of operation, electrifica- 
tion of steam roads, telephone systems, 
signals, interlocking, shop and power 

installations. 


1640 Transpertation Bidg., Obicage, Ill. 


ALFRED LOVELL — Spnsulting 


G6PECIALTIES: Railroad Investi- 
gations. Motive Power, Railway 
Equipment, Power Plants, Me- 
chanical Facilities, Tools and 
Supplies. INSPECTION of Ma- 
terials, Processes, Structures, 
Locomotives, Cars, Rails. 

619 Harrison Bidg., 


THE SOTHMAN CORPORATION 


Consulting and Constructing 
Engineers 

Power development, transmission, water works, etc. 

40 Exchange Place, New York 

Transportation Building, Montreal, Canada 























Electrical Testing Laboratories 


Electrical and Mechanical 
Laboratories 

Electrical Materials and Apparatus, 
Lamps, etc. Materials of Construc- 
tion, Coal, Paper, etc. Inspection 
of Electrical Material and Ap- 
paratus and Factories. 

SOth Street and East fad Avenue, New York City 





F. W. MILLER HEATING CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR COMPLETE 
POWER PLANTS 
McCormick Bldg., CHICAGO. 
Boiler Washing Systems for 
Roundhouses. 

Heating Systems for Roundhouses 
and Shops. 


L. B. STILLWELL 


Consulting Engineers 
Electrical-Civil- Mechanical 
Valuations and _ Reports. 

Also Specialists in designing 
and supervising construction of 

Steel Passenger Cars. 


100 Broadway, New York 








GEO. L. FOWLER 


Consulting Mechanical Engineer 
Special attention given to Shop 
Designing and to the Designing, 
Testing and Constructing of Rail- 
road Machinery and _ Rolling 
Stock. Self-feeding Track Drills. 


83 FULTON ST.,NEW YORK 











Modjeski & Angier, ft"tva teres 


Ralph Modjeski, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
W. E. Angier, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
Inspecting Materials, Equipment and 

Construction. Examinations, Estimates 

and Reports. 

220 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Architects’ Bulag, NEW YORK, N.Y. 

E 17 Railway Ex. Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











STONE & WEBSTER 


Industrial Plants and Buildings 
Water Power Developments, Gas Plants 
Steam Power Stations, Substations 
Electric and Steam Railroad Work 
Transmission Lines 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 








A CARD HERE WILL 
KEEP YOUR NAME 
BEFORE RAILROAD 
OFFICERS 





Cost is small—ask us 
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Woolworth Building 
NEW YORK CITY 

















We buy, sell, rent and lease tank cars. 


railroad cars. 


PEOPLES GAS BUILDING 


KEITH RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. 


Successors to Keith Car Co. 
Operating the Keith Tank Line 


We also buy and sell all other classes of 


CHICAGO 








OF 





STEEL CAR 


Send Us Your Inquiries 


THE YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR CO. 


BUILDERS AND REPAIRERS PRESSED STEEL PARTS 


s YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO aut vescrietions 











Rebuild and Repair Steel Freight Cars. 
Greenville, Penn’a. 


GREENVILLE STEEL CAR CO. 


Manufacture Steel Underframes, Pressed Steel Shapes and Forgings 
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Mr. S. M. Felton, President of the Chicago 

oe Great Western Railroad, 
said in his address before 
the Fuel Convention 
last year: 


“THE KNOWLEDGE THE ENGINE 
CREWS HAVE THAT THE COAL 
IS ACTUALLY WEIGHED, 
IS WORTH MANY TIMES 
WHAT IT COSTS.” 

















“No system of free disbursing is 
complete or satisfactory that does 
not have a practically correct 
check on the amount of coal used 
by engines.”—J. W. Kendrick in 
expert report on M. K. & T. 
Railway. 


“RANDS” MEASURING COAL LOADER 


(It is not a sczle) 


“THE AUTOMATIC ACCURACY OF THE “RANDS” MEASURING 

COAL LOADER, ITS INSTALLATION, ITS DEPENDABILITY OF CON- 

STRUCTION AND THE SAVING WHICH IT EFFECTS IS A COMPLETE 
ANSWER TO MR. KENDRICK’S RECOMMENDATION.” 


ITS COMPLETE STORY IS TOLD IN “COAL CONSERVATION” BULLETIN THREE-A. 
MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY ? 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


FULFILL THE CONTRACT CHICAGO, U.S.A. SATISFY THE CLIENT 
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The ABC 
of the 
Culvert Problem 


bility to withstand superimposed loads and stresses of 
subsidence without being deformed, ruptured or 
crushed, is a factor of first importance in considering 
culvert pipe installations. 


ut another factor there is, one of equal importance, 
which must be taken into consideration—corrosion, 
that greatest known enemy of metal pipe. Remember 
these factors and also remember that 


AST IRON PIPE not alone eliminates from your 
culvert problem all need of consideration of these two 
important factors, but eliminates to a marked degree 
the financial burden of heavy maintenance and repair 
charges which all other types of culverts entail. 


Bear in mind the preservative quality which Nature 
herself has bestowed upon iron ore, and, that, though a 
man made product, thanks to Nature’s gift, Cast Iron 
Pipe gives 


Service Measured By Centuries 


The Cast Iron Pipe Publicity Bureau 


1 Broadway New York 
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Pure and Durable Iron 





i | At the meeting of the Cana- 
‘ ; , . dian Railway Club at Mon- 
| treal, in December, 1915, Mr. 

W. E. Ramsay, Construction 


Engineer of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, stated, dur- 
ing a discussion of durability 
of iron and steel,— 

“T have in my hand a piece 
of band iron which I presume 
is 12 gauge, and which was 
used in the construction of a 
flume in Ontario in 1861. It 
was removed in 1913, and you 
can see by examination that 
the deterioration has been 
uniform both on the exposed 
portion of the band and the 
side that was next to the 
wooden flume. This piece of 
iron was exposed to the at- 
mosphere for over fifty years, 
and while the deterioration is 
not very great, this iron shows 
a purity equal to any iron 
manufactured in the world 
today. 

“T further believe that the 
care taken in making the basic 
materials used fifty years ago 
is the reason for the durability of this iron. Fifty-three years exposed on both sides 
and no paint! The analysis is 99.87% pure iron against impurities.” 

The material of “Armco” [ron Corrugated Culverts is iron which is guaranteed 
never to contain more than 16/100 of one per cent of impurities. The average actual 
content is considerably less. In physical evenness it is actually superior to the fine old 
metal of our grandfathers’ times. It Is The Iron That’s Made To Last. 

A postal to the Nearest Manufacturer will bring full information on “Armco” Iron 
Culverts, Flumes, Gates, Sheets, Roofing and Formed Products. 





e lrg, 


Sa 
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Nails from the old Fairbanks House at Dedham, Mass.—in service 275 
years. Analysis shows 99.841% Pure Iron—very low contents 
of Sulphur, Carbon, Copper and Manganese. 








Arkansas, Little Rock 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
California, Los Angeles 
California Cor. Culvert Co. 
California, West Berkeley 
California Cor. Culvert Co. 
Colorado, Denver 
ardesty Mfg. Co. 
Delaware, Clayton 
Delaware Metal Culvert Co. 
oe Jacksonville 
Dixie yet t Metal Co. 
=e Atlan 
ixie Culvert *e Metal Co. 
inate. Springfield 
Illinois Corrugated Metal 


Co. 
Indiana, Crawfordsville 
W. Q. O’Neall Co. 
lowa, Des Moines 
Iowa Pure Iron Culvert Co. 
lowa, Independence 
ndependence Culvert Co. 
Kansas, Topeka 
= Road Supply & Metal 
‘Oo. 


Canada: 


Kentucky, Louisville 

Kentucky Culvert Mfg. Co. 
Louisiana, New Orleans 

Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Maryland, Munsey Bldg., 

Baltimore. 

Wm. M. Baker 

Massachusetts, Palmer 

New England Metal Cul. Co. 
Michigan, Bark River 

— River Bridge & Cul. 


Michigan, Lansing 
Mic 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Lyle Corrugated Cul. Co. 
Minnesota, Lyle 
Lyle Corrugated Cul. Co. 
Missouri, Moberl 
Corrugated Culvert Co. 
Montana, Missoula ’ 
— Culvert & Flume 


Nebraska, Lincoln 
Lee-Arnett Co. 


igan Bridge & Pipe Co. 


Nebraska, Wahoo 
— Culvert & Mfg. 
o. 
Nevada, Reno 
Nevada Metal Mfg. Co. 


New Hampshire, Nashua 
at. “lla Metal Culvert 
fe) 
New Jersey, Flemington 
a ania Metal Culvert 


New York, Auburn 
acai Metal Culvert 


0. 
North Dakota, Wahpeton 
Northwestern Sheet & Iron 
Works 
Ohlo, Middletown 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
The 4 Corrugated Cul- 
vert 
Oklahoma, “shawnee 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Oregon, Portland 
Coast Culvert & Flume Co. 


Pennsylvania, Warren 
Pennsylvania Metal Culvert 


o. 
South Dakota, Sloux Falls 
— Falls Metal Culvert 


0. 
Tennessee, Nashville 
—— Metal Culvert 
ta) 


Texas, Dallas 

Wyatt Metal Works 
Texas, El Paso 

Western Metal Mfg. Co. 
Texas, Houston 

Lone Star Culvert Ca. 
Utah, Woods Cross 


Flume Co. 
Virginia, Roanoke 
Virginia Metal “culvert Co. 
Washington, Spokane 
Syehene Cor. Culvert cd 
Tank Co. 
Wisconsin, Eau =, 
_ a Bridge & Cul- 
ver 


Canada Ingot Iron Co., Ltd., Guelph, Sherbrooke, Winnipeg, Calgary. 
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8 ()-KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL « A 


ANE 
Highest quality rust-resisting galvanized sheets manufactured: Demand this material in your 
erts and insure greatest service. Look for the Ke mrone s oaine below APOLLO trade mark. es 
We also manufacture Apollo Formed ‘Roofing Products, Black Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, Etc. 


| 
| 
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Galvanized Culvert Stock TOS 


_ AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE Se PERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. __ 





MALLEABLE CASTINGS 


ANNUAL CAPACITY, 25,000 TONS 
FORT PITT MALLEABLE IRON CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Car Sills, Decking, Framing, Siding, Roofing 
MANDEVILLE, LA. 








MULE-HIDE PRODUCTS 


MULE-HIDE Plastic Car Roofing. . 

MULE-HIDE Waterproof Canvas for roofs of Pas- 
senger Coaches, Cabooses and Cabs. 

PER-BONA Insulating Paper for Refrigerator Cars. 

MULE-HIDE Fabric, membrane for Waterproofing 
Concrete Construction. 

MULE-HIDE Roofing for Railroad Buildings, etc. 


THE LEHON COMPANY, W, 45¢h, Street CHICAGO & 


MULE’ HIDE 
ne 





Ramapo [ron Works 
Main Office, Hillburn, N. Y. 
Plants: Hillbura, N. Y., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New York Office, 30 Church St. 

SWITCH STANDS 
GUARD RAIL CLAMPS 
SWITCHES, FROGS, Etc. 












TIE PLATES. Send for catalogue 


MANUFACTURED FROM NEW STEEL BILLETS 
WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL GUARANTEED 


THE RAILROAD SUPPLY COMPANY 
BEDFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO 






WYCKOFF PIPE AND CREOSOTING CO. Inc. 
Establixhed 1881 
Send for Catalogue ‘‘H.’’ 


wy 
Yc 
KO rp 30 East 42d St., 


Piles, 
Paving Blocks. I D 
Conduits, Signa) 


Pusts, Signal Wire Witt NOT 

Casings, Steam Pipe Casings, DEc ‘AY 
Wood Pipe, and all forms of creosoted wood. 
Creosoting Works and Factory: PORTSMOUTH, VA. 

















The “SAFETY FIRST” Brake 
PEACOCK HAND BRAKE 


Write for Folder 


NATIONAL BRAKE COMPANY 
888 Ellicott Square Buffalo, N. ¥. 








Equipment 


18, June 15. Details on request. LEHIGH wr WHEEL and AXLE 
New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago, Il. 
50 Chureh St. Farmers Beak Bldg. McCormick Bldg. 





Pulverized Coal 


4 the advantages of pulverized coal equipment see our full page advertisements Sept. 8, 
5, 22, 29, Oct. 20, Nov. 17, Dec. 22, Jan. 19, Feb. 16, Mar. 16, April 20, May 
WORKS 


Close-Corner 
Drill 


Most Convenient Air Tool 
Made for Use in Close Quarters 













SHIPPED ASK 
ON FOR 
TRIAL No. 8....1%” BULLETIN 
No. 9....3” 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Chicago New York Pittsburgh Detroit San Francisco Montreal Birmingham 

















Dexter P. Lillie Co. 
Cotton and Wool 


WASTE 


Manufacturers of 
Wiping and Packing 
Waste 


INDIAN ORCHARD 


MASSACHUSETTS 











The Mo. Valley Bridge and Iron Co. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 


Engineers, Manufacturers and Builders 


of Bridges, Girders, Via- 
ducts, Turntables, Trestles, 
Roofs, Steel Water Tanks 
for Buildings, Sub-structures, 
Pneumatic Piers, Deep 


Foundations, etc. 
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Pencil—Plan—Progress 


The complicated pencil drawing of a 
great engine is a permanent record. En- 
gineers and draftsmen who design these 
plans demand the best pencil. They buy 
for lead value alone. There is highest 
value in every inch of 


ELDORADO 


dhe master drawing pencil” 








Railroad Pillar Crane 


For use in repair shop yards, at small freight 








in time saved and pencils sav 


Dept. 105-J 





Value in long-wearing leads. Value in finished 
drawings. Value in smooth, eas ~ ccc Value 


Full-size samples sent on request on your let- 
ter head; please specify degrees chiefly used. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


a —=n 
DIXON'S BEST WHITE N°352 





Ute 5 whit qyt Chufu 2) 
LU Le ——— 








stations, and team tracks. 
power or compressed air. 
variety of service. 





Send for New Crane Catalog 


Designed for ,hand- 
Useful in a wide 


Complete WHITIN = Cranes 

Foundry Qisuichaaniovia hace of all 
HARVEY-1LL USA . 

Plants Se Kinds 

































































Ore Dock for Northern Pacific 
Railway, Superior, Wis. 





- Boston, Mass 














* SALES OFFICES oe fe 


NEW YORK, N. , 30 Church Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ore Hancock Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. , Continental Trast: Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. |. Frick Building 


"Buffalo, N. Y.. tie National Bank 
- Cincinnati, te Union Trust Building 
. Atlanta, Ga. 


. Candler Building 


Cleveland, rd Guardian Building 





‘Detroit, ,Mich., BeecherAve. &M, C.R.R. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 208 South Lz Salle St. 


Export Representative : 


: Widener Building — 


Portland. Ore. . 


_ St. Louis, Mo., Third Nat'l ‘Bank Bldg. i 
Denver, Colo., First Nat'l Bank Building ||} 


‘Salt Lake City, Utah, Walker Bank Bldg. 
Duluth, Minn... . . . Wolvin Building 


Minneapolis, Minn., 7thAve &2ndSt..S.£. © 


Pacific Coast Representative: 


U.S.Steel Products Co. PacificCoastDept. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Rialto Building - 
- Selling Building 


Seattle, Wash. , 4th Ave. So. Cor. Conn. St. 


gh pe F9 yg 
“phe : 











United States Steel Products Co., 30 Church St., He x. 


— te 

















"eT 3 mares 








oe 
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Many Brownhoist Users Say 
“We-will buy only Brownhoist 


Cranes.”” They have reached this 
conclusion only after a thorough and 
comparative tryout of the crane. 
And this includes practically every 
class of work. Then again many 
records show that the Brownhoist 
Crane will work successfully at hard 
continuous _ service. These are 
proofs that the Brownhoist is a good 
locomotive crane. You have an ex- 
cellent opportunity today to judge 





for yourself as to the merits of a 
crane. Locomotive cranes are being 
rushed day and night, and this serv- 
ice will soon show up the cranes’ 
construction. When you see a 
Brownhoist Crane, watch it work. 


And ask both the operator and owner what 
they think of its operation and stability. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Heavy Dock Ma- 
chinery, Bridge Cranes, etc., as well as 
smaller Cranes and Hoists. 

Branch Offices in New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and (Portland, Ore., Colby Eng’r Co.) 


The Marks pf a Good Locomotive Crane | 
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omeek 
CRANES 


OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE CO. 
Spring Street - -  - BUCYRUS, OHIO 





BROWNING 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


THE BROWNING COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


SALES OFFICES: New Yor«K, CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO 

























TOCH BROTHERS 


Est. 1848 
INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Technical Paints, Varnishes, Enamels, Etc. 
320 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK , 























PR. gy Dialed TREADS—prevent slipping and thus obviate 
damage. suits. 
OLITH CAR FLOORING—for steel cars is sanitary, fireproof 


one ino in a ht, 
PS—are non-slipping and self-cleaning. 
Shee sens are used on all leading Railroads. For Getails address 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO. 


Main Offices: Lowell, Mass. Branch Offices: Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Washington, Kansas City, Cleveland, St. Louis. 





Unusual Facilities For Prompt Shipment 


UNITED STATES fecx PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. | 
General Offices -Burlington,N.J. - 


US. PIPE 








TREAT YOUR BOILERS PROPERLY—USE 


DIXON’S PIONEER BOILER GRAPHITE 


and keep your boilers in good condition. 
Send for booklet No. 105-T. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 
DOE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY DO 


Established 1827 T-46 

















SCHERZER ROLLING LIFT BRIDGES 


Fulfill every requirement of modern movable bridges, and 
are replacing swing bridges in this country and abroad 


Write us for information, sketches and estimates 


THE SCHERZER ROLLING LIFT BRIDGE CO. 


Main Offices: Monadnock Block, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: Eastern Office 
Scherzer, Chicago 220 Broadway, New York City 





P&M and ro tail Anti -C sreepers 


ed 


mace — Chicago. ; 


San i Tat-latot ttexe) Denver 








Locomotive Cranes 


And Buckets’ 


Modern railroading demands 
speed, durability and de- 
pendability from all its equip- 
ment. O. & S. Locomotive 
Cranes for general railway 
service are ideal. Note the 
Electric Gantry Locomotive 
Coaling Crane. This crane is 
equipped with a 15 ft. span, 
50 ft. boom, and 1% cu. yd. 
bucket. 

Write for catalog No. 9— 
replete with valuable data for 
the railroad man. 


Orton & Steinbrenner Cc. 
Offices: Chicago, IIl. 
Works: Huntington, Ind. ‘ 
























Bucyrus Railway Cranes 


100 TO 160 TON CAPACITIES 








FOR GENERAL WRECKING CRANE SERVICE 
Send for Bulletin O-1002 


NewYork = BUCYRUS COMPANY _ ,,,fartisn! 


Chicago 
SanFrancisco P.O. Box R. SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. W-10-5 

















A INDUSTRIAL WORKS CRA 


_ Steam or Electric, 5 to 160 tons cap. 
Fes Standard Railroad Cae 


LFA 











GREAT NORTHERN 



















The Rail Joint Company 


61 Broadway, New York City 






Wolhaupter Rail Joint 


Continuous, Weber, Wolhaupter and 100% Rail Joints, 
Standard, Insulated, Step, Frog and Switch. 
Protected by Patents. 


Grand Prize, San Francisco, 1915 
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Union Style “M” Electric Switch 
and Lock Movement 





Especially adapted for use where space is limited. 
Easy to handle and to install on account of weight. 


Can be applied as either right or left hand without 
special parts. 


Furnished for either high or low voltage direct 
current, or alternating current of any standard voltage, 
at 25 or 60 cycles. 


Means provided for manual operation in case of 
absence of power. 


The Guion Switch & Signal Co. 


SWISSVALE, PA. 


Hudson Terminal Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. 
ae NEW YORK CHICAGO ae 
e Canadian Express Bldg. Candler Annex Railway Exchange Bldg. Pacific Bldg. 
MONTREAL ATLANTA ST. LOUIS MO. SAN FRANCISCO »> 


Mark Represented by the GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. in Australasia, South Africa and Argentina 






































